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PREFACE 



Two of the great giants of music dominate the period 
that roughly coincides with the first half of the eighteenth 
^ oentniy. Hiough the moranents aod tendendeB of the 
^ age of Bach aad Handel are to be traced with a fidr 
amount of certainty In thdr works^ tiie comdderafaon of 
f which necessarily occupies a large proportion of the fol- 
Z lowing pages, yet from the iiuLsic of their contemporaries in 
|4 various countries it is possible to iiluHtrate, even more 
definitely than from their own, the changes that were 
passing over the art of music, whether in the actual music 
^ itself^ or in the attitude of mualciang and the puMc towards 
the art In the short space of fiffcy yean almost eyery- 
^ thing connected wHh music underwent a strildn^ change 
in all the countries of Europe ; and the trauaitiuub are 
but various tributaries to the main stream of musical 
development. The central change in the structure of 
music, and one which gives the key to all the rest, may 
be defined as one from counterpoint to harmony. At 
the beginning of the eigbteentii century, wlule the laws 
of strict counterpoint were held as still binding, in all 
music of serious pretensions the treatment of harmonic 
progressions, independently of counterpoint, was tenta- 
tive and uncertain, and it is clear that the greater 
number of composers had not acquired the power of 
conceiving their ideas upon a harmonic basia At the 
end of the period here described, the attitude of com- 
posers had completely altered; the movement of solid 
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masfleB of bannony had sooceeded to the moTemeiit of 

interweaving parts, and the way had been prepared for 
the advent of modern rausic, with its wealth of emotional 
expression. Melodic invention had become of greater 
importauce than before, and aa a consequence more strees 
was laid upon the dynamica of mwac, opon the meana 
of Taryiog the Tolnme of tone produced The atractnre 
of inBtrmneiitB and the balance of di£ferent aectioDs of 
the oreheslara were gradually improTod; and the wealth 
of tone-colour put at the disposal of the musician enabled 
him to present his ideas >vith a very remaricabie deerree 
of variety. In the course of the transition from a contra- 
puntal to a harmonic way of r^gardmg music, certain 
coriona weakneeaea of style aie to be traced m many of 
the masters of the second order, who preferred melodic 
platftndes to Hie ileh sonorities of a former age, and 
found easy and lucrative employment in copying from one 
another certain formulae, mere tricks of the pen as meaning- 
l^s as the flourishes of a writing-master. In no depart- 
ment of music are these conventionalities^ which are often 
to be foond side by side with passages of real beauliy and 
solid worth, more strikin^y displayed than in operatic 
miisia ^th the excepticm of Reinhard Eeiser^s work at 
Hamburg early in the eighteenth century, opera seemed 
for tlie time to have lost all connexion with dramatic 
truth. The music of the stage was iu all countries the 
most artificial, cold and formal that has ever existed: 
beautiful as some individual operatic songs might be, very 
few if any of them were capable of conveying real dramatic 
expression, and in theatrical music the period before the 
reforms of Qlock must comit as the darkest honr before 
the dawn. 

J. A. FUIXJBB MATCLAinx 
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THE 

AGE OF BACH AND HANDEL 



INTRODUCTION 

'That part of imuncal history of wbicb Bach and Handel 

are the chief oriianients is, even apart from them, a momentous 
period. In every hranrh of the musician's indu!5try it is 
equally true that nothing remained at the end of that period 
exactly as it liad been at the beginning; and the changes 
thiough which each branch of the art had to pan were inch as 
affected its whole being and essence* Berhaps no half century 
has seen such radical alterations in ideals, in methods, 
both creative and interpretative, and in the relations between 
musicians and the outer world, as that period which roughly 
coincides with the first half of the eigiiteenth century. Stated 
in terms of the lifetime of one or two men, the rapidity of 
the changes seems remarkable; but when it is remembered 
that the death of Henry Fureeil was only separated from the 
birth of Moaeart by an Interval of sixty-one yesrs^ it is easier 
to realize how extensive a phase of development hfid to be 
passed thruij^li in a space oi time which, in any other history, 
would seem impossibly short for any transition less iiioineTitous 
than an actual revolution. And none of the great artistic 
revolutions fall into this period; that sudden substitution of 
the monodtic sfyle for the polyphonic which affected all 
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oouQtrieB alike, ooinddes, most oonFeniently lor students' 

memories, with the junction of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the operatic reforms which we associate with 
the name of Gluck lie just past the middle of the eigiiteenth. 
These crises, the two nearest in time to the lifetime of Bach 
and Handel, must each of them be kept in mind if we would 
stndjr the influences and tendencies of the period that lies 
between them; for even a century after the old art of the 
motet and the madrigal had been superseded by- the simpler 
yet more expressive methods of musical utteranccj iiicu were 
still far from realizing all that the change involved, and 
were as yet in a comparatively hazy condition as to the 
functions of the new styles while in the latter years of the period 
under consideration, we are compelled to study the gradual 
progress of that operatic convention from which Gluck set 
the world free. Between these two revolutions there is a 
strange parallel, which has often enough been pointed out; 
for tlie ground won for the expressive functions of music by 
Monteverde had to be conquered again by Gluck, and the 
truths which were dimly apparent to the earlier of these two 
reformerSj and were only fully appreciated by the latter, were 
precisely the principles which Wagner found it necessary to 
restate in after years. 

The two giants who dominate the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century li;id little or no direct and conscious connexion with 
either oi tiie revolutions referred to, althougii TIandel had a 
good deal to say to the process by which opera was so con- 
ventionalized as to require complete reform. It was only in 
a slight degree that the various structural changes in music 
concerned the two greatest composers of their time. Each, 
so far as his own work went, renuuned contented with the 
forms in which his predecessors had expressed themselves, 
and to each the discoveries or inventions of conteinporarj'^ 
theorists or musical instrument makers were mainly interesting 
as affording new opportunities for the ea^ression of their ideals. 
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Both, however, may justly be regarded as the epitomes of tlic 
period in which they lived; it is true of each, but in very 
widely difterent senses, that he embodied in himself the whole 
of the muric of bis age. For Handel, the older composers 
and his own contemporaries existed as a treasuie-house from 
which he might appropriate the ideas he was too hnsy to 
inyent for himself; the drcumstances of his career made him 
acquainted with the styles of all countries, and nearly all 
ptiiods, and enabled him to form a style in which could be 
assimilated with equal success his own inventions and his 
adaptations from other men. Bach, with a far narrower range 
of musical literature at his command for pniposes of 8tudy> 
entered far more deeply into the spirit of those he knew^ andj 
gxaspmg the essential principles upon which the older masters 
had worked, rather than the external features of their work, 
he attanieti to a style entirely his own, a style which in some 
points has never been superseded in all the years that have 
passed since his death. 

The genius of the two men worked in eaatdOj opposite 
directions; and if in studying Handel we seem to have our 
eyes turned always towards the past^ in Bach we are con- 
tinually hrought &oe to face with idioms and turns of expresmon 
which are so much of the essence of modern music, that the 
student is tempted to iuiagiae that the art has made no pro^^ress 
since Bach. Handel sums up the eighteenth century, and in 
stud3r]ng all but a very few exceptionally inspired pages of 
his workf^ we remain conscious of the full-bottomed wig, the 
lace rofOeSy and all the various other details of his costume* 
It is only here and there that Bach brings a corresponding 
image of himself before our minds, so constantly does he make 
us feel the presence of a spiritual, immortid beauty over which 
time it.«iclf has no po\ver. The historical attitude of mind, 
that in which we take an interest in a past period and its 
productions solely because they are antique, is wholly un- 
suitable in approaching the works of Bach> who is for ever 
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•tartiing us by some touch that we have been need to think 
of as essentiBlly modern^ and whose compoaitioiiB are flometimea 

felt to be less definttdy belonging to a bygone day than many 
ihings by Mozart or Haydn. Many amateurs^ uiiveiseti in 
musical history, liavc been heard to dismiss a specimen of 
Paroell or of Corelli with the remark that it ia very like Handel 
in 8tyle» while upon tlie same dass Bach's music nearly always 
makes an impression of being particularly modem. 

The various parallels and contrasts between the lives of Bach 
and Handel, and the methods of thdr work, which will claim 
our notice more m*gently in later chapters, have a peculiar 
significance, since with these masters began that siipreniucy 
of German music which lasted without a break from the year 
in which both were bom down to the date of the death of 
Brahms, a period of 212 years. Of the various European 
nationa in which musical activity has been manifested from 
time to time, each has had Its own period or periods of efflor- 
escence hating for a longer or shorter space of years; the 
student of historj' vvatclies the sceptre of musical supremacy 
passing, as it were, from England to the Netherlands, and so 
to Italy, from Italy back to England, and by anotlier medium, 
to France ; the firm establishment of the art in Germany waa 
accomplished later than the flourishing periods in the other 
countries, but when it once took root, there was no further 
interraption to the succession, so that at any moment between 
1685 and 1897, the greatest composer of the time would have 
been found among German musiciiuis. It is this continuity, 
more than anything else, which has given Germany its position 
in the world of music, a position only to be compared with 
that held by Italy in the world of painting from the time of 
Cimabue to that of Paolo Veronese. During the shorter 
periods in which one art or the other prospered in the less 
favoured countries, there may have been great moments of 
artistic excellence, but tlu- inert' continuance of the tradition 
strengthens it with each decade that passes, so that with the 
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Germans of the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries, music 
has became a secoiid nature, just as the instinct for pictorial 
art must have existed in the Italian race from the thirteenth 
century down to the end ol the sixteenth. 

« 

The German supremacjr once begaskg we shall not go far 
wixmg if we seek henoefoith among Gennan mundana the beat 
iUiittrationa of the varioua tendendea which swayed the world 
of muric during this period. The development of the most 

important forms, for example, could be clearly traced by re- 
ferring only to German coiri|)Oiiitions ; and, by taking Germany 
as a centre, we shall obtain a more definite idea of the growth 
of the art than would be possible in any other way. All 
forms and all materials of music^ as has been pointed out 
already;, were in a state of f usbn during the lifetime of Bach 
and Handel; two alone ol the whole number attained, in this 
period, their full growth and that point of their development 
beyond which no further progress was possil)le. Tliese two 
forms are the fugue and the oratorio; and the two, by some- 
thing more than a mere coincidence, are inseparably connected 
with the names of Bach and Handel respectively. Bach's 
position in regard to the fugue is precisdy that of Beethoven 
towards the sonata; that is to say, the form attained, in his 
hands, to an eloquence, a directness of expression, and a 
vitality, which gave tlie crouning touch to the structure upon 
which so many other hands had laboured. Yet as the student 
of sonata-form would be required to study a more conven- 
tional type of sonata than Beethoven^s in order to assimilate 
the strict rules by which that form la governed, so the laws 
of fugue can be more clearly deduced £rom the works of the 
older, more conventional masters, than from those of Bach, 
whose wealth of ideas impelled him to frequent departure from 
the ejititblisiuHi code, and with whom the essential import of 
the composition was of greater consequence than the manner 
of its treatment. It is perhaps a k^ical consequence of the 
freedom which these illustrious masters introduced into forms 
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tbat yrete beoommg sterao^rped at the time they wrote^ that 
thdr QtteranceB in these forniB should have heen hi 

the tinai expression, as well as the highest, of their possi- 
bilities. Here and there, since the time of Bach, a fugue has 
been produced which strikes us as a spontaneous creation^ 
and there are sonatas of the post^fieethoven period which have 
a value of their own; but tlie great majority of modem fugues^ 
and a good many modem sonatas, suggest that the writeis 
are deliberately adopting the costume of an earlier dayj that 
they are in fuel posing in fancy dress. 

In much the satiie wav the oratorio found its highest and 
ultimate expression in the maturest work o£ Handel ; the later 
masters have indeed used the form, and in some instances with 
marvellous success, but these are exceptions to the general rule, 
and it is generally hdd that the last great writer ol oratorioe, 
as well as the first, was HandeL 

With aU the other forms of music the case was different; 
the sonata, as has been said above, had to wait for a far later 
date before its perfection was reached under Beethoven; in 
the history of the opera our period is one of cold convention, 
without any kind of organic life; church music had many 
.further stages of derdopment to attain which were unguessed 
at by the men of Handd's days; and even the suit^ which, 
to a cursory student, may appear to have found its ideal 
development under Bach and liis French contemjjoraries, 
showed, when it passed into the serenades and ^cassations* 
of Mozart's time, that it had a new life of its own ; and in the 
present day, it may be doubted if it have not a truer life than 
the more highly organized form of the sonata. 

To glance lor a moment at the theoretical side of music^ a 
side which must occupy our minute attention later on, one 
of the most momentous changes which was taking place all 
through the lifetime of Bach and Handel was the transition 
from the strict counterpoint of their predecessors, to the free 
part-writing of their followers. There never was a happier 
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definitioii than tbat which makes it clear for ua that the older 
tniiBie was regarded from the horhsontal point of view, the 

newer from the vprticul. That is to say, the older writers held 
the even flow of each part for its essential quality, and tlie 
most complicated score would always be capable of being 
resolved into so many real parts; notes which served no other 
purpose than to M up the hamonies were virtually unknown, 
and even if they were used as a makeshift in arrangements 
for the lute or the like, the composition was never looked 
upon as built upon a series of chords in a harmonic progression. 
It is interesting to see how gradual the transitiou was from 
the one system to the other, and how far the old traditions 
were felt to be binding even on the writers who were seeking 
their way to the freedom of a later date. With greater licence 
.in the manipulation of various parts or voices, came an ever- 
increasing sense of individuality. The wdl known and uni- 
versally felt difficulty of discriminating between the styles of 
the old masters is sometimes accounted fur by saying that we 
stand too far from their timis to see the diffcrrnces, just as 
the inhabitauta of distant countries seem indistinguishable from 
one another until a nearer acquaintance allows us to perceive 
personal idiosyncrasies as well as racial resemblances. But 
as a matter of fsct, the older schools of music show few or ' 
none of those marks by which the work of the early punters 
or poets can be ascribed with tolerable certainty even where 
documentary evidence of origin is wanting; individuality, as 
a thing to be sought for itself, would seem, in music at least, 
to be a far more modem object than would be generally 
supposed* 

In a period when aU the accepted forms of music were in 
a state of furion^ when tlie greatest of them all was only dimly 
apprehended, and when so many were found insuffident for 

the ideaa the composers had to put into them, it seems almost 
paradoxical to point out that the period was marked by the 
Utmost conventionality on the one hand^ and on the other by 
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rebeUioii against conventionality* In an age wben mannen, 
draw, and ideals^ ivere artificial to a d^rae that has never 

been exceeded it is not perhaps surprising that music, or at 
least those branches of it which were intended to minister to 
the pleasure of people of fashion^ should have become as 
artificial as themselves, and indeed it would have been inex- 
plicable if it had remained free from artificiali^. But, while 
the other arts were M, music was still in its most vigofons 
youth^ and its inborn energy could not hut impel its devotees 
to the discovery dP new vehicles of expression, and to the 
development of fresh principles of construction. The contrast 
between the artificiality of the eigliteenth century with its \viu;8, 
ruffle, and furbelows, and the dewy freshness and naturalness 
of the music in vogue at the time^ has often been pointed out; 
hut it is really quite analogous to the discrepancy between 
,wliat may be called the decrepitude of society at the tim^ and 
the virile adolescence of the youngest of the arts. While the 
conventional surroundings of the period did much to hamper 
the free outpourings of natural genius, and to encourage the 
formalism which is the bane of all art, it is to be remembered 
with gratitude that a whole series of the changes above referred 
to^ whether in the structural forms or the outward materials 
of music, were due in the first instance to the patronage of 
music by the fashionable world, which did mote than anything 
else, first, to create the profession of executive musicians whose 
function was purely interpret^itive of other men's work; 
secondly, to stimulate tlie production of music whose primary 
object was to give opportunity for manual or vocal dexterity ; 
and thirdly, to make those demands for great sonority, which 
brought about a complete reformation in the manufacture of 
instruments and the training of the human voicOt CSonsidered 
soldy as ends in themsdves, these objects, or at least most 
of them, might well be regretted, since to a certain extent 
the opportunitit s for individual display which now arose did 
much to obscure, for performers and hearers alike, the true 
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spirit and Ideal purpose of muaic; Init in after times the 
greatest masters of an must have oome short of perfeet ease 

and fullness of utterance had they possessed no chicles better 
calculated to arrest the attention of the public than those 
whicli were in use at tiie end of the geventeeuth century. And 
it cannot be doubted that the modem orchestra^ the most 
complete vehide of mnsical expression yet devised^ could not 
have reached its present heauty of proportion or the perfection 
of its component parts^ without that passion for virtuosity 
as an end in itself, which is one of the leading characteristics 
of the period now to be considered. 

A few words may not be out of place concerning the arrange- 
ment followed in treating the history of the period of Bach 
and HandeL At first sighty the division of music into sacred 
and secuhir may seem like a return to a purely arbitrary and 
unscientific system of division, such as would he unworthy of 
a serious oontrihution to the history of an art. But until quite 
nujdi rn times, the worlds of sacred and seculiir music were 
separated by a great gulf; this was the case, not imrrly in 
the different character of the words employed for vocal music^ 
or in the obvious contrasts of a solemn with a lighter style^ 
but still more unmistakably in structural forms and in dis- 
position of materials. Here and there, as In the wnate da 
ehiesa of the Italians, the secular forms obtained an entrance 
into church music, but as a rule, and for the greater part of 
this |K"riod, the two classes remained totiiUy distinct, owing, 
no doubt, to tlie fact that there was little or no opportunity for 
purely instoumental music apart from more or less elaborated 
dance-lonns, while the great devetopment of secular vocal 
music, as apart from opera, was a product of a far later day* 

In dealing successively with the chorale, the cantata, the 
vocal music of the church, and the oratorio, we shall trace 
many of the principal elements in the artistic development of 
the greatest cumpusers of their time; passing next to a renew 
of the condition of the musical instruments of the period, we 
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must study the oourte of those transitioM which were to result, 

after the close of this age, in the completion of the sonata- 
form ; and ;i slioit bur\ ty of the rise of virtuosity will lead 
us to the iiistoiy of opera and its various conventions. Within 
the limits of our survey falls the darkest hour of operatic 
oonventionalitjr, which preceded the dawn of a new era of 
musical eloquence in the mature works of Gluck* Finally^ the 
condition of things m each of the four countries most actively 
represented in the art is wjnsidered separately, in order to 
include the names of many composers who, thou|]^h nRriturioub 
in themselves, yet had little or no influence on the general 
development of music; and to obtain a general idea of the 
way in which the ordinary musicians, the rank and file of 
the profession^ came into relation with the men of their time. 
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THE GHOBALR 

In Btudying the rise of that Gteiman mxpteaaucy in music 
which began with Bach and Handd^ we are justified in as- 
signing a particular importance to the national inheritance of 
the Chorale. No otiu r ( (nintry can sliuw an artistic possession 
of equal value, or one that so perfectly fulfils the de^tion 
of a natio?i;tl treasure. Allied on the one side to the canto 
fermo of the Latin Chuiehj from whieh indeed it deriyed many 
of the germs of its melodic structiuey and assimilated on the 
other side, in its rhythmic definiteness, to the folk'«ongs 
preserved in popular tradition, it had attained, by the middle 
of the seventeenth centurj, a place in the hearts of the whole 
German race, in which love and reverence had an equal share. 
For the words and tunes of the Lutheran hymns had acquired 
hy this time an authority^ even a sanctity, which ensured 
them against altemtion; yet both were, so to speak, in the 
yemacular^ and there was no hindrance to their popularity 
such as would arise from archaisms in verbal or mumcal 
phrases. There had not been time since the Reformation for 
the enthusiasm of the people to cool towards their hymns, 
which remained as the outward and \ isible signs of the re- 
ligious liberty won by Luther for the German race. Brought 
up upon melodies the simplest and most beautiful that hava 
ever been created, it was little wonder that the whole nation 
should have become mustdaosj and it is curious to see at how 
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many points the characteristics of the chomles seem to have 

suggested expedients which have resulted in the development 
of artistic forms of lasting value. The suirival, in many of 
the chorale melodies^ of the influence of the ancient ecclesiastical 
modes, gave the musicians of Germany a greater freedom in 
the manipulatioii of barmonic rdatbns than was possessed hy 
any other natbn after the dedsiTe supphmting of the modes 
by the modem scaks. The lact that, mdike the plainsong 
of the Catholic Church, the Lutheran melodies were at once 
rhythmical and congregational, rendered it necessary to wait 
at the end of each line of the hymn until the tardy singers 
in the body of the church had reached the same point as the 
choir; and this expedient, at first a mere makeshift to get 
lid of a practical difficulty, bronght about the filling up of 
these pauses with instrumental interlude^ a practice whidi 
not only gave new scope to the invention of the organkts, but 
wliich eventually suggested the form of those cant^ita-choruses 
in which some of the greatest music of the world Ikis found 
expression. Another peculiarity common to almost ail the 
chorale melodies, is their fitness for imitative or fugal treat- 
ment, in which thqr rival, if they do not surpass, the pbunsong 
of former years* 

Again, the dMirsle treated in four-part harmony involved 
the liberation of harmony, and no doubt hastened the day when 
the older rules were to be relaxed. Although it is hardly 
correct to speak of the chorale as belonging, as strictly as 
the plainsong melodies belong, to the ecclesiastical modes, yet 
they conform in many respects to the conventions of the modes, 
and in none more uniformly than in the scheme of tiie final 
cadence, in which tlie final of the mode, or the key*note^ is 
approached by one descending step. In the earliest dawn of 
harmonic treatment the tonality was marked — for there must 
always have been a desire for its definition — by the priu tice 
of allowing one other part to approach the key-note from one 
step bek>w, thus making a third or a sixth with the penultimate 
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note in the modal part. This pair of parts made up what 
was called the 'clausula vera,' and its normal disposition 
was this:— 

Modal part 





In all modes except tlie Phrygian and its plagal counterpart 
the descent upon the final was by a whole tone, and the other 
part, which must rise to the final by a semitone whether the 
mode natunUly contained a aemitone hm or not^ oomlnned 
to loim a rndimentary hannonSc progreaskm^ whicb^ to modem 
earsy conveys the Idea of a panage from the dominant to the 
tonic haimony. Long More the days when tach progresnons 
were viewed harmonically, the madrigalian writers had developed 
their cadences from this harmonic germ, letting the bass fall 
from dominant to tonic, except in the very rare instances where 
the bass ia the modal part. In almost every work of the 
madrigalian period, this form of cadence will be f ound, not 
neoeanrily at the Tciy end, but within a few ban of the dose. 
It la dear that If the two parts shown in the example coindde 
on the key-note or its octave^ and the bass also falls to the 
key-note, two more parts are required if the tonic harmony is 
to be completed ; this is, I take it, a main reason for the great 
preponderance of five-part compositions in the sixteenth century 
and later. In disposing the chorales of his nation in four-part 
harmony, as he did In a long series of cantatas as well as in 
the set of 372 published after his death, a collection whidi 
indndes many of thie cantata settings, Sebastian Bsch made an 
innovation which must at the time have seemed revolutionary ; 
he allowed the part which held what is now called the leading- 
note to break the rule of rising to the key-note, and to fall 
either to the dominant or the mediant of the key. This occum 
with hardly an exception in those chmles, and they are 
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by hr the most Dummua dasB, which foim thdr cadence 
by descending one degree upon the key-note. 

In considering what may be caUed the spiritual ancestry 
of Bach, it would be impossible to lay too much stress on the 
iiillueiice oi" tiie chorale upon his training. And in the history 
of hiB family, too, it played an all-important part. It is a 
fact unique in the history of music, that for many generations 
before the birth of Sebastian Bach^ his ancestors^ direct and 
edlateraly had so greatly needled in the art of music^ that 
in Thuringia the family name came to be used as a synonym 
for ^ musician.* The comprehensive review of the works of 
the elder Bachs contained in the firet book of Spitta's Life 
of Bach, shows most plainly that the sacred music of the time 
in Qermany consisted, hugely if not almost exclusively, in 
arrangements cnr adaptations of cboiale*themes in one form 
or other. Cantatas, motets, instrumental fugues, and the like^ 
were founded on mebdic germs taken from the hymn tunes, 
and nearer stIU to the original chorale stood the form of 
chorale-prelude, or chorale-variation, two forms of the utmost 
importiincc in the work both of Bach and of his ancestors. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, born in March', 1685, at Eisenach, 
therefore inherited the art of the chorale as a birthright, and 
it is not surprising that we should find a series of * chorale- 
partitas' enumerated among the works which Spttta attributes, 
on internal evidence, to the period when he was still employed 
in the choir of the church of St. Michael, at Liineburg. The 
half-brother who became his guardian on the death of his 
father had been a pupil of Pachelbcl, and the organist of 
another church at Liineburg, Geoig Bohm, had learnt his 
art from Reinken of Hamburg. It was mainly through these 
two channels that the inBuence of the great masters of North 
Germany reached Bach at a time when he was most open to 
artistic impressions from without. The pilgrimage undertaken 
by Bach to hear Reinken play at Hamburg is one of the must 

^ lh» daj cf Urtti b not kiiowa» Imt ha wm tepdsaa en Msnh 13. . 
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familiar stories of the great composer^ and the apparently 

miraculouB discovery of the money he so sorely needed for his 
return journey iu the herrings' heads thrown out froni un inn 
window^ is one of the most picturesque incidents in his early 
career. In Bobm^ Reioken, Vinoentius Liibeck, Pachelbel, 
and Bnztehude, we have a group of oompoaerB all of whom 
inflnenoed the young Bach^ while all devoted tfaemadra with 
peculiar seat to the oompoeition of such choiale arrangements 
as have been referred to. The word 'partita' in Bach's early 
works already spokt ii of, points strongly to Reinken's influence, 
for the sets oi vuriaLiotis on the chorale tunes which were so 
entitled were his special province. II iSpitta is right in tracing 
the influence of Bohm on Bach's aixangemcnt of the choiale« 
'Erharm' dich mein V and therefore in assigning it to an eailj 
period of the compcaer's career, we are brought face to face 
with the phenomenon of a pupil attaining in his earliest years 
a level undrt amt of in the world hefore For this arrangement 
has a poignancy of grief, a power of emotional expression, 
quite beyond aoythiug existing at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, qualities that are generally supposed to 
mark only Bach's matorest productions. Throughout his long 
lif^ the love of his oount^s special form of sacred music 
remained with Bach, and innumerable are the instances In 
which he took the suggestion of his compositions from the* 
chorales ; his use of the chorakvs in various arranged forms 
in church cantatas^ and for the organ_, whicli will be discussed 
In later chapters, is one of the chief characteristics of his 
peraona]it|r> and it is not without significance that his last act 
on earth was to dictate from his deathbed to his pupil and 
Bon-in-law, AltnikoV the amended form of an organ chcvale 
arrangement, originally inscribed ^Wenn wir in hSchsten 

* 8m dUtioa of tlw Budi-OMellMihaft, ad. p. 60. 

* A t&umrkMb dinilaiity «iiilt hitmen tUs and a morement in one of 
Kr.hnati'a BibU SonM, deMrfbbig Ow Mutat irttb OoUia. (See J. & Shedloflk, 
aii P imq ftrt t Mmu t Of p. $4.) 
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Nothen sein,' but now adapted to the hymn * Vor deinen Thron 
tret' ich hiemit/ So closely was the love of the chorale 
interwoven with the art of Bach that it gives us a key to 
his whole nature; and the more constantly the influence of 
the chorale upon him and upon the best of his oontemporaries 
IS kept in view^ the more thonraghly. we shall undentand hia 
manner of eacpiessing himielf in music. 
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CHAPTEK II 



THB OAMTATA 

As the direct outcome of the German chorale, the church 
cantata, a form exclusively confined to Germany in its original 
inception, deserves consideration in the next place, both on 
ite own account, and in view of its laige employment by Bach 
througbout his life. 

The nonnal deiign of the cfauicb cantata is rooted in the 
chorale* Its stricter forms retain the actual melody and words 
of the chorale in the successiye numbers ; the poems to which 
many of the specimens are set form a kind of meditative 
commentary- on the spirit of the hymn, or on the passng^p of 
scripture from which the hymn is taken; and, with hardly 
an exceptbn, the simple deliyery of the chonle;^ in four-part 
harmony^ brings the work to a dose. This fonn was recognized 
and used before Bach's time, by his uncksj Johann Christoph 
and Johann Michael Bach, who kft among their so-called 
* motets ' many compositions which conform rather to the 
type of church cantatas, though perhaps they are as a rule 
more polyphonic in style than th^e. 

In a freer form of the cantata, the hymn-tunc appears as 
the groundwork of the opening choms, and is referred to 
vocally instramentally in some, tf not all, of the inter- 
medii^ sectbns for soto voices. The opening chorus is often 
buUt, too, on the scri ptura l text by which tiie hymn is 
suggested; three of the vocal parts, it may be, confine them- 
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selves to tliese wotda, while a fourth brings m the successive 
lines of the hymn-time with its sssodated words* The musicsl 
theme of each line gives the suggestion of the instrumental 

interludes by which the lines are separated, just as the Unea 
are separated in singing the hymn in the Lutheran churches ; 
the Anal verse of the hymn is sung as it would be in the 
church service. If, as often happens in the works destined 
for the greater festivals^ the cantata is in two great divisions^ 
a simple chorale-verse generslly ends each division^ the space 
between the two parts being occupied, in performanoey by a 
sermon. Thus the cantata is almost as closely bound up with 
the service of the church as the chorale itself; as to the 
part taken by the congregation in the simple chorales at 
the dose, we are not veiy clearly informed, but, whether the 
people actually sang or not, one thing is certain, that the whole 
was rqpoded as a symbolic act of devotion. As a rule the 
solo portions are in a contemplative style, set to verses written 
newly around the central idea, in the so-called 'madrigal' 
form Occaisioually they art a paraphrase of the biblical 
text, but more often they are supposed to be the utterance 
oi the individual soul in acceptance and appUcation ol the 
teaching of the scripture. 

Thus it win readily be seen that the cantata is very unlike 
the type of oratorio to which we are accustomed in the present 
day. The oratorio, as we shell see in a later chapter, is a 

' It maj be well to point out that the word 'madrigal* as oaed in connexton 
with German ^xv^try hi\^ Wttlv or nothing to do with the beautifnl form of vocal 
music practifled ia the sixUieiith centoiy; yet the secondary tu(.-aniiig is dorivod 
directly finm tbe first, a» appean the title of the first Oerman book in which 
the word ma empkyvd. Ouptr Zkglfli^a Fon dm UaMgtgim, thm 9cMmm mmI mt 
Musik heqit$msUn Art Vert^ wia tU nach dcr Italidner Manier in unsarer deuUchm 
^pntche aumtarbeiten, nebenst etlichen Frf-mpein, Leipzig, 1653. Ziegler, who no 
doobi obtained his knowledge of Italian madrigala trom his brother-in-law, 
Heinrich Sohttts, deflnet the poetie ftraotttre of the poetry as being nnr^nAw^ to 
any particular numb«rof lines j the Ubm mnet not beof eqnal leQgfli,«id riijne*, 
though permitted, were not enjoitied. It b necessary tor morioal TOUimt to baer 
in tnind that the distinctively Gcrmun um> of the term refers only to tiie mvda, 
not to the music. (See Spitta's Life 0/ Bach^ Eng. transL L p. 469.) 
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quui-dnunatic form of art, and its occarional lapms Into 

a meditatiye style are compiiratively rare, and do not strictly 
belong to the tyj>e. Tfie cantata never loses sight of the 
devotional or religions purpose, and for this reason it must 
always find its complete realization, and fulfil its highest 
objecty in oonnexbn with a church semoe, while the omtorio 
is primarily intended for the ooncert-voom or even the theatre. 
In tile oratorio^ too^ the inddents belonging to "^e story chosen 
must an be clearly presented in dramatic or narrative sequence ; 
in the cantato it very often liappcns that only u passing aUusion 
is made even to important circuniHtances. 

The 'pietistic^ leanings of many of Bach's contemporaries 
found expiession in various mystical poems in which the 
exaggerated sentimentality of the style becomes slmost absurd ; 
but the fashion of viewing everything in its symbolic aspect 
had no little influence on Bach's choice of words, and he 
not infrequently pursues an idea to the ver^e of what :i less 
imae^native (generation than his own might well deem childish, 
in his hands, however, and when allied to the highest kinds 
of music the world has known, it is not difficult to excuse 
the occasional naivet^ of some of the cantatas. In passing 
some of the most prominent of the long series under review, 
it will be seen what an important phioe the cantatas hold in 
the mass of Bach's work, and how closely he adhered to the 
form throughout his life. It will be wtll briefly to enumerate 
the di\'isions in Bach's career to which the four main groujjs 
of the church cantatas are assigned by Spitta, whose con« 
duslonsy based upon the most carefol examination of the 
internal and external evidenocy may be taken as accurate in 
aU instances, (i) The Amstadt and Miihlhausen period (i 703- 
1707); (3) the Weimar period ( 1708-17 17); (3) the Cothen 
period (1717-1723); and (4) the Leipzig period (1723-1750), 

The first part of the first ix rioci, while Bach was organist 
at Arnstadt, has only one cantata assigned to it by Spitta, 
as his creative activity at this time was applied mainly to 
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the works for organ, which will oome under oonsiilmtion in 
a later chapter. In 1707, hia poaition at Amstadt apparently 
iunring become irksome to him^ as a not nnnatural conaeqnence 

of his escapade to Lubeck and his serious prolongation of 
the leave of absence granted by tlie Arnstadt consistory, he 
obtained thv post of ori^^anist at the Blasius-Kirche at Mtihl- 
hauaea, and about the same time he married his first wife, 
his second cousin, Maria Barbara Bach. The principal works 
ascribed to this period imply that the master was unconsciously 
making studies for those cantaftaa in which his greatest thoughts 
were to be expressed ; they are two cantatas, on sacred words 
indeed, but both connected with secular event^^ one in cele- 
bration of the * RathswechseP or change of cuunciilors, the 
other in honour of a wedding. With his appointment as court 
organist and ^ Kammennusicus ' to the Duke of Weimar, in 
1706, Bach was brought more closely than heretofore into 
connexion with instnunental music^ nnce his duties induded 
pUying the first violin in the ducal band. It was only natural 
that his attention should have been for a time diverted from 
the cantata-form, in which he made only three essays during 
the first four years of his tenure of the post. One of these 
was, however, the famous ' Gottes Zeit ist die allerb<^te Zeit,' 
in which a very remarkable departure may be observed from 
the usual scheme;, the choral and solo portions being much 
more cksely interwoven, and the continuity of the work as 
a whole far greater. The work is one of the best known of 
the cantatas, and o;ie in which the emotional design and 
doctrinal intention of the form can best be studied. It dovs 
not belong to the stricU r class of chorale-cantatiis, since not 
one chorale, but three, are introduced in its course, while 
none of them appears in any form in the first chorus. An 
exquisitely pathetic and melodious adagio for instruments (may 
we not see a trace of Bach's newly-formed acquahitanoe with 
Italian music in the title 'Sonatina' prefixed to it?) leads to 
a series of three short choral movements, and these pass. 
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without a break, into solo passages for tenor and Imbs, bearing 
on the subject of prtparation for death and reHigiiatioii to the 
Divine will, since the cantata, or * Actus tragicus ' as it was 
commonly called, had a memorial purpose. The chorus which 
follows these niimben is the most important part of the work; 
the three lower vocal parts carry on a fugue on the words 
<It is the old decree : man, thou art mortal,' while the soprano 
part, on an independent subject, utters the words *Yea, come, 
Lord Jesus.' Meanwhile, the tune of the chorale ^Ich hab' 
mein' Sach* Gott heimgestellt ' (I have cast my care upon 
God) is en out by the flutes and viol-da-fifamba, the whole 
combination giving us, as it were, a complete sermon on death, 
and at the same time a piece of music of perfect beauty. An 
alto and bass solo embody Christ's promise to the penitent 
thief, and the two vmces are combined at the dose, the alto 
singing, against the more declamatory passages of the bass, 
the chorale *Mit Fried' und Freud' fahr* ich dahin,' a hymn 
always associated with the idea of death. The work ends 
with yet another chorale for choir, set much more elaborately 
than in the majority of the cantatas, where, as already said, 
four-part bannony of the simplest kind is the rule. It is set 
merely to the words of a doxology, but the melody is that 
of the chorale 'In dich haV ich geboffet, Heir/ so that the 
thoughts of the listeners, to whom aU these ehorales were as 
familiar as any part of the appointed liturgy, would be con- 
stantly directed towards a meditation on the subject chosen. 

Id about 1713, Bach became acquainted with the religious 
poems of Erdmann Neumeister, and in the next year or two 
used five of them for the cantatas which he was required to 
pfoduce at regular internals. On the model of Neameister's 
work a great many cantata-texts were written by Sslomo BVauck, 
and set by Bach about this time; the year 1714 saw 'Ich 
hatte viel Bekiimmemiss,^ and by 17I7> some thirteen more 
had btjeii written. Two more, apparenUy composed d urines the 
period of his residence at Cothen, or about 1720, are all that 
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precede the splendid tiine of his creative activity ib Leipcig. 
The Cothen period, as it is called, brought Bach so much 
more dosdy than before into connenon with seciihir and 

instrumental music, that it will be best studied in subsequent 
chapters ; the master's appointment as Cantor of the Tliomas- 
scluile in Leipzig, in 1723, gave liim renewed opportunities 
in regard to church music, and accordingly we find his maturest 
and sublimest chond works datii^ from this period. It has 
been calculated that Bach wrote in all 295 cantatas, ainoe 
Mizler in his Necrohgif, p« 168, states that he composed five 
'year-books' for the church fostivals and Sundays, and there 
were fifty-nine days in the ecclesiastical year when music of 
this kind would be required. Deducting the twenty-nine com- 
positions which were undoubtedly written^ as we have seen^ 
before he went to Leipzig, we get the remainder 266 as the 
number written in Leipzig itself. Enonnous as this number 
seems to us» it was considerably less than was achieved by 
some of Bach's contemporariesy and it must not be taken aa 
evidence of over-production, since the oompositaon of the works 
was spread over a long period. Of the 295 cantatas, Spitta 
estimates the number actually preserved as 210, but this 
includes the six cantatas of the Chrutmaa Oratorio, as well 
as various fragments. Now^ the edition ol the Bacb-GeseU- 
achaft indndcs 191 complete csntatas, five fragments^ and four 
doubtful oompositioni^ which, together with the six of the 
ChritimaM OnUorio, only itaake up the number to 9o6. 

It is clearly impossible to analyse the whole body of the 
cantatas that ]i;iv«' come down to us; to describe the most 
important of them, or even to enumerate them by name, would 
far exceed the space that can be devoted to them. But in- 
asmuch as some personal traits in Bach's character, some 
pomts of difference by which this class of compositions is 
distinguished from another in some ways simibr to il» axe 
illustrated in certain examples, it w necessary to study these 
in detail. Bach's realism and the quaint literalism of his 
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treatment^ have been before referred to ; in one of the finest 
of all the cantatas, we have a most instructive example. 
'Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme^ is founded on the hymn 
beginning thiUy and deals, as the hynm doeSj with the subject 
of the parable of the wise and foolish viiginsy connected with 
the mystical marriage between Christ and the Church. The 
plan of the work is perfectly symmetrical, the three ▼erses 
of the hymn being divided by two duets, each preceded by 
a recitative, and entirely independent of the clioraie-tune. 
While the numbers in wiiich the chorale occurs deal with 
those who are represented by the wedding guests (the middle 
section of the work, in which the tenor voice or voices sing 
a descriptum of the wedding festiTitieBy while the festivities 
themselves are naively represented by a bourr6e, is of quite 
exquisite beauty), the two duets can only be described as 
love music, differing hardly at all in style from what might 
appear in a dramatic work. In a dramatic oratorio of the 
Uandelian or Mendelssohnian type, such a definite identificap' 
tion of the Christian Church with an individual singer possessing 
a soprano voice would be unspeakably disturbbg to leveiential 
feelings, to say the least of itj here^ where aU is on a plane 
of mysticism, and the whole is to be r^j^arded as approaching 
very near to an act of worship, we feel that the literalism is 
fully justified. 

We shall notice a precisely similar piece of literalism in 
the soprano song with echo in the Ckmtnuu Oratorio, and 
in passing, reference may be made to another emotional or 
religious motive which occurs with remarkable frequency in 
the cantatas. It is the czpiession of the devout Christian's 
longing for death, and the suggestion of tolling or chiming 
bells with special reference to the idea of a kncU. In a cantata 
written during the Weimar period, * Komm, du siisse Todes- 
stunde,' and in the Leipzig work, ' Liebster Gott, wann werd' 
ich sterben?^ the imitation of the passing bell is contrived 
in the same way, by pimncatoe on the strings, and reiterated 
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higli notes on the flutes. And in the fine cantata for alto solo, 
*Schlage doch, gewiinschte Stuiide/ an actual bell is intro- 
duced into the score. We are enabled to see the bent of the 
master's mind in another instancey since of all the chorales 
on which the cantatas are baaed, one onljr ocean aa the 
gioimdwork of three aeparate oompoaitiona — Ewigkeit, 
dtt Donnerworty^ — a circumatance horn which it ia not nn&ar 
to aaaume that the stern and vigorons piety of the composer 
was often engaged in the contemplation uf the Four Last 
Things. That he took a grave view of many of the brightest 
Christian festivals is clear again from the fact that his Easter 
cantata, < Christ lag in Todesbanden/ treats the solemn clionde 
in such a way as to heighten its sererity, and in fact with 
an almost forbidding sternness of character throughout. In 
the last division of the CftrttlHMi Oratorio, too, we find the 
chorale that we should least expect used as the culmination 
of a work intended to be festal, — ^the chorale that is most 
intimately associated mth the Passion of Christ, from its 
frequent occurrence in the settings of the Passion Music. 

It has been often debated whether the CkriHrnas Oratorio 
should be regaided as a single work, or as a collection of six 
church cantatas. The latter view is justified by the fsct that 
the SIX parts were Intended to be performed on the sucoesrive 
days of the festival, cikHiii^ ^\ ith the Epiphany. Whether we 
conceive of it as one organic wiiole, or as made uj) ui six 
short works, one thing is certain, that the name 'Oratorio,' 
though given by Bach liimself^ is a misnomer, more espedall^ 
when the later defdopments of the Handeiian oratorio are 
taken into account It was written in 1734^ after the series 
of Fassion settings, and it conforms, far more strictly than 
they do, to the type set in the church cantatas. Tiie great 
choruses indeed, which are spread over the six parts, are none 
of them founded, as in the hulk of the cantatas, upon any 
hymn-tune, and in largeness of design they approach nearer 
to the ookMsal forms of the B minor Mass than to any that 
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we know in the eantatu* But there Is no attempt at Im- 
penomition, no imitation of dramatic methods. The aolo parts 

are indindualized only so far as the expressions of the emutions 
varj' ; a terzetto in part V, for example, may be supposed 
to be sung by two devout but timid souls, waiting for salvation, 
while a third, more hopeful than they, reassures them with 
the words ^Peace, lor this ia snreLy He*^ The neaieit approach 
to the dramatic treatment is in the qiiestioii of Wise Men 

* Where ii the new-born kbg?' but here the inquiry is given 
to a whole chorus, and Is answered by a soloist, in the words 
'Seek liim \vithin my breast," which show that the plane upon 
which the work is treated is a purely mystical one. The 
famous cradle-song suggests that the person of the Virgin is 
in a manner represented^ but the words are less suitable to 
the character than to the typcal Cluristian soul. 

It remains to speak of the six motets of undoubted authen- 
ticity^; the form of these differs from that of the cantata 
uiiiiiily in being without accompaniment ; the most beautiful 
of the series, *Jcsu, meine Freude,* is for five-part choru^ 
and has several trio-numbers, the words of Johannes Franck^s 
hymn are set in their entirety, and the ciiorale-tune appears 
in the middle as well as at the beginning and end. There 
are four colossal works in eight parts> 'Singet dem Heirn ein 
neues Lied/ < Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachhdt auf / * Fiirchte 
dich nicht,' and 'Komm, Jesu, komm'; the four-part motet, 

* Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden,' hiis a basso continuo ac- 
companiment, showing that the orgiin must have been used. 
A special interest attaches to these works, inasmuch as their 
tradition went on in Leipzig, through all the years when Bach's 
great compositions were nc^ected. E?en finer than any of 
these is the single eight-part chorus 'Nun ist das Hdl,' which 
with orchestral accompaniment, which Spitta considers to have 

' The beautiful leh laase dxch nUhtf wbich long a work uf i$«bMtuu> 

Ikch's, ii almott oertainly the watk of hia OMoph Bteli. 
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belonged to loine Bfichaehnu cantata, the rest of which is 
loity or poflaSily wet ne?er written. The mighty swing of the 
theme, and its sdenm fervonr of triumphant expression, malie 
it one of Bach's most sublime creations, worthy to stand on 

a level with the massiire choruses of the B minor Mass. In 
the whole ruiige of the church cantatas there is nothing of 
quite equal grandeur. 
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THB E4JB8ION MU8IC 

Thb varioufl settingt of the Bunon own, as their dh«ct 
source, a form of church music quite apart from the chorale, 
and therefore have a less close connexion with the cantatas 
than k sbown^ for example, in the Christmat Oratorio; but 
as there is still less real dmilarity between them and the 
actual church music ol the period, or the oratorio form as 
we know it^ it wHl he heat to pass in reriew the principal 
works in this form that have survived in Germany^ among 
them the masterpieces of Bach, and some important early 
compositions of Handel. 

The practice of reciting the history of the Passion at vesj^rs 
during Holy Week was one of those which the Xutheran 
Church adopted from the Catholic^ and the Gennans of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries contributed largely to 
the number of musical works intended for use at this serrioe. 
Dr. Otto Kade^ enumerates and anal^jrses neariy sixty works 
of the kind from the time of Obrecht down to Heinrich Schiitz. 
Of the composers represented in his list, fourteen are German, 
and among the writers of other nations may be mentioned 
Cyprian de Rore, Claudin de Sennisy, Orlando di Lasso, Tommaso 
Lodovico Vittoria, and our own William Byrd. In the earliest 
specimens, as the liturgical reading of the gospel for Psim 
Sunday in the Roman Church was distributed among three 
ecclesiastics, the narrative is divided into three parts, repre- 

> Dte man Fiirioaihomporitioo bit mm Jshn 1631, CMtonlob, 1893. 
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senting rapectivdy Chiuty the Evangdiity and the people 
(Turba). But originally none of these was taken by a amgle 
voice ; and for some time after the introduction of single Toioes, 

the words were sung by the rt presentatives of Christ and 
the Evant^clist to recitative passages closely modelled on the 
plainsong of the Church. As late as the time of Schiitz there 
was nothing but the biblical narrative, except, indeed, such 
intioductoiy words as ^FlWBio Domini noatri Jesu Christi 
secundum Matthaeum/ or ^Erhebet eure Herzen^ und hdret 
das Ldden unsers Herm Jesu Christi.' The reflective numbers 
and the interspersed chorales were alike a later innovation. 
It was apparently not until 1672 that entirely original music 
was used throughout the Passion service by Sebastiani of 
Konigsberg, and in 1704 Menantes' poem, ^Passions- 
Dichtung des blutigen und sterbenden Jesu,' seems to have 
been set to music by Reinbard Kelser, and performed aft 
Hambuig^. 

In the same year there appeared in the same dty one of 

the earliest important works attempted by Georg Fricdrich 
Handel, who was tlieu jiiiieteen years of age. Bom on Fob. 25, 
1685, just a month before his great contemporary. Bach, 
H;trtde1 ~ "was the second son of Georg Handel, town-surgeon 
of Giebichenstein, a suburb of Halle, by bis second vnte, 
Dorothea Taust; bis musical genius found its oppoitunittes, 
in spite of the indifference of his parents and relations to 
music^ in the possession of an old clavichord which he smutfgled 
into a garret in the roof of the house. In early chiklhood, 
knowing that the court of Sachsen-Weissenfels was more or 
less a centre of music^ and that his father was summoned 
thither, he undertook to run behind the carriage, b^^ging bis 
father to let him go with bim. Happily the suigeon relented, 

* TLc statement rests on the aothority of W. S. Bockstro, who tells ns, in hi* 
Li/9 0/ HcmcUi, p. 31, that the absence of the chorale-element, and of the actual 
wordf of wi'liiiuNb drew down vpgn flie wotk the ccmnwe of the Ltttiiaita CSbatdL 

* The English tam of tlw iian»»ilwij0 Qied liy the eompoMr in bit later life, 
ii Ikore adopted. 
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and allowed the boy to accompany him ; and when the child's 

wonderful talents were discovered by the court organist and 
the members of the duke's band, the duke himself persuaded 
the father to give up the idea of making his child a lawyer^ 
and to let him devote himself to music. F. W. Zachaiif 
organist of the Uebfrauenkirche at Halle (i 663-1721}^ was a 
fieifectly competent master lor him, and under bis guidance 
Handel made astonishing progress, so that by 1701 he was 
already famous, and in 1703 was appointed, on a twelve- 
months' probatioiij organist of the Cathedral of Halk-. During 
this time he was a student at the univertsity. His settlement 
in Hamburg in 1703 brought him into a circle of musicians 
who were active in all branches of music. His adventures 
in coimexbn with the opera will be referred to in a later 
chapter; we are now concerned with his early Pkkssion-music^ 
caUed 'Bin kleines Ptonons-Oratorium/ arranged from the 
gc^pel according to St. Job a, with no chorales, but with 
continiplatlve airs, &c., set to words by Wiiiitlm Postel. The 
meditative numbers begin with a soprano air following im- 
mediately upon the recitative of the £vangelist| the chorus 
is in five parts almost throughout, soprano, alto, first and 
second tenors, and bass. The unportant part of Pilate is set 
for an ako solo^ those of the EvangeUst and Christ for tenor 
and bass respectively. The ' ecce homo ' passage is declaimed 
to a more elaborate accompaniment than is usual in recitative, 
and further on, the scriptuiul words, whether of Pilate or 
the other characters, are expanded into set airs. There is 
a fsndlul little duet ' Schauet, mein Jesus ist Rosen su t^lcichen/ 
and some vigorous choral writtog at tlie passages ^Crucify,' 
. and thou let this man go.' The soldiers castmg lots for 
the vestment are represented in a fugato chorus for alto, two 
tenors, and Iniss. There are two long ducts for soprano and 
bass, a bass aria 'O grosRcs Weh/ in the course of which, 
at a reference to the Saviour's words ' Es ist voUbracht ' the 
full string band is suddenly introduced into the accompaniment. 
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This introduction of a more elaborate accompaniment at im- 
portant points is a foreshadowing of the device so happUy used 
in the St, Matthew Passion of Bach^ where^ la the recitatives, 
Christ's words alone are accompanied by the orchestra. 

It 18 difficult to understand why HandePs work should have 
been bitterly censured by Mattheaon as long after its per- 
formance as 1725; the second pert volume of his CHiiea 
Musica, published in that year, begins with a dialogue headed 
'Des fragenden Componisten erstes Verhor iiber eine gewisse 
Passion * ; the plan of beginning with a recitative, the frequent 
repetition of important words^ the intioduction of a long run 
{jpoMMoggui) on the word * scourged/ are most severely criticized, 
and although the composer's name Is not mentioned, there 
can be no doubt as to the reference, for long quotationB are 
given from the words. 

A new stimulus was given to the composition of passion- 
settings by Brockes* poem, 'Der fiir die Siinde der Welt 
gemarterte uud sterbende Jesus,^ which was set no fewer than 
thirty times between 1712, the date of its publicatiouj and 
X7S7. The first setting was by Reinhard Keiser, and was 
performed in Holy Week m 1714 and 1715, a sdection of the 
favourite numbers from it being published in 17 14 under 
the title of Amterhime SoUloquMe, The instrumentation was 
for two violins, violette (i. e. violiii*), two flauti dolci, two oboes, 
flauto traverso, three ' Bassauni ' (.nc. probably trombones), 
violoncello, and cembalo. The published portions are simply 
the meditative numbers with the recitatives for the Evangelist 
intefspersed* The form of the work is far nearer to the oratorio 
pattern than anything we have studied as yet; the meditstive 
portions are allotted to an imaginary 'Toditer Zbns* or a 
*Glaubige Seele/ as though the dramatic element were gradually 
creeping into the form. The two airs of St. Peter, the vit^orous 
^Nehmt mich mit,^ and 'Schau, ich hh' in strenger Basse,' 
represent Keiser at his best; the former Is carried out with 
a good deal of sldU, and the seeond Is really expressive. Two 
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more passioii oratorios hy Kciier are in ezisteiice, one in- 
complete and of doubtful authenticity; one ia set to the 
narrative in St. Mark's gospel, and is chiefly nurnorable from 
the fact that Sebastian Bach wrote out the separate parts of 
it with his own hand. More important than theae was Kaiser's 
eetting of Konig'a poeni» ^Der mm Tode vemrCholte nnd 
gekreu^gte Jem/ oompoted In 1715. The unial adection 
was puUiahed from tUs, nnder the name of 'Seellge ErlSsmiga- 
Gedaneken/ in which the imperaonal 'GKohige Seele' is 
almost dispensed with, the meditative portions being divided 
among such personages oi" the narrative as Mary Magdalene, 
the disciples^ the Virgin^ and Mary Cleophas, the two latter 
of wliom have a duet. The scene with the penitent thief is 
veiy simple and pathetic. 

Among the most prominent of the thirty setlangB of Brodtes' 
poem was that of Handel dating firom 1716, the same year 
ill wiiich Thiemann's version saw the lip^lit. It wajs composed 
at Hanover, whither Hatidel returned in attendance upon the 
Elector^ our George 1. The story of Handel's loss of favour 
at the English court, and his reconciliation through the ' Water 
Music' belongs to a later part of this book; by this time 
he was not only fiiDy reinstated in tlie royal estimation^ but 
he had slready modified his style of writing very considerably 
under the influence of the English composers of the past, and 
particularly of Purcell. In speaking of the German Passion, 
W, S. Rockstro says^, *The choruses are expressive, or 
vigorousy in accordance with the nature of the words; but 
none exhibit any YCty striking form of contrapuntal develop* 
ment; nor do they ever rise to the grandeur of the UtredU 
Te Deum or MUate^ It would almost seem as if the composer^ 
having once set English words to muric, could nevermore 
identify himself with the school lie had forsaken, or do his 
best in connexiun with Gcrnian poetry.' It must not be 
supposed from tbis^ that the style of the work has anything 
> Ufk^AP, HmM, \j W. aSMkilMbPh 101. 
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in oommfm with tlie later Engliah omtorkM; it oonfonns to 
Kdaer'a model ahnoet exactly, and aa oompaied with Tele^ 

mann's bland and empty strains, or indeed with the work of 
Keiser himself, it reaches a high lerel of expressiveness, 
although it cannot l>e compared with the great compositions 
of Bach which were soon to be given to the worid. The 
chonnea are iounded on choralea, for the moat part, with 
aimple ritoniela or inteiltidea; and aa the meditative pcvtioBa 
are identified with a * Daughter of Zion/ it ia difficult to 
diaaodate tiie f>lan from that of oratorio. There ia a yigorons 
air for Christ, ' Lo ! I will smite tiie slicplierd,' and as usual 
this part is suni^ by a baritone. John and James are repre- 
sented by two altos^ and they Join in a duet, ^ Awake ye now ! ' 
Peter, a tenor^ has two fine airs, and another tenor song, 
allotted to a 'Belierer/ ia introduced by a kmg violin aolo 
of the most rococo atyle. Tlie remone of Judaa ia cxprcBacd 
with a quaint dramatie emphaaia which almost recalla the 
methods of the opera. The soprano air with choral accompani- 
ment, ^ Haste, ye souls,' fore^iliaciows a form afterwards used 
by Bach in both the famous Passion-btttings ; the choral 
interruptions, * Come where ? ' are effective in a measureiy 
though the idea ia never developed^ aa it ia in Bach, into a 
heautif ul and integral part of the murical creation. The duet 
between Christ and the Vifj^ could hardly &il to strilm 
Ustenera in the present day aa overstepping the bounds of 
reverence, and the smug airs sung by the * believers ' during 
the crucifi2Uon are far from giving the impression of a subiime 
tragedy. 

At a time when Pasaion^ttings were ao greatly in vogue 
it wouU have been strange if so selfHxntred a person aa 
Mattheson bad refrained from trying to outdo bia contem- 
poiaries in the composition of a work ot the kind; in the 

first volume of his Critica Musica, published in 1722, he gives 
notice that in March, 1723, a 'neue und besondere Passion' 
of hia own will be performed in the Cathedral at Hamburg $ 
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it is to abound in barmonie and contrapuntal de?ioei of etery 

kind, and the authur explains that he has employed them not 
because he attaches much importance to such feats of muaicai 
erudition^ but in order to give evidence of his own skill. To 
approach such a theme in aucb a ipirit waa thoroughly 
diaracteiiatic of the man. 

Aa Bach wrote five complete 'yeait^ of chnich cantatas^ 
we have good reason to belie?e that^ as Mider, his biographer 
says, he wrote also five Passion-settings. Of these it seems 
that three came, after his death, into the hands of his dis- 
sipated son, VV. Fricdemann Bach, and disappeared; while 
the other two^ falling to Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, were 
carefully preserved, and are the two great works which we 
know as the Si. John and the St. Matthew respectively. 

A St. Luke FMsion, undoubtedly in the liandwriting of 
Sebastian Bach, was long considered to be spurious, or at least 
doubtful; Mendelssohn would have none of it, and, in writing 
in 1838 to the owner of the autog'rapii or transcript^ Franz 
Hauser, points out the great inferiority of a certain chorale 
to all known works of Bach. Still, the weight of documentary 
and other evidence led Spitta to regard tlie work aa a genuine 
oompositton of Bach's Wdmar period*, and when it was 
puUisbed, at first in a pianoforte score, and subsequently in 
the edition of the Bach-Gesellschaft, the great majority of 
German autliorities were convinced of its authenticity, although 
it is evidently a very early work. 

If we are warranted in accepting the St. Luke Passion as 
a genuine work of the Weimar period, it must be nearly 
contemporary with Kaiser's, Handel's, and Tdemann's works. 
We are struck with the great preponderance of chorale-verses 
over reflective solos ; there are thirty-two of the former, and 
only seven of the latter, in the course of the whole work. The 
single instrumental movement, too, is the chorale, ^Ich hab' 
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mem' SacV Gott heimgesteUV played in ■imple fora^^mrt 
haraioiiy on wind inrtruments^ before and after the flinging 
of a verse of the same hymn. By a stroke of genius which, 

as Spitta says, is a strong evidence for the authenticity of 
the work, the same time, with the same disposition of instru- 
ments, interrupts the course of the pathetic tenor air, 'Lasst 
mich ihn nur noch einmal kiissen.' 

Such musical meditations on the biblical tesct seem to have 
gained in importance as time went on. One of the most 
striking points in the comparison between the two great and 
well-known I'assion-settings of Bach is tlie relatively small part 
which such numbers play in the earlier of tlw two, that 
according to St. John. It may have been, as Spitta is careful 
to say, that the poem of Brockes, from which Bach took most 
<if the non-scriptural words of the first part, was unsuited to 
his purpose for the second, so that he was compeUed to write 
the words for himself ; but it is also possible that the element 
of devout reflection upon the events of the story assumed an 
ever-increasing importance in Bach's mind. Certainly the 
reflective numbers of the St. Matthew Passion arc both more 
numerous and of greater beauty than the corresponding portions 
of the St. Jolm; while in the latter^ the utterances of tlie 
crowds the priests, the disciples, and, in short, all the persons 
who could be represented by a chorus, are far more elaborately 
set than they are in the St Matthew Pasdon, bdng longer 
and more organic in structure. Such a series of magnificent 
choruses as *We salute Thee,' 'Crucify/ *We have a law,' 
' If thou let this man go,' ' Away with Him ! ' ' Write thou 
not,' and 'Let ns not divide/ finds no exact counterpart in 
the St. Matthew Passion; but theur place is there taken by 
the duet with chorus, ^My Saviour Jesus now is taken,* irith 
its dramatic sequel, ^Have lightnings and thunders in clouds 
disappeared ? ' which are obviously of the same mystical 
character that was referred to in speaking of the cantatas. 
There are points in both works where the plan of structure 
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is teen to miggcat almost oonventional numbers ; eacb lias at 

least one of those solos on a freely invented subjectj accom- 
panied or interrupted by a chorale or chorale-like chorus, the 
pattern of which was set in the St. Luke Passion^ by the 
tenor solo already mentioned; and the same motive of a 
valedictofy chorus sung to Christ in the grave is employed 
at or near the dose of each. Just before this final chorus 
of the St. Matthew Passion^ the theme of which has recently 
been found in a sarabande from a suite in C minor pubVsbed 
ill B.-G., xlv. 1, we find a very beautiful arioso for iour solo 
voices answ^ering one another, with choral refrains ; and the 
same type of composition appears in the corresponding placey 
just before the last chorale of the Christmas Oratorio. 

In the St, John Passionj which was performed for the first 
time on Good Friday, I7a4> we find no attempt made to 
distinguish between the words spoken by Christ and those of 
the other persons of the history; but in the St. Matthew 
Passion, first performed on Good Friday, 1729, the master 
adopted the expedient of giving the accompaniment of Christ's 
words to the orchestra^ and leaving those of the others sup- 
ported only by the bass, the harmonies being filled up at the 
discretion of the harpsidiord or oigan player. This sltemation 
of tone-colour gives the most beautiful contrast that can be 
conceived, and the solemnity which it adds to the utterances 
of the Sariour is one of the most impressive elements in the 
work. In each of the compositions, the formal announcement 
of the source of the history, quoted above as the opening 
words 1^ almost all the older settings of the Passion, faaa been 
expanded into elaborate introductory choruses, and that which 
opens the St. Matthew Ptanon is one of the greatest creations 
of the master. The motive, which no doubt grew out of the 
chorjile-interruptions already referred to, of letting a chorus 
break in upon the long smooth flow of a solo with brief 
interiog^ous, had been used by Handel in the work above 
mentkNied, and by Bach himself in the St. John Pusion, 
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where in the hass aolo, 'Haste, ye deqply-woimded spirit^* 
the word 'Come' suggeits the chonU intemption 'Come 
where?' a device which in less sacred sononndingB might 

pro\oke a smile^ but which, as ustd liy Bach, is pre-einiiieiitly 
suggestive and beautiful. Although he uses it again, at pre- 
cisely the same point of the narrative (the meation of the word 
'Golgotha'} in the alto solo^ ^See the Saviour's outstretched 
arm,' Bach was not afraid of discounting its effect hy anticipar 
tionj the introductory chorus of this Urfest of ids FAssion- 
settings is divided into three hodies of singers, the first of 
which, in a flowing, plaintive measure, expands the motive, 
* Come ye daughters,' while a second choir breaks in upon 
the first with the single words * Whom ? * or * What ? * As 
if this were not enough, a third chorus, of sopranos only, gives 
out the first verse of the hymn, 'O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig^' 
the whole forming one of those monumental compoaitbns in 
which Bach has had no peer. 

In both the great Passion-settings, the redtatives of tiie 
Evangelist and of Clirist are aiarvellous in their emotional 
power; that the solemn utternneea of the Saviour should 
inspire a great religious writer like Bach to bis sublimest 
thoughts is perhaps less surprising than that he should have 
found varying expressions for the words of the EvangeUst, 
and have fused, as it were, the conventbnal endings of reci- 
tative into phrases that must strike every hearer as giving 
the exact musical equivalent of a narrati\ c told u ith tiic uluiost 
flimplicily, yet with the most coniplete and affecting sympathv. 
Never before or since has recitative been raised to so high 
» value of expressiveness, whether we consider the recUtUwo 
ieeco of the narrative portions (note the exquisite little cadenza 
in which the bitter weepmg of St Peter is described), or the 
more elaborate numbers with accompaniment, such as 'O 
blessed Saviour,' 'Although my heart and eyes,' *The Saviour 
low before His Father bending,' or 'At evening/ all in the 
Matthew Passion. If recitative has never been so eloquent. 
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iurIj iome of the aim Biirpass all the mmicat ou^uiinga 
of the Iranan sj^t in intensity of melodic uttenuiee; 'It ia 

finished/ and 'Consider, O my soul," of the St. John Passion, 
and 'Have mercy' of the St. Matthew, have no rivals in the 
range of art. The width of Bach's sympathetic insight it) to 
human nature ia wonderfully shown in the circumstance that 
in the later of the two great Pasaion-aettingSy the meditation 
on the betrayal, in the aoprano solo 'Bleed and break/ and 
the splendid air in which the of Judas is expressed, 

are not less emotional, not less vividly treated, than the 
repentance of St. Peter. Often too, in both works, but oftcncr 
in St. Matthew, the obbligato instruments wiiich are introduced 
BO frequently in the aira are given a directness of utterance 
which makea them more doquent than the sung words they 
acoompaDy, TUa is especially the case with 'Have mercy/ 
where the mlin obbligato is even nuxre emotional than the voice 
part ; and in ' Come, healing cross,' the Tiol da gamba becomes 
the chief interpreter of the meditation. 

It is not unsuitable that at this point we should consider 
the character of Baches writing for the voice, as exhibited in 
the long series of worlcs intended for the Xmtheran Church. 
Throughout these;, two widely different styles of treatmg the 
voice will be percelred by every one. On the one hand, the 
iorm of the vocal phraaes in the recitatives, and the structure 
of the subjects in the choruses allotted to the disciples or 
the Jews in the Passion-settintrs, are mainly declamatory; 
they are always suggested by the natural accent of the words 
as they would be spoken, and although in the choruses the 
subject may be expanded into a flowii^ mdody, it is in the 
first instance dictated fay the words* In both these classes, 
expressioD is the primary object of the composer, and aettfacr 
here nop anywhere else can we find Bach ehoosing a phrase 
that was inexpressive because it happened to suit the con- 
venience of a singer. For this reason, the vocalists who are 
nothing else;, have in all times eschewed the music of Bach, 
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leaving it for the artists who aim at perfection of the inter* 
pvetative art. The other aide of Bach'a tocbI writing ia diaplayed 
in the chorale-choraaea, and m the meditative aira; in the 
fonner the vocal phraaea are thought of aa making a flowing 
contnipanta! accompaniment to the chorale^tune which aervea 
as the canto Jermo, and the ideal is not very different from 
that of the composers of the previous ciiitury, altiiough the 
manner of treatment has nothing in common with these. The 
aira are often accnaed of being too instrumental in design, 
and to a certain extent tlie chaige ia not ill-founded. To Bael^ 
aa to all the greateat maatera of the art, the chief intereat of 
what ia called 'abstract' music waa in the themea tibemsdvea 
regarded as sequences of ideal sounds^ unconnected with any 
special quality of tone; adopting the common analogy from 
painting. Bach was first a draughtsman, and a colourist only 
in the secondary sense. For this reaaoOj hia vocal melodies 
loae little by being played upon inatramenta^ and indeed their 
beanty ia aometimea enhanced by such a change^ For though 
they are beautifui and roelodioua in the higiieat degree, they 
are not always very ^gratefuF to the singers; and it must 
be ownid that in the cantatas tiiere are not a few numbers 
which seem as if Bach had a special detestation of the tenor 
voice aa well aa a low opinion of the intellectual capacity 
thai generally accompaniea it. For the abounding dif&cultiea 
of many of the tenor airs can hardly be o^lained unlesa we 
assume that Badi was not unking to set before his singers 
tasks of mere virtnonty which could never be perfectly ac- 
complished. Nor would he ever countmunce any slightest 
alteration of the musical text ; hia btrictness with regard to 
this went so far that he adopted the convenient plan of writing 
out the exact notes of the recitatives as they were to be sung, 
departing from the custom of his oontempomries and prede- 
ceasoray who had a whole code of conventional doeea and 
cadences represented by notes altogether different from those 
intended to be actually performed. 
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In the same way his arrangement of the syllables in airs 
and choruses is thoroughly characteristic^ and to alter it in 
any way is to sacrifice much of the point and vigour of Bach's 
ideas. A well-known instance is in regard to the beautiful 
air, 'Mein giaubiges Hene^' from the cantata * Alio hat GoCt 
die Wdt geliebl.' 
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The amngemcnt of the eyUaUee in the openbg phnee gives 
a aenie of energy, of spiritual dation, which is entlxely lost 
wlien the oommon change is made 
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And at the same time, the final drop of a seventh at the 

end of the air is generally translated into the commonplace 
rise of one note, because it is a little easier to sing. The 
beginning of this air has been quoted at length, since it 
illustrates a marked characteristic of Bach's airs. When the 
voice first entersy it sings not the whole of the first strain, 
hat only half of it; the whole strain is not given in this case 
until haiB ^la. Tlie space between the half-strain, and the 
repetition which is completed, is filled by two bars of the 
ritoniello which has already been heard, bars 7-8, a literal 
repetition of bars 3-4. In examining the whole number of 
aire scattered through the cantatas and elsewhere, this exact 
pattern occurs so continually that it must surprise the student 
of Bach who has been accustomed to consider him as the 
least conventional of all the composers of old time. It is 
indeed strange that so original a master should have used a 
puidy conventional formula to such an extent as he has done ; 
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and it m Btill more strange to find that it is of commoner 

occurrence in the later cantatas written at Leipzit^, than in 
those which date from the Weimar period. Wiiencc rould 
have come, we may ask, the influence which led Bach to wiite 
in a more conventional style in later life, if only in this one 
respect^ The formula is certainly not of his invention^ for 
it 0CCQT8 before the date of Alesaandro Scaiktti^ in whose ain 
it is used almost uniTersally. The explanation of the pattern 
is probably this ; that the proper structure of the air begins 
at the point where the first strain is sung in its < ntirtty (in 
the above instance at bar 8, last quaver). The opening 
ritomello is as usual a mere introduction^ and between this 
and the air itself comes what we may regard as a passage 
partaking of the nature of a second ritomello^ partly vocal 
and partly instnimentaL It is not impossihle that it may 
have had its origin in the derire to incorporate in an idealized 
form the title of the son^, or its opening words, before the 
air itself was started. From a point of development at which 
the singer may iiave been in the habit of announcing to his 
hearers what he was about to smg, it is no long step to 
emlMdying the title in the introductoiy portion of the air. 
(Compare the expansion of the sung title of the older Passion* 
setting, ^Passb secundum Mattliaeum,* &c.> into the sublime 
opening choruses of Bach.) But whatever its origin, it is at 
least not unlikely that Bach may have acquired and assimilated 
the habit of using this formula during the secular part of 
his .career, the Cothen period, when he was brought into 
contact with the music of other countries more dosely than 
at any other part of his life, Tiiere are signs that he did not 
consider the focmuk as worthy of his most dignified and 
important woric; in the Matthew Passion there is only one 
example, in tiie bass air near tiie end, * Make thee clean, my 
heart, from sin ' ; in the St. John Passion tiie first treble 
air is the only number in which it is strictly adhered to; and 
the last treble air, * Dissolve, O my heart,' shows il^ but in 
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a modified lorm, tlie rqietltioii not being quife liteimL Id 
the B Minor Mam it may be traced in tlie rhythmic ■tractiire 

of the bass air, * Et in Spirituni Sanctum,* but nowhere else ; 
and this work moreover contains a most interesting number 
in which Bach has adopted an air from one of tlie cantatas, 
but has changed its structure in such a way that this formuhiy 
though pfominent in the cantata, diiappeara altogether from 
the later Yeraion. The alto air, ^Agnua Dei,' of the Maaa 
Is a remodelled veraion of 'Ach, bleibe doch, mm liebatea 
Leben/ from the cantata ^Lobet Gott*; while the general 
course of the opening section follows that of the cantata-air, 
the bare repetition of the first phrase is avoided, partly by 
interchanging tlie parts allotted to the voice and the violins, 
and partly by the addition of the beautiful little phrase to 
which the woida 'Agnus Dei' are first sung. The middle 
section of the cantata-air is also left out altogether, another 
change which supports the surmise that in this greatest work 
of his life, Bach was anxious to depart from the conventionali- 
ties of his time in every way that Avas possible. 

The history of the Passion-settings after tlie time of those 
of Bach is one of growing sentimentality. In this, as in all 
other branches of music, solidity and grandeur, maasiTe effects, 
and the solemnity of piled-up harmonies, were sacrificed to 
a gentie, not to say effeminate style, wUch aimed solely at 
stirring an amount of emotion- which could be indulged without 
transgressing the limits of good breeding. What had been 
dignified became merely pompous; and for the poignant ex- 
pression of Bach, the later compoaem gave soft inanities which 
were occasionally plaintive, but never pathetic Tlie tendency 
to this weaker style came undoubtedly from the opera, which, 
in all countries, was under the same influence. And the last 
ni the German attempts to treat the subject of the Passion 
in nmsic, or rather the last we have now to consider, came 
from the two most popular of the German opera-writers, Hasse 
and QrauD, whose careers must be more fully dealt with in 
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a later chapter. A comparatively small quantity of Hasse's 

Morks lias been preserved, but among them one of the most 
important ia the oratorio, or so-called ' Passions-Oratorium/ 
IHe Pilgrimme atif Golgotha, or in Italian^ / Pellegrini al 
Se^kro. The evil traditions of the opera, and the silly 
■entiDientality that was their conaeqneDoe, heie reach the very 
lintitB of the absurd* Four pilgrims^ provided with male 
nameSy although all lour voices are soprano, are conducted to 
the sacred hill of Calvarj' by a 'Fiihrer' (bass), and their 
pious ejaculations, conveyed in a Xonv^ series of trite airs, with 
an occasional concerted number in the most meagre style of 
harmony for two sopranos and bass, make up the whole plan 
o£ the work. At the end of the whole is a four-part cfaoras 
with inutative entrieSy 'Uns, die hier als Filger wallen/ which j 
with the overture^ is the moat considerable thing in the oratorio. 

In scheme the famous 'Tod Jesu^ of Graun evidently 
belongs to the meditative or rather sentimental treatmcnta of 
the subject; and the style tells of a time when massive 
workmanship in choral writing was still admired by technically 
educated musicians, although the more meagre setUng of com> 
paratively atmple melodies had already begun to be preferred 
by the general public While the choruses in * Der Tod Jesu/ 
such as the first, *8ein Odem ist schwach,' the joyful 'Frenet 
euch alle,' or the final ' Hier liegen wir/ have something of 
Bach's dignity and much of the solid grandeur of the best 
eighteenth century work, the smooth airs, with their leanings 
towards vocal display and an almost operatic style, seem almost 
like a foreshadowing <rf the earlier works of Haydn. The 
structure of the airs is entirely foimal^ and every number 
that is not a fugue, a redtattve, or a chorale, is In the dis capo 
form. The soprano is indeed more higlUy favoured than the 
other soloists, but there are tenor and bass airs, and tlie latter 
voice has two very fine numbers. The rhorales are all in the 
broadest four-part harmony, and in one number, 'ihr Augea 
wemt,' a chorale-theme is taken by two sopranos, above a 
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1mm sob, ' Weinet oicht.' The dialogue-fonn of this^ and the 
wordB and style of the final chonu, illuatrate the conventton- 
alitiea of the Fhiaion-mnsic of which we have traced the conrae 
ffom Kdaei^B day onwardt. 

Althougli there seems to be no record of its ever iKi'^ing 
been given in England, Graun's *Tod Jesu ' has b( t ri kept 
before the German public by the fortunate circumatance that 
in consequence of ;t be([uest it is still annually performed in 
Berlin daring Holy Week, and has thus acquired the place 
of a recognized daaaic, quite apart from its intrinsic merits. 
Considerable as these are^ the work has not the strength and 
vitality which have given The Messiah its unique position in 
the affections of the Anglo-Saxon race, or which obtain ever 
more and more widely-spread recognition for the Passion- 
settings of Bach. 
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LATIN GHUBG!H KUBIO 

Bbfore completing our survey of Bach's choral works by 
an examination of the great Mass in B minor and tlie other 
compositions set to Latin words^ it will be well to turn our 
attention to the state of church mtisic outside Gennany, in 
order to olitam a standard of comparison from the works of 
the prindiial composers .of music primarily intended for the 
service of the Church. In tins respect the only country that 
had a large and living influence upon the art of the time was 
Italy. The English anthem- writers of the generation that 
followed Purcell were of very small account^ and their works 
naturally had no vogue outside the walk of the English 
cathedralsi the best and most typical of the French pro- 
ductions in this Idndy Camina's motet— grands choeuis et 
symplionies' — ^'In convertoido/ is a fine piece of six-part 
choral writing, with strings generally in unison with the voices ; 
solo voices are used, oboes are introduced, and the strong 
influence of Luliy is apparent throughout, so that it has a 
strange likeness to the accompanied anthems of Pelham Humfrey 
and Blow^ and even of PurcelL The composers of Spain wm, 
liice the rest of the worid, influenced by the Italians, and more 
especially by those of the Neapolitan school, just as the 
Viennese were by those of tlie Venetian. Naples, it must be 
remembered, was at this time under the doiainioii of Spain, 
as Venice and a great part of northern Italy was under that 
of Austria ; and although the Spanish composers never managed 
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to establish a school of Emopeaii celebrity, such as that 
which fi^ve Vienna the supreme place among European capitals 

for so ioiig, tlu y left a number of church compositions which 
will clum our nttention in a later part of this ch;ipter. 

The successors pupils of CariBsimi, Legrenzi, and Aless- 
andro Scarlatti, whose works are almost, if not altogether, 
exdosively vocal^ are less famous than thdr contemporaries 
whose slcill on the violin marks an epoch alike in virtuosity 
and in composition. To understand the position of these lest 
renowned writers in the development of their art, we must 
review very briefly the course of musical events during* the 
preceding cintury. For almost a hundred years after the 
revolution of 1600, when monody superseded polyphony, and 
the ideals of musicid composers were completely altered^ one 
sausiclaa after another had borne his part in the reconstructive 
process whidi was necessary in order to bring a well-oideicd 
art, a eoemic whole, out of the chaotic condition into which 
music had been plunged by the innovators nHth Monte\ erdc 
at their head. In proceas of time, a large measure of skill 
had been attained in the new sunrouudings, and a kind of 
polyphony had been shown to be possible, even though the 
motion of a single melody was henceforth to be recognised 
as the primary object in music* The interweaving of many 
voices into a smooth fiibric in winch no one part should be 
more prominent than another, was no longer held up as an 
toA desirable in itself; rather was it the composer's ideal to 
allow now one, now another part, to hold the supreme position 
in the eiqiansion of one melodic idea. In considering the 
church oompositkms of Durante^ Leo^ Caldara, and in fact 
the great bulk of Italian vocal writers down to the date of 
JommelU, we are often puszM by finding numbers in whieh 
a magnificent idea of vocal sonority goes hand in hand vrith 
constructive ability and polyphonic resource, set in close juxta- 
position Mitli portions wliose triviality of style, thinness of 
textur^ and poverty of iAventioOa seem to us in the present 
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day so out of keeping with what has gonv brfore that another 
authorship might be suspected, were not the phenomenon too 
common to admit of such an explanatioo. Not seldom does 
ooe of their choruses b^^in with a magghe fugal section, 
conceived on the broadest lines, and worked with masteily 
ability and address in regard to the imitations and the inter- 
twining of the Toices; without a moment^s pause, perhaps 
in the middle of the same number, we find ourselves listening 
to a couple of poprano parts pursuing each other in thirds 
above a duU basa without the slightest intermediary support 
from the inner parts. It is not at all easy to account satis- 
iactofily for the incongruity. The facts will not allow as to 
suppose that in Italy in the eighteenth eentttiy there were 
two antagonistic parties, as with our own puUic in the present 
day, the one able to admire what was complex, the other 
only capable of grasping the simplest and least original strains 
that could be put before them. Nor is it more likely that 
the increasing demands of solo-singers for passages meant 
to show off their yoices were the cause of the poverty of certain 
sections as contrasted with the rich beauty of the ndghboaring 
divisions of the work. The practice is far too nearly univenal 
to be expluned on grounds as accidental as these. The true 
explanation seems to be that the Italians, although possessing 
all the skill of treating many parts, all the feeling for massive 
harmonies and sonority of effect, were yet far behind their 
oontemporsiies in Qermsny and England in respect of the 
form into which a great chorsl work should be cast* Fugal 
composition seems to have been easy to them, but apart from 
fogue and its kindred forms, they were at a loss for an effec- 
tive means of obtaining relief in any manner that could he 
called truly choral. During the reconstructive process already 
referred to, the Germans, even before the days of Bach, had 
discovered that their own chorales could be used according 
to the older methods of a past day, as emUi/ermi, or in other 
ways as a groundwork for laige diomses; and Handd was^ 
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not iloir, on Mi arrival in England, in studpng the ebafaeter- 

iatics which had ^iven Purcell his position as a writer of 
choruses. The Italiaua had no such opportunity, and were 
(impelled to seek variety in complete contrast. It is difficult 
for ufl who have outlived the vogue of Roasini's 'Quia eat 
homo^' and BeUint'a ^Mira, o Normay* to realiae the extra* 
ordiiiarjr fudnatioii wiiich two-part writing of a certain land 
emciaed upon the Italtana down to the date of thoae com- 
positions, without a break from the time when the Abbate 
Steffani (i 655-1 730) first won popularity by his chamber 
duets. These, of which the style is faithfully reproduced by 
Handel in his series of twelve chnmber duets, and in the duet 
death, where is thy eting' in The MesHah, contrive to 
give an effect of richneMi and even of elaboration, with meana 
almoat the aimpleat that could be deviaed. In Clari'a (1669- 
c. 1745) worka of the same clasa we find a growing preference 
for easy flowing melody, for the sake of which a certain amount 
of thinness of effect is allowed. It is clear that the comblimtioQ 
of two sopranos, or soprano and contralto, above a bass, could 
not alwajra have been conaidered aa bald aa it would be in 
the picaent day^ for iti popularity lasted down to the days 
of CaUcott and the English glee-writer* generally* In the 
daya of wbidi we are apealdngy too^ it must be remembered 
that intricacy and involution were falling into disregard; and 
that, as time went on, music in Italy became ever simpler 
and simpler in structure ; and although the Italians them- 
aelvea developed no new forma upon their aimpMed music, it 
was the deamesa of ontfine, and the prominence given to 
amooth melodic motion, which prq^aied the way for the advent 
of Haydn and Moiart. 

In Older to understand the state of music in Italy we must 
bear in mind the three great schools of Venice, Bologna, and 
Naples, the e:lorie8 of which, in a former generation, had been 
respectively Legrenzi, Colonna, and Alessandro Scarlatti. The 
tot of these schools produced Lotti, Gaiparini, Caldara, 
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Mafoello^ and GaluppL From Bologna came Claris Bononcini, 

and Martini; and in some ways the Neapolitan school is 
the most important of the three, since it contains the nanics 
of Astorga, Durante, Poipora, Leo, Cafaro, Pergoiesi, and 

Jommclli. 

The fint of the great Yenetiaiis of our period^ Antonio Lotti 
(c. 1667-1740), is a man whoae attitude and ideala it is hard 
to understand. It may be that his connexion with St. Mark's^ 
of which choTch he became a chorister in 1687, principal 
organist in 1704, and maestro (after his return from Dresden) 
in 1736, gave or strengthened his taste for the older niusic. 
It is very difficult to ascertain the chronological sequence of 
his compositiooB, as he published nothing but a collection of 
^Duettiy terzettif e madrigali' in 1705. As compared with the 
true madrigals of tlie sixteenth century his compositions so 
called laU very far short of perfection; but it is dear that 
both in his attempt to write any kind of music in a form 
that was by this time vot-ed out of fashion, and in his liking 
for polyphonic music generally, he was far more in sympathy 
with the solid s^le of the past than with the increasiiig 
deliglit in what was trivial. 

It has been suggested by more than one historian that this 
B^rere style of music was that in which he chiefly delighted, 
and that he was induced by the claims of a frivolous public 
to write as he did in his operas, which indeed scarcely ever 
rise above the prevailing style of the period. But this can 
liardly be an accurate summary of the case, for it happens 
not seldom that we find the two styles in doae association 
with one another. His sacred works show a great snd in fKt 
almost unaccountable variety of styles ranging from the most 
severe polyphony to a brilliant and hr more modem style of 
which an incomplete Mass^ (the Kyrie beginning in G minor, 
and the Gloria ending in F major) is a typical instance. In 

^ Brit Um. Add. 1C& 94,997. 
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ito ooune a brilliant lolo^ ' Laudanraa,' leada into a 'Gratiaa 
agimua' for chorus, in homophonic atfle with rery diatinet 
rhythm. The orchestration la of a yeiy rudimentary kind, 
and is generally confined to instrumental repetitions of what 

has just been sung. It is difficult to believe that the same 
hand can have written this, and such uncompromisingly austere 
music as the mass for four voices imaccompanied, given in 
voL i* of Proske's MutUa Divina, the four-part Magn^icat 
publiahed by Breitkopf and Haertel, or the two versions of 
the 'Crudfiztts' that are contained in RocUitz'a Sammhmg 
vorzUffSeher Oeganfftwerke, vol. ii. Between the two in that book 
stands a ' Qui tollis ' in an entirely inappropriate siciliano style 
with an undoubtedly effective, but sadly irreverent accompani- 
ment. The ' Crucifixus ' for eight voices has a fine opening in 
imitation, and the other, in six parts, haa an ending so curiously 
like Sebastian Bach's setting of the same words in the B minor 
Mass that it seems worth qnottng lor purposes of comparison \ 
These are the last fourteen bars of the ^eoe: — 
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> For other exampki of the infaenee of Lolli vfoa Bld^ IM flMtla*t LUk 
qfBach (Eng. Uual), it 6^ 9 j iU. aS. 
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The resemblance is far less one of notes than of general 
character^ for the actual motive of the three descending notes 
is more like tbe ^Qui toUis' of Bach's mass; but the mood 
of the two cofflpoettkmi i> piaeticaliy identlealy although LottPs 
rather dnll dose cannot compare for a moment with the 
wonderful harmoniee at the end of Bach's choraa. Still if 
this, or the other * Cnicifixus,' were what Burney heard in 
St. Mark's, we need not wonder at his being moved to tears 
by the impressive effect of the music ^ 

Another pupil of L^grenzi, Antonio Caldara (1678-1736), 
like so many of his oontemporarieiy spent a great part of his 
mature yean abroad, being Tioe-capdlmeister under J. J. Fux 
of Vienna from 17 16 until his death. He was a marvdloudy 
prolific writer, and as a natural consequence, his works hare 
passed almost out of remembrance. Yet while his well-known 
song, *Come raggio del Sol,* gives an idea of the dignity of 
his mek)dic writing, a Crucijijnu in sixteen vocal parts ^ 
shows complete mastery of the contrapuntal problem, and an 
eight-part Mtfgn^leai* is of sterling value; the Dorian mode 
is handled with a knouMge rare at this date. The same MS. 

^ Bnnwy, Tour in Franet and Italy, p. 1 45. * Brit. Mtw. Add. MS. 38(389. 

* Add. MS. 31^30. 
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oontaiiui a fine lettmg of the Fnim CmifStebar for *cboSb/ two 
violiiis and a foni^^art dionis with lopnuio solo. The oboe part 
it written a note lower than the rest, which is in the key of A. 

The solo voice 5s nsed in various numbers, both alone and with 
chorus, with great skill, in a fairly florid style, with which such 
a number as the foliowing chorus contrasts rather oddly 
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In the library of the Royal CoU^ of Music are twelve 
motets for two and three voices (two aopiaiiot and htm would 
teem to be a favourite combination), aa weD as tbiee maaeea 
(on^ for five voices and strings, has only a Kyrie and Gloria). 
The mass for four voices and strings in D minor contains some 
of Caldara's best work. 

Of the compositions of Francesco Gasparini (c. 1668-1737) 
there is none that has the slightest importance in the present 
day; he was a pupil of Corelli and Pasquini in Rome, and 
went to Venice as music teacher of the Ospedale della Piet&^ 
where he had for his most distinipMshed pupil Benedetto 
MarceDo (1686-1 739), who was also a pupil of Lotti's. Maroeilo 
was of noUe &mfly and hdd various official and legal posts, 
so that he was what we should call in modem times an amateur. 
None of his operas, oratorios, or masses, attained anything 
approaching the success of his setting of the first fifty Psalms 
In the pan^hrase of Girolamo Ascanio GiustinianL The eight 
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volumes which appeared hetween 1724 and 1727 were frequently 
reprinted, and MS. copies are not uncommon. Beginning 
with a whole volume of compositions in two parts (choruR and 
solos) with a basio cotUmuo for the only accompaniment^ the 
•ettiiigB become mine daliorate aa th^ go on^ and the longeit> 
aa well aa one of the finest of the leiieiy la the last Ftalm 1 
(our Ftalm li), a diUerere for thtee parts^ alto, tenor, and 
hassy with obbligato parts for two violette (violas). AH the 
settings, whether simple or elaborate, display great skill and 
knowledge of good effect, and one reason of their wonderful 
popularity must surely be that the composer is a master of 
the art of contrast and variety ; 80I0S or dueta are interaperaed 
with the choial portiona, and are for the moat part in a far 
more suave and flowing style than these; though far less 
anatere than Lotti'a sacred worka^ the Plsalma show no lack 
of solid workmanship, and the handling of the contrapuntal 
parts shows nmcii skiU. 1 

The sacred music of Baldassare Galuppi (i 706-1 785) need 
not detain us, as it is far less famous than his operatic or 
instrumental works. And in this diviaion of the hiatoiy the 
ichool of Bologna need not be gone into my doady; the two- 
part oompotttiona by winch Clari'a name ia best known have 
already been r efer re d to ; of Bonondni much will have to be 
said in connexion with the opera and the English surroundings, 
and the deservedly great name of Padre Giambattista Martini 
(1706-1784) rests upon his skiU as a teacher and an authority 
on the history of the art rather than on his own compositionSi 
though a book of 'litaniae' waa published, and lioeo 
FQarmonico at Bologna posseases three oratorios by bim. 
Beside the woild-wide influence he exercised on mm^dans, 
which made Bologna a kind of central point of the musical 
world during his later years, his greatest works were the 
Storia deUa Munca, of which three volumes were brought 
out (1757-' 7^1)1 ^ the S^ffffio H CotUrqfipunto (1774- 
1775)- 
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Turning' wm to the school of Naples, the ddest of the 

generation who claims to rank as its pupil is Astorga, who 
is assun^'cl to have studied with Francesco Scarlatti at Palermo, 
hut who spent the time of his musical education in the convent 
of Astorga in Spaln^ to which he was sent by the kindness of 
the PrinceM Unini, maid of honour to the infe of Phil^ Y. 
At ten years old. he had seen his fiither^ a Sicilian nobleman, 
the Marchese Capece da Roffirano, expiate on the scaffold his 
unsuccessful revolt against the power of Spain. The horror of 
the occasion was intensified by the fact that the child's mother 
died at the same time^ and we may well believe what has been 
often stated, that the poignancy of the sorrow which breathes 
from every page of his best^known work, the great 8taM 
Mater, is to be traced to the inflnence of that tragic scene. 
In this, which has rightly been regarded as the most important 
work of its nation, there is not a trace of conventionality; it 
is throiighout sincere and* noble, aiid alike the choral and solo 
portions are expressive, solemn, and appropriate. Yet the 
artist who wrote his masterpiece in a strain of almost monastic 
piety was at the same time a singularly prosperous man of 
the world, who, after obtainmg the title of Baron d^Astorga 
by tiie interest of the Princess, was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to the court of P^rma, and thence, after an unsuccessful 
love affair with the dau^'litcr of the duke, Elisabetta Farnese, 
despatched to Vienna, where again he charmed every one at 
the court by his beautiful singing. An interesting record of 
his stay in Austria is the fact that he acted as god&ther to 
Caldara's daughter in 1712^ 

Francesco Durante (1684-1755) was an almost exact con* 
temporary of Bach and Handel; he learnt his art from 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Pitoni, and Pasquini. As the second of 
these is chiefly famous for the fact that he wrote a mass in 
suLtceii vocal parts, we may surmise that it was from him 
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that DunDte gained the ease and fluency in polyphonic writing 
for which he is remarkable. The ii tr lc iur ei i pronomiGed upon 

the music of this period, which apply more nearly to the 
Neapolitan scfuxjl than t-o the other schools of Italy, are less 
appropriate to him than to many of his contemporaries^ and 
laSa works sliow a good deal more unity ci design than is 
apparent in some of tbdrs. In a TatUum ergo for five^part 
choruSy itzingB and oigan, he uses the two soprano parts 
together in opposition or antiphony to the rest almost through- 
out, and the device is a kind of foreshadowing of that system 
which, as has been already said, remained in vogue in Italy 
far into the nineteenth century, and in England nearly as 
long. There are not wanting signs that the average musical 
person of the period thought little of the balance of parts^ 
or of massive solid harmonies^ in comparison with the brilliance 
that is undoubtedly gained by the assodation of two soprano 
parts, whether in duet or chorus. In the earlier instances of 
this association, such as the chamber duets of Stefiani or Clari, 
the two are treated as of equal importance, and cross one 
another with beautiful intertwinings^ above a solid instru- 
mental bass. It was not till later on that the practice arose 
of letting one be aliva]^ subordinate to the other, a practice 
which ultimately degenerated into an uninteresting sequence 
of thurds and rixths, depending for its effect upon uniformity 
of phrasing and delivery, rather tlian upon a fair balance of 
timbres. Tliis conventional treatment of the two 80])ratio 
voices is one of the most salient features of the tendency 
which is commonly called the 'Zopf/ a term of which 
both the meaning and origin require some explanation. Why 
Qerman historians of the arts should have selected this word 
to denote what it does^ it would be hard to say, unless the 
idea of a pigtail or peruke conveyed to their minds, by chrono- 
logical coincidence, the style of art wiiich prevailed at the 
time these were most commonly worn. There are certain 
characteristics in the eighteenth century that may help us 
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to vindeivtand the tendeocy whicli^ for all its affectatikm, wae 
of enomoua importance in the devdctpinent of the art of 
music. Perhape the beat definition of the 'Zopf ' wonld be 

the ussumptiou of simplicity by courtly persoDS who had 
become artificialized, and wanted a new sensation. For it was 
never an honest turning from what waa elaborate to what 
was really simple ; in all its aapecta there was a strong dement 
of felaehood, of make-believesy and of the charm that comet 
to some people from pretence of all kinds* Closely allied to 
this assumption of simplicity is the love for a superabundance 
of ornament as distinguished from solid ^vorkmanship — in 
architecture for stucco roses hiding a waii of rubble^ and, 
in music, for stucco melodies hiding a poor and ill-wrought 
harmonic fabric Of the influence of the solo singers 
in aiding this tendency, we shall have to speak at length 
in a later chapter; here it must suffice to dravr attention 
to the movement which, consciously or unconsdously, was 
beginning to spread over the whole of Europe in one form 
or other. 

In an eight-part Requiem of Durante^, the veiy arrange- 
ment of the parts on the pages of the score is an illustration 
of what has been said above concerning the use of the two 
soprano parts together. The three lower parts of each choir — 
alto, tenor, and ba ss are arranged as is usual in music for a 
double chob, but above them stand the two soprano lines next 
each other, so that at iirst sight it looks as if the composition 
were intended for two soprano solos, acconipimied by a double 
choir of six parts. The internal evidence of the music shows 
that it is not so, but that the two soprano parts fall in with 
the others in the ensemU^ althoi^ holding a far more 
daborate conrw of thdr own, very often moving in passagca 
of thirds. The work is furthennore remarkable for the some- 
what naif attempt to depict the terrors of the ^Dies irac' 

* Brit. Mw. Add. MS. 31,(11. 
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by intersperaiiig the vocal phrases, at perfectly regular intervab^ 
with acales on the violins and baaaei^ which not even the 
adjective ipaveniaso^ added in writing above them, can make 
ttt the least alarming. It ia also noticeable that the theme 
of the chorus, scales and all, returns at various points after 
solo numbers^ one of which, in it& repetition of the soprano 
solo, ^ Quuerens me,^ to the same music sung by an alto to 
the words ^ Juste Judex,' may be due to the same desire for 
variety which prompted the now usual change of singers in 
«He shall feed His flock' in Tke Memak, The resumptkm 
of themes {ireviously introduced is a pfacttce agaki adopted 
hy Durante in a mass^ in G lor five-part chorus, accompanied 
by strings, two oboes, and two horns. The theme of tlie 
Kyrie recurs as that of *Cum suncto Spiritu ' ; there is a fine 
fugue at * Christe eleison,^ and a florid trio at ' Domine DeuSy' 
with trumpets added to the accompaniment. A Dunt J)ommu$ 
for two sopranos and bass in the same MS. shows a complete 
abandonment of the massive style of much of Dniante's chorsl 
writing for a trivial thin effect, not unlike that of the English 
glees of a later date. RochHtz' gives another fine Requiem 
for four-part chorus in G minor with violin accompaniment, 
as \vell as a chorus, 'Regina ang-elorum,' from a rather 
flimsy Litany; the chorus chosen is almost Haydnesque in 
Style. Durante excelled in the invention of obbligato parti^ 
and the two violin parts of his (printed) Magw^leat are as 
successful in their own way as the brilUant passages of his 
well-known song 'Danza iandulla.' In another Magmfieai^ 
he leads off with a soprano against a flowing bass, in a kind 
of ca?iio JermOy with the otlicr voices joining in presently in 
a way that is very familiar in some of Handel's choruses, 
such as * Immortal Lord of earth and sides' in JMarah, The 
same theme lecnrs at the 'Sicut eraL' 

» Brit. Mua. Add. MS 31,610. 

* SamttUung vor*(igUck<rr Ge%amg$wtrk$f voL ii. 

* Brit Msi. 1^. MS. 3,453. 
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The fame of Niccold Antonio Porpora (1686-1766) both 

as an opera writer and as the most successful vocal teacher 
of Ilia time is viry great, and in most of his masses and other 
sacred works the triviality and superfluous omamentation 
about which so much has been said are carried to an extreme. 
One work of his^ a volume of aiz duets on the Faaaion \ ia 
but another uutance of the ever-vecurrent puzzle concenung 
the oontraat of styles in tiie Italian oomposen of this 
time. For all are dignified, superb in harmony and melody 
alike, while one of them, 'Tanquam Agnus immolatus,' 
must be placed among the noblest pieces of sacred music 
in existence. 

Bom ten years after Durante, but dying ten years before 
Inm^ Leonardo Leo (1694-1746) was a greater man^ since he 
liad a far greater degree of vigour and broad efEect, whHe his 
ease of manipulating many parts was at least as conspicuous. 

The three settings of the Psalm Dixit Dominus are the works 
by which he is best known, and they undoubtedly possess very 
remarkable dignity and originality. They« with two masses 
and a number of other sacred workSy are contained in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and specimens of a good 
many are in NoveUo^s FitzwtUiam Munc. Professor C. V. 
Stanford has edited the splendid Dixit in C for eight-part 
chorus, and the setting for five-part chorus in A has also 
been printed, but the one for ten-part chorus in D is only 
represented in print by the extract in Fitzwilliam Music. The 
most available of these, the work in C> ia as typical a specimen 
of the best Italian eighteenth century work as could be found. 
The openii^ fbr the two sopranos in unison over a flowing 
bass on a canto fermo reminds us of Durante^s Maffnifieai, 
The writing for soprano solo, both in * Donee ponam ^ and in 
' Virgam virtutis,* in which it is cojnbined with the two choirs 
with brilliant effect, is excessively florid, and there are very 

' FobUthed bj Bratkopf wad E»at»L 
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lew nngen of the present day who could do it juatice. The 
opening theme returns at the dose to the words 'Sicut eta^ 
where the original key is resumed after a series of moduk- 

tiona in the successive numbers that is most seldom met 
with in this period. As in the setting of the Psahn in 
A the ^Tu es sacerdos^ is set to a fine double fugue, so 
here it is set to a triple fugue of great dignity and 
impressiveness* In his Muenre, which dates from I743» 
Leo seems to have gone for his model as far back as to 
tile fiunous work by Allegri ; for the antiphonal idea which 
is so striking a part of that is here turned into a kind 
of dialogue between two choirs on the one hand, and the 
soloists, one by one, on the other. These sing the alternate 
▼erses successively as recitati?es, and after a time, the first 
choir takes the recitative Teraes in antipbony with the dght 
parts together. 

The church music of Pasqoale Cafaro (i 708-1 787) baa 
little to distinguish it from the other works of the Neapolitan 
school ; he was Leo's pupil, and his powers were better fitted 
in writing for the stage, or in oratorio of an operatic kind, 
than in music intended for the service of the Church. There 
is an 'Amen^ for five-part cliorus in NoveUo's fltzwilliam 
Music. 

In his short life of twentynrix years, Oioyanni Battista 
Pergolesi (1710-1736) made bimsdf a name which is far shove 

all his near contemporaries among Italian musicians. He was 
a pupil of Greco, Durante, and Fro, at tbo Conserratorio dei 
Poveri, having been taken to Naples from his birthplace, Jesi, 
in the Roman states, to leam the violin under Domenico de 
Matteis. It was liis power of inventing passages for liis 
instrument, and the oiiginali^ he displayed in so doingi that 
induced bis teacher to place him under the masters of com- 
position already mentioned. It may perhaps be a result of 
his violin studies that his use of the orclicstra, even of the 
strings alone, as in his most famous work^ the iSiabat Mater, 
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prodttceB an effect of hang reaUy an integral part of the 
composition, not a mere mechanical support to tlie voices, 
which was allowed on occasion to play riiomelli between the 
various sections. He is almost the first of the Italians of his 
day whoie orchestral accompaniments make the hearer feel 
that they are indispeiiaable. One of his two manea for double 
choir of five parts each» and double orchestra, is said^ to 
have been commissioned for a special occasion after the de- 
liverance of the city from an earthquake, and to have drawn 
expressions of delight from Leo, who, as the head of another 
coDservatorio in the same city, would not have been impelled 
to exhibit an enthusiasm he did not feel. A DLcii Dominus 
for the same combinatioii as these two masses is given in 
NoveUo's Fitzwilliam Music^ and^ although the ten vocal parts 
are not employed in strict polyphony, there is a wondeifnl 
knowledge of the effects to be gained by opposmg the two 
masses oi sound to each other. In him, too, is felt a nobility 
and grace, not merely in the manipulation of the melodic 
phrases, or the alteration of various media of sound, but in 
the art of design; each section is carefully planned from the 
beginning* and reaches its kgical ending by steps that have 
been dearly foreseen from the first. Peigolesi's career as an 
opera-writer must come under consideration later; even there, 
though his Serva padrona was destined to revolutionize the 
French stage, and to set a pattern from which no departure 
was allowed for many y^rs, its success at first was not very 
remarkable, and his OUm^piade^ his last theatrical work, was 
unsuccessful at Borne. The preparation of the last-named 
work intenupted the composition of his Stabai Maier^ which 
was only finished a few days before the composer died of 
consumption. This work was commissioned by the confia- 
temity of San Luigi di Palazzo, and we shall not be far wrong 
if we regard its expression of poignant sorrow as the fruit 

' Qrore, UicUonary Mwsic and UvmciMi*, ii. 687. 
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of the bitter disappointments of the h»t yean of the maater's 
life. 

The rogoe of writing for two female ▼oiees waa no doubt 

partly, if not mainly, accountable for the arrangement of the 
Stabat Mater, which is set out for soprano and contralto 
Toiees alon^ whether in solo or choral parts. Strings and 
organ are the only accompaniment of the work in ita original 
condition, although PaiaieUo added wind inatrumenta kmg 
after F^igolen'a death, and, in modem times, it haa been 
acorod for full orchestra. In spite of the limited means at 
his disposal, Pergolesi never loses sight of the massive dignity 
of the subject; his vocal treatment is llowing and natural, 
yet he never yields to the teniptation of writing for the 
sake of the singere, or of allowing the vocal phrases to 
obacure the musical idea. The astounding variely of effect, 
the almost fugal impression the hearer reedvea from auch 
a number as * Fac ut ardeat/ and the extreme beauty of eveiy 
page, make it one of the salient sacred works of all time. 

No greater contrast could possibly be imagined to the sad 
life of Pergolesi than the brilliant career of Niccolo Jom nielli 
(17 14-1 774), who was a perfect type of the successful composer 
of iliB day. As he was first a pupil of Durante'e at the Con- 
servatorio di San Onofrio^ and went from there to be under 
Leo at the Conaervatorio della Pietl, be may be aaid to unite 
in himacSf the two main branches of Neapolitan training. 
He played an important part in the transmission of the current 
Italian style into Germany, and in this way had some share 
in the artistic ancestry of Haydn and Mozart. His career as 
a composer began with several operas^ performed at Rome 
and Bologna; at the latter place he profited not a litUe by 
aasociation with Padre Martbi, and after a visit to Viennay 
waa appointed assistant chapel-master of St. Peter's^ in Rome ; 
in 1754 he became chapel-master to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
at Stuitii;;irt, a post he retained fur fifteen years. While he 
was in Germany he wrote some of his most important works. 
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among tliem a so-called ontorio of the Faanon^ and tbe 
Requiem of which the opening number, 'Kyrie eleison/ was 

printed as Haydn's in some editions of the lattePa mass in 
E flat. The former work is a aeriea of mure ur less brilliant 
musical meditations allotted to the characters of Mary Mag- 
dalene, John, Peter, and Joseph of Arimathea; it shows skill, 
smoothness^ but no inspiration, and its lack of unity in sfyle is 
illustrated in the fact that the fine, solid fngue^ 'Quanto costs,' 
Is interrupted by a duet in thirds that is almost worthy of 
Bdlini at his worst This same fondness for the device so 
often mentioned already, of allowing two treble voices to follow 
one another in thirds or sixths indefinitely, is further illustrated 
in a ^Sicut iocutus est' for three female voices. But he was 
not always in this trivial vein, even when writing for two 
female voices alone; his MUerere for two soprano soli and 
string accompaniment said to be his last composition^ is not 
▼ery far inferior to Pei^lesi's Stabai ifater, and as in the 
case of Pergolesi, the composer had been bitterly disappointed, 
at the time when he wrote it, with the \\:\nt of success his 
maturest operas received in Italy, where they were considered 
too German in their style. A mass in contains a fore- 
shadowing of a plan that came into vxigue long after this time^ 
of connecting the various sections by rimilaiity, not to say 
identity^ of themes. 

Concerning the chnrch music of Spain, the monumental 
collection of Eslava^ contains examples of what are pre- 
sumably the finest compositions of all periods of Spanisli sacred 
music. From an examination of this^ it may be inferred that 
the gradual transition in style from a pure polyphony to the 
manner of the 'Zopf ' took a good deal longer to acoomplish 
in Spain than elsewhere. If we are justified in accepting 
the theory strongly insisted upon by Naumann* and others, 

^ Published in Paris about 1 800. 

*]ligvdHi]«ioaBdftvi,ZlroAHra-ffi4paiMv]|^^ 1869. 
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that the transitioii in Italian roiuic was due to the reaction 

after the shock of the Refonnation, we shall have a clue to 
the slowness with which the new style made its way in Spain ; 
the power of the Catholic Church, defended by the tremendous 
agency of the Inquisitioiiy had been far less shaken in Spain 
than in Italy, and there was no need to counteract the influence 
off Gterman Broteatantiim by introducing new fashions into 
the service of the Church. Down to the middle off the seven- 
teenth century under Pontae and his contemporaries, pure 
polyphony was still practised just as if the artistic revolution 
of 1600 had not txikeii place; and when the change of fashion 
began to make itself felt, the antiphonal style, which employed 
two or even three four-part choirs, had obtained a firm footing. 
The two styles were successfully worked together, as in the 
beautifful twelve-part * Lamentations * off Teodoro OrteUs, 
maestro de capiUa in die cathedral off Valencia (fl. x668). It 
was at Valencia that the Spanish antiphonal style seems to 
have had its origin ; the practice of employing three complete 
choirs at one time must have spread to other parts of Spain, 
as it is exhibited with comparative frequency in Eslava's 
collection. 

The various motets of Don Juan Garcia Salazar (d. 1710) 
have the essential ffeatuies of the sixteenth century poly- 
phonists, in respect of the invention off the musical ideas, 

with the formal or conventional pattern of a later day in 
regard to the figured bass for the accompaniment. Here is 
the end of liia ^ Mater Dei,' a very expressive five-part mote^ 
with soprano solo: — 



Solo. 
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The sudden change from the choid of D to that of B flat 

in the second bar^ and the style of the cadences^ breathe of 
the sixteenth century, and the only thing in this example 
that tells of its later date is the progression of the tenor part 
in the last bar but one. A remarkably impressive motet, 
'Audite universi populi/ for twelve-part chorus and contralto 
solo, is by Pedro Rabassa, who was noaestro de capilla of 
Valencia in 1715, and of SeriUe in 1734. He was the author 
of a 'Quia para los que quieran a aprender composidon/ a 
text-book which had a great celebrity, and he died in 1760. 
Francisco Vicente, another Valencian organist, and Francisco 
Vails of Barcelona (1665-c. 1743) wrote in a severe and truly 
ecclesiastical style, as did C&scda (d. c. 1723) and Antonio 
literety who flourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It is with Pascal Fkientes (d. 1768), who was ap- 
pointed to Valencia in 1757, that the style of the 'Zopf ' first 
shows itself; the duet for soprano and tenor in his 'Beatus 
vir' proceeds in a series of the most bland thirds above an 
eight-part chorus of very little interest. Fray Benito Julia, 
who studied at the monastery of Montsenaty taking the liabit 
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there in 1745 and dying in 1787, wrote in a fairly modem 
■lyle, but had e?idently » ationg feeling for the old. Hk 
feUow-Btodent at Montaenat, Ftaj Antonio Soler (1729-1783), 
was the author of church munc of a severe style, in conacious 

imitation of the ancients, and in strong contrast to the style 
of his twenty-seven harpsicliorci sonatas, dedicated to his pupil, 
the Infante Don Gabil. With Josef Nebra (d. 1781) and 
Antonio Ripa (i 720-1 795) we pass into a more modem manner 
of writing; the former is represented in Eslava's collection 
by a Requiem for Queen Barbara^ his patroness, for eight-part 
choms, two flutes, and string accompaniment. The 'Dies 
irae' has some quite modem effects, and a florid violin figure 
in the 'Lacriinosa' is worth noticing. Ripa is represented 
by an eic^-ht-part mass wilh strings and trumpets, and a very 
solid Stabat Mater with organ accompaniment. 

From the many church compositions of the Italian and 
Spanish composers, set to Latin words, of which those referred 
to are but isolated examples, it is a curious change to turn 
back to Germany and to consider <mce more the work of 
Sebastian Bach, whose stupendous mass in B minor^ beside 
the compositions lately considered, is not unlike a magnificent 
Gothic cathedral, full of mystery and confusion to the un- 
accustomed eye, with its distances lost in a perplexing maze 
of interwoven arches, sad aisles dim with incensennnoke, beside 
the typical church of the Italian Renaissance, where everything 
is definite, bright^ and hard, and where smoothness of surface 
in pavement, waUs, or columns has evidently been the buikkii' 
first object. Bach set tfie words of the mass five times in all; 
four of these compositions are short, and many of their ruimbers 
are rearranged from cantatas^. The greatest of the five, as 
well as by far the kmgest, was the only one in writing wiiich 

* Vnr IB aonmnt of the Latin masses set by Bach, and a detailod analysis of the 
B minor Mass, ihc render must be referrpil to J<]iittn'K !Afc of Bach ( V.n<x. tran«l.\ 
iii. pp. 35-64 ; and a reference will be found to the use of Latin wctfds in ibie 
Lnthenn servioea, in ycL u. p. 263, of the same work, and elsewhere. 
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Bach MemB to li8?e cootemplated Its use in oonQezkm with 
the Roman ceremonial; he took the fint two divldons of it in 
1 733 to Dresden, and presented them to the Elector Angnstns III, 

soon after hifl accession. There is no trace of its having been 
performed in Dresden, and it seems luirdly likely that even 
the master himself should have imagined that, when oompleted 
on the same scale of grandeur, the whole could poasib]^ fit 
in with the Catholic office. StiU, lortonately for the worid, 
he did complete it, his last work on it being anigned bjr hia 
biographer to the year lys^* The qualities which entitle it 
to rank among the supreme masterf^eces of music, and in 
particular to be counted with Palestrina's Musa Papac Marcelli^ 
and Beethoven's Mass in as one of the three greatest of 
all masses^ are to be found rather in the choruses than in its 
solo numbers. Not even in his settings of the Passion had 
Bach revealed anything lilce such a wealth of massire eon- 
ceptioni^ mrjf theme of which is not only noUe and expeasive^ 
but individual; from the broad vocal harmonies of the opening 
' Kyrie,' which precede the instrumental introduction to the 
fugal chorus, down to the end of the * Dona nobis pacem/ set 
to the same music as the ^ Gratias agimus/ in the course of 
which, after the gradual rising of the imitative entries from 
voioe to voice, the trumpets in their highest register soar up* 
ward% like the very symbol of prayer and thanl^giving ascending 
to the throne of God, the whole of the choral numbers have 
a beauty- of material, a splendour of intricate treatment, and 
a propriety in regard to iliustraLing the words, tliat are sur- 
passed in no music of earlier or later date. From the exuberant 
' Gloria ' with its exquisitely tender change at the word ' pax,' 
and the unspeakably satisfying cadence at 'bonae voluntatis,' 
we pass, by way of various solo numbers, to the * Oratiaa' already 
mentioned, to the ' Qui toUis,' a wonderful series of enchained 
suspensfons of the boldest kind, and to the brilliant * Cum sancto 
Spiritu/ built on a theme which seems at first too spontaneous 
for the extraordinarily elaborate fugal treatment it afterwards 

MAJTLANO I, 
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receives. The vast Credo begins with the ecclesiastical in< 
tonstion givea oat hy tlie tenofSy and imitated hj the other 
four voices— for it should be nid that the majority of the 
choruses are in five parts; the 'Crudfizusy' exquisite in ex- 
presffion^ is startling even to ears accustomed to modem music, 
so daring is its harmonic progression over a ground bass 
thirteen times repeated ; the joyful subject of the * Et r^ur- 
rexit ' is given a tone of menace in the quasi-solo for the bass 
chorus^ ' £t iterum ven turns est ' ; and in the ' Confiteor,' than 
which the literature of music contains no nobler example of 
every kind of canonic device happily treated, we meet again 
with a fragment of plainsong^ first introduced in the bass part^ 
and then taken up in augmentation, i.e. in notes of double 
the original length by the tenors. The *Sanctu8 * in six parts, 
and the 'Osanna' in eig;liL, are the perfection of rapturous 
devotional utterance ; and in this part of the work occur 
the two most beautiful solus — the ' Benedictus ' for tenor 
and the 'Agnus Dei' for contralto~>the latter altered, as 
already stated^ from a song in a cantatSy with the best 
possible result. 

In settmg music to Latin words, the &ct that Bach altered 
his style considerably need not be demonstrated, as it is 

obvious to every one who has ears. But the wide gulf 
between the i ssciitially German settings of the Passion or the 
cantatas for the Lutheran service, and the great mass, with 
its world-wide significance and universal appeal, is in some 
measure bridged by certain compositions to Latin words, in 
which the characteristics of the best Italian music of the day 
are adopted. The words of the SanetuB were used in the 
Lutheran churck on various festivals, and Bach set them, 
exchisively of the setting in the great mass, four times ; that 
in C, for four-part choir and full orchestra, is less individual 
than the work in D, in which the four-part choir is acconi- 

» See p. 4i. 
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panied by violins in unison above a figured bass*. But both 
here and in the ^rvht svtuns; of the Magnificat for five-part 
choir, solos, and fuli orchestra, there is clearly a recognition 
cl the beauty and fitness of the best Italian style, and even 
iucb mamierisiiis at the letting of the two treble parts in 
Imposition to the rest may be traced, as well as the habit of 
writing for these two mainly in tlurda. Tins, and the most 
elaborate of the settings of tiie Sametm^ are ascribed by Spitta 
to Christmas 1723^. 

The structure of the opening chorus is referable to the 
concerto rather than to any other form, the choir taking the 
part of the solo instrument, or the concertino of the concerto 
^fro$80, while the orchestra supplies the aooompaniment in 
a manner not at all unlike the accepted type of accompani- 
ment in the concertos of the day. A point of special beauty, 
and one which throws some light on Bach's attitude towards 
what may be called impersonation in sacred mnne, is seen in 
the air in F sharp minor, * Quia respexit,' where i\\v soloist 
(first Bopraiui) is iiitiTi upted at the :vorda ' onines generationes ' 
by the whole choir, the voices of which successively enter on 
a phrase of four repetitions of the same note; the order dt 
the entries in the imitative phrase, is, after an introducttny 
bar, in which the bass has the theme, soprano i, on the high 
F sharp, followed by soprano ft, alto^ tenor, and bass, not 
alternating the tonic and dominant of the key but all entering 
on C sharp; then still at the distance of half a bar from the 
last entry they hegiii aguia, fruni the F sharp of tlie altoa, 
and proceed by one note higher at each entry — thus : alto 
F sharp, soprano 2 G sharp, soprano i A, bass £, alto C, 
tenor D, soprano 2 £, and soprano I F shaip. The uncon- 
ventionality of these entries gives, as perhaps nothing else 
could, the suggestion of the whole human race aO down the 

* The Sanctas in C appeared in the fiaeh CMr Mm fm mm ; aU four MttiligS an 

in ToL zL of the Bach-GcscUschaft edition. 

* Spitta, Life qfBack (Eng. tnmL), ii. 369 flL 
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ages of tbe world, uniting to call the Virgin blessed. Another 
choniB, 'Fecit putentiam,' in which the fugal parts are ac- 
companied by the rf»Rt of the voices for just two bjirs after 
their start^ foreshadows tlie ' Putrem omnipotentein ' of the 
Credo of the great mass, aod the treatment of tlie words 
< dispenU Bupcrbos ' is not unworthy of the style of the mass. 
The bvdy trio-chonu for female voicesi, 'Suscepit Israel^' 
leads into the chorus 'Sicut locutus' and on to the 'Qloria,' 
in tbe coufse of wbieh, at tbe words 'Sieut erat in principio' 
the brilliant theme of the opening chorus returns. 

If we had nothing but the work itself to guide us to the 
nationality of the composer of this Magnificat, we might 
pardonably guess it to be a compendium of all that was 
best in the Italian masters of the time, for if we must 
ebONMie a work to be its parallel in conception and general 
effecty we can find none nearer than Leo's eight-part JHmt 
Domliiiir, although the executbn and the originality of genius 
are lacking in tbe Neapolitan, and could not be kept oat of 
the German's work. 
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THB OBATOBIO 



We have now before us the means of tracing the pedigree 
of the most important and elaborate art-form that was 
brought to perfection in the time of Bach and Handel. For 
the early stages of devdofimeat of the oratorio^ the leader 
must be referred to the preceding volume of this series. 
When Handd went to Italy in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, the form had already begun to show 
the strongest possible affinity for the conventions which 
governed operatic composition, and it is not too much to 
say that the average Italian oratorio of this time was dis- 
tinguishable from opera merely by the character of its words. 
Andj after all, the affinity is not without reason, for the ideal 
of oratorio is far more widely aepanited from music that 
can be called 'devotional' than from the music of the stage. 
All cfaureh music worthy of the namei, whether the mass of 
the Roman communion, the cantata of the Lutheran church, 
or the anthem of the Anglican, has for its primary and 
acknowledged object the desire of stimulating devotion, if 
the congregation be not actually encouraged to regard it in 
itself aa au act of worship. But the common distinction 
between the words ^ congri^tion ' and * audience' eauu^tly 
fits the distinction between the two dasses of works; the 
oratorio is performed before an audience, and realixes its 
purpose in the eoncert-ioom or theatre while the natural 
sphere' of aU the other forms Is the church. Beyond all 
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dispute^ the oratorio reached its culminatioii in the series 
of works written by Handel for the English public^ and we 

may most fitly study the progress of the form, by noting the 
8uccesbi\c influences under which the composer passed. He 
possessed, as we have already seen, and shall see often again, 
the power of assimilating and really making his own all 
that was best in the music of those with whom he came in 
contact, and of those countries in wliich he took up his 
abode ; and the two oratorios which lie composed daring 
his sojourn in Rome in 1708-9 are at least not unfavourable 
examples of the Italian style, as practised by the school of 
composers whose works were discussed in the last chapter. 
Like them, Handel had tried his liand on Latin \\ ords before 
ibiB, and his settings of certain psalms prove him to have 
grasped the principles of the Italian masters of the time* His 
Laudate pueri lor five voices begins with that device associated 
iritb the name of Alessandio Scarlatti which consists in stating 
the first phrase and then dividing it from the complete 
delivery of the melody by an instrumental introduction; and 
in the Dixit Dominm for five voices and orchestra, written 
in Rome in 1707, the way in which the words 'Tu sacerdos' 
are employed as a kind of canto fermo against 'secundum 
ordinem Mclchisedech ' is tlioroughly Italian. The choruses 
which conclude each part of La Bewrrezione are each of 
them led off by the soprano^ and answered by the rest of the 
voices in obvious^ simple harmonies^ in the way which we 
noticed in Durante*s Magmfieat\ Alike in this and the 
next oratorio, II 7Ho«/b del Tempa e del DiaingannOy the 
score of Agrippina, an opera produced shortly before at 
Venice with the greatest success, was laid under contrib\ition. 
For example, the famous bass air, voi dell* Erebo' is 
identical with ' Col raggio placido * from Agrippinay with the 
smgle cxcqvtion that the long scale-passages in the aooompaDi- 
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ment are peculiar to the oratorio, where the whole scene in 
which it occurs, between Ludfer and an angel, is conceived 
with great dramatic power. In another number of the 
woilc, it is not quite in accordance with modem ideas that 

one and the same air, words and music alike, should have 
been held to suit the character of Mary Magdalene in the 
one work, and of Agrippina in the other. 

The IVionfo del Tempo dispenses with the chorus altogether, 
and its four characters take part in an ensemble. The chief 
uiterest of the work is that it was twice lerived in the later 
part of Handel's career^ when he made a great number of 
alterationi^ such as opening the work with a chorus, shortening 
the instrumental introductions to some of the airs, and im- 
proving the workmanship in different ways. Here is an 
example from an air accompanied by oboe, where the 
monotonous figure of accompaniment in the first version is 
changed into the spirited passage of the second. 
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It was in the course of a rehearsal of the overture to the 
Trioitfo del Tem^ that an amnaing soeae between Handd 
and CorelU took place; the overture cootaina some veiy florid 
writing for the vioUna^ aocfa aa Handel may well have put in 
when he knew that so great a player aa Coreili was to under- 
take the office of leader; and CorelU found the passages so 
difficult that Handel was obliged to snatch the violin from 
his [uirid to show how he wished them played j upon which 
Corclli gently said^ 'Ma, caro Sassone, questa musica e nel 
stile francese^ in ch'io non m'intendo/ 

The oratorio developed but very little in Italy during the 
years of Handel's readenoe in England, and such a work as 
Leo's fomous Bmf Mena al Cahario shows scarcely any 
advance upon the two works of Handd just mentioned. 
There is the usual bass air, with the accompaniment in unison 
with the voice almost throughout, as in \oi dell' Erebo^ 
and many other of Handel's oratorio songs ; tht ro is a certain 
amount of choral work^ and one of the choruses^ ' Di quanta 
pena h frutto,' induded in VoL iiL of Rochlitz's collection^ 
la a fine example of the more elaborate choral writing of 
the time. 

Handel's first visit to ISngland, winch preceded the accession 
of his patron, the Elector of Hanover, to the throne as George I, 

was merely transitoiy, and connected with the production of 
his early operas ; the Serenata for Queen Anne's birthday, 
1713, and the Utrecht Te Deum, written in the same year, date 
from that prolongation of his Hanoverian leave of absence 
which cost him the favour of the court after the change of 
sovereign. These two works, but especially the latter, ahow 
that by this time the composer had absorbed the prevailtng 
English style, as embodied in the 7b Deum and MUait 
of Purcell ; it was from Purcell's music that Handel learnt 
to use simple means to obtain massive effects ; and while 
he adopted the Englishman's bluff st^ie of expressing himself, 
he did much to smooth away the bold progressions that were 
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ty^cal of PnroelPs indmdmditj, and to unite lik fltiength 

with an Italian sweetness. The years that passed between 
this time and the creation of his first English oratorio were 
taken up with the conipositioTi and production of various 
operas^ with the reconciliation associated with the Water 
Music, the journey to Hanover in the King's suite^ and the 
fttlfilment of his duties as director of the music at Cannons, 
tlie goigeons residence of the Onke of Chandos. It was here 
that the series of twdve Chandos Anthems were written, 
which, beside thar intrbine importance, have the additional 
interest of serving as studies for tlie branch of composition 
that was to be the greatest achievement of HandcFs career. 
At Cannons, too, the first oratorio of the series, EstJier, was 
written and performed in 1720, Uandel recdviog ^1000 from 
the dnke as his reward. 

In considering the curious fact that twdve years elapsed 
before Handd had anything to do with an oratorio again, 
we must remember that those twelve years saw the foundation 
and collapse of the operatic scheme called the * Rojral Academy 
of Music,' the management of which, together with the pro- 
duction of a large number of operas for it, would have fully 
taken up the time of any ordinary person. The idea that 
oratorio could be made to pay does not seem to have entered 
into Handel's business-like head until after his first worl^ 
EUhtTf had been revived with action, sceneiy, and costume, 
by the children of the Chapel Royal at their master's house 
in Westminster, twice repeated at a tavern ui the Strand, and 
lastly presented, without authority, at a charge of five shillings 
a head at *the Great Room in Villar's Street, York Bnildings/ 
on April ao, 1732. It was as a counterblast to tliis piece 
of sharp practice that Handel announced that Esther would 
be performed at the King's Theatre on May 2, 173a, by 
'a great Number of the best Voices and Instruments*' 
The theatrical pres e ntation of the work in regard to scenery 
and acting had been forbidden by the Bishop of London, so 

miTLMM> M 
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tbe adfcilaKiiient anooiiiiced tlMit 'Theie will be do Acting 
on tlie Stage, but the Houae wOl be fitted up in a decent 

Manner, fur the audience. The Musick to be disposed 
after the Manner of the Coronation Semce. Tickets will 
be delivered at the usual prices*.' There were several 
new numbeis added to the score of the work, in order, no 
doubly to pfesent a greater attraction than the pirated 
perfomiance could offer; in tbe air 'Watchful angela' we 
have a lelinence to La BetwrezUme^ and ^My heart is inditing' 
InHn the Coronation Anthem appears in this revised version. 
Whether firom the private nature of the former performances, 
by which curiosity would have been stimulated, from the 
publicity given to the entertainment by the pirated performance, 
or from the circumstance that Handel's "undertaking was 
largely patronized by royalty, the fact remains that there 
were more applicants for admission than the theatre would 
holdy and that six perfonnanoes in all took place. The 
soocesB of this experiment led Handel to compose, for the 
Lenten season of the next year, 1733, a far more important 
oratorio on the story of Jkborah, by means of which he hoped 
to recoup himself for the losses on the operatic year, a period 
timt marks the height of the dispute hetween the partisans 
of Handel and Bonuncini. His plan of doubling the usual 
prices of admission had the reverse of the desired result, lot 
only a very small audience was present. The Passbn Music 
set to firockes* words was largely used, as was also the 
Coronation Anthem, but the famous eight-part ehoms 'Im- 
mortsl Lord of earth and sldes^' in wUdi, by the way, the 
start for sopranos alone recallB an<»ther haUt of the Itsfian 
composers, is one of tlie finest of all Handel's creations. 

In Athaliahy first performed at Oxford on the occasion of 
the * Public Act,' in 1 733, together with Est/ier, Deborah and 
Acts and GukUea, we find Uaudel vamg almost the form of 

* AivwtiMBfftaiaflwJMIiri'MnMiitf AprfiiS^ i73i»«iidiidMeqaaBfcdift. 
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the Gemiao chorale-cantata in the dght-pait ehcMnw *The 

Mighty Power in Whom we trust'; he diversifies the form 
^^ it h an alto solo^ and repeats the last section at the end of 

the work. 

His next oratorio, Saul, was written in July and August^ 
1738, and brought out in January, 1739^ after the pecnniaiy 
lattuie of hia Italian opens, and bia aeveie illnea^ an attack 
of paralysis bom which he was cured by drinldng the watera 
at Aix-lspChapdle in iyS7* composer's ardent panegyrist^ 
W. 8. Rockstro, calls this work 'the first great oiatono in 
which he himself seems to have felt that he was doing all that 
could be done^' 

A calmer judgement must admit that there is about Saul 
* a unity which allows us, for the first time in speaking of the 
Handelian oratorio, to discuss its merits as a whole. This 
same nnity distinguishes only some seren out of all the 
oratorios of Handel; in the lest^ single nnmhen may be 
found which are as fine as anything in the best of tiie series^ 
but between the solos and tiie choruses, or between the 
choruses themselves, there is little congruity, and it is im- 
possible to feel that the whole has been created or 4:onceived 
by a single effort of the imagination. It is fur this reason, 
more than for any other, that the great majority of the series 
are never heard as a whcAe in their entirety even in England^ 
in spite of the boundless admiration of the English public for 
Handel« In Saulf from the overture to the final lamcntatioiiy 
we follow the sequence of the story aa a continuous whole; 
and whOe the two great choruses ' Envy, eldest bom of bell ! * 
aiiti ' O t'atiil con8e(}uence of rage ' are of the finest order 
of Handelian choruses, the lament of David ' In sweetest 
harmony' aitd the associated numbers are deeply expressive. 
The curious passage for organ solo in the overture is explained 
by the ptactacey first adopted in a leiival of Either^ in 17361 

• W. a 'BoA^m^^mmMt, p. 915. 
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of the compcMMT playing oigan concertos between the parti 
of his oratorios $ it maj baTe been from a feeling of the gfeafter 
unitj of this oratorio that he wished to define the limits of 
such additions to the entertainment. The introduction of 
a ' carillon ' into the processional music is another peculiarity 
of the work. 

The next of the oratorios, Israel in Egypt, written in 
October, 1738, performed in Aprils ^739> brings us to the 
climax of Handel's work, as well as to a problem in musical 
history that is of surpassing interest. Not only is there the 
same unity that was mentioned in regard to Smd^ but the 
general plan of allowing the chorus to be the protagonists 
In the drama is as daring as it is successful. The great 
eight-part numbers sweep the hearers onward with irresistible 
force, and in the description of the plajc^ucs in the first part, 
and in the jubilation of the spcotkI, there is a grandeur and 
a kind of expressiFcness that are nowhere paralleled in Handel's 
works. There is good evidence to prove that the original 
design was to set the 'Song of Moses' alone } for what now 
is the second part of the work was undoubtedly written first, 
in the space dt eleven days. The first part occupied Handel 
for an even shorter time, for the autograph is dated at the 
banning * 15 Octobr.' and at the end ' Octobr. 20/ No good 
reason has ever been alleged for the terrific hurry which these 
dates imply, for the work was not brought out till six months 
later^ when it was found too severe for the audience, and at 
the repetition of it it was announced as ' shortened and inter- 
mixed with songs.' The rate of speed at which it was pr^ 
pared, however, is the only cause that has been assigned for 
the fact that Handel's most imposing work is a mere paHieeio, 
consisting to a great extent of the work of otiier men. Out 
of the thirty-nine numbers into which the oratorio is divided, 
in no fewer than sixteen is the work of others employed ; 
that is not, of course, including HandePs own organ fugues, 
which appear in ^ Tliey loathed to drink of the river ' and ' He 
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smote an the firstborn/ A serenata by StradeUa was laid 

under contribution in 'He spake the word^' the Hailstone 
chorus, 'But as for His people,' and 'And believed the 
Ix)rd/ In Stradella's work, the autiphonal effect which was 
no doubt useful to Handel^ is provided by the two orchestras 
which are supposed to arrive on the scene of action in two 
ooacbeSj as repieseDtmg the music provided by the two krvait 
of the same lady. No good purpose could be served by 
quoting long passages from each of the sources of Handel's 
work; the extent to which use is made of the different pieces 
varies considerably, from the employment of a single theme 
or phrase which is subjected to different treatment, to the 
quotation of an entire morement, such as the organ fugue 
ol J* C* Kerly which appears, with only the minutest altera- 
tions possible, as the chorus 'Egypt was^ i^lad when they 
departed.' The most instructive instance of Handel's dealii^ 
with the work of others is in the chorus ^But as for His 
people/ where, as already stated, the phrase *He led them 
forth like sheep' is taken from a solo in Stradella's serenata, 
though not note for note. But in Stradella it remains in the 
key of C throughout; Handel, after starting his chorus with 
a strain that seems to point distinctly to the key of D, 
although the signature is tliat of gives the Stradella phrase 
first in O, and then in C, falling, as it were, from one sub- 
dominant to aaiother, in a way which gives the exact reflection 
of the pastoral idea. In reversing the treatment of the repeti- 
tions of the phrase, so as to get back to the original luf, 
Handel adds the little group of five notes, which carries us 



first from C to G, then from G to D, for the resumption of 



In the second part the appfopriations are aU, with one 
exoepCion» from a smgie work. The exoeptum is that the 




the opening strain as it was at first 
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'dotted' figure of acoompAnlment in the duet 'The Lord 
18 a man of war' comes from a Te Devm by Fianoeaco Antoiiio 
Urio, a work which had been used witb some freedom in 
8ttul, and wag destined to further employment in the Detimgtn 

Te Deum. In the vocal parts of this, and the greater part of 
ei^ht other numbers of the second part of Israel, Ilandcl made 
copious use of a Magnificat by a composer otherwise unknown, 
Don Dionigi Erba, Whoee work is preserved in two copies, 
one (rf them in the library of the Royal College of Music, the 
other^ In Handd'e own hand, and without mention of Erba 
aa the author, in the Buckingham Flalace coUectton of Handd^s 
eiietchea and fragments. Ae in the first part, the quotations 
▼ary in the use made of them, from such Kteral transcriptions 
as *Thoii Btntest forth* and *The earth swallowed them,' to 
an identity of thematic material, or the literal quotation of 
a part of one of the movements. But the curious fact is that, 
in the quotations from StradeUa and Erba alike, the sequence 
of the originals is preserved almost intact ; in the Magmficat, 
the various sections adopted by Handel appear in tlie order 
in which he used them^. 

From time to time, since the discovery of tliese originals 
was made, various attempts have been made to discuss the 
problem they present in such a niannt r ua to present Handel, 
in spite of all of them, as a man of the utmost artistic prnbity. 
it has been said, for example, that it was the common custom 
of the time to adopt the themes or the treatment of other 

■ 

' For the convenience of Handel studentfl, & series of ' Supplemente, enthaltend 

Qnrllf'n 7xt Tl-irtflrl's Wcrlrrn ' wn'; irsii, d I v Dr. CVirrsantlrr for the BubscriberB 
to hia edition of Uandel'it worlu. Krba's Magnijkat \» No. i of the aet ; No. 3, 
Urio't T* Jktm%y aeems not to hav* been inelnded in the Mriee, bat it had been 
iMMil ttwsh fltiUer, la 1871, as one of the DmlanSler d«r Tonknnrt, Nob 3 fa 
Stradclla's Serenata; No. 4 a volame of doets by Clari; and No. 5 Gottlieb 
Muffat'a barpeichord piec^, • ComponiTnenti musicali.' TTioho who wigh to 
panne the snbject farther maj be referred to the Mmthi]/ Musical It«oord for 
VoMflttbor and D«eoaber» 1871, wfaora tba worioi quoted in JwrmA tie hStj db- 
oiused and analyied by Professor Bnat. BM^ oigaii fi^na naj bo wmn in 
HawUu'f SM, ^Mmie, eb. ouiv. 
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with or without acknowledgemeiit; and those who 
tike this ^iew point to the subject of the fugue 'They loathed 
to drink off the river' which, with only a very slight altera- 
tion, rc-appears in the Wohltemperirtes Clavier oi Bach, the 
' Cum Sanctis tuis ' of Mozart^s Reqrtieni, and many other 
places. But in this case, and in others of a similar kind, it 
is only the subject which is taken ; the treatment it receives 
ii different in every instance, and there 'is no doubt that this 
and some other fugal themea, have uauaUy been regarded as 
common pn^erty. But to follow eveiy entry in a fugue, 
to copy every device with the most absolute fiddity, as Handel 
has done with KerPs fugue in the chorus 'Egypt was glad/ 
is going a good many steps further; and wIilq the case is not 
single, or even rare, we are driven to some other means of 
defending Handel, more especially when no other of tiie great, 
or even of the little composers, of that or any other time, has 
been found out in anjrthing like the same extent of appropria- 
tion. Besides, if it was the general custom, we may well ask 
how it was that Bononcini was driven from London in dis- 
giaoe owing to the detection of his fraud in passing off Lotties 
madrigal, 'In una siepe ombrosa,' as his own ? 

Another defence against the most flagrant part of th^ 
charge, and, be it noted, against that alone, is that the *Rd. 
Sigr. Erba,^ whose name appears upon the Royal College 
copy of the Magni^ficaty was not the composer, but only the 
possessor, of the work', and that Handel was himself the 
author of it, and had therefore every right to adapt his own 
creation as he pleased to a new libretto. But Dr* Chrysander, 
in his preface to the edition of the work, makes it dear that 
this theory will not hold water; and even if it did, we are 
left with an overwhelming amount of evidence of Handel's 
fairly constant practice in such matters. The theory will not 
cover tlie allegations concerning Urio, Stradella, and Kcrl, 
to take only the names of those quoted by Handd in hraeU 
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Another aigument is that In the ohscuritjr of such compowrs 
u Erba and ITrio^ we have a proof that thejr could not ha?e 
achieved such great things as the choruses in Israel and tiie 
other works with which they are credited. If, say the sup- 
porters of the theorj , there were men upon the earth at that 
time who could create music of this splendour, why not displace 
Handel from his pedestal, and reverence instead a small group 
of composers hitherto rq^arded as nobodies ? But surely tliis 
is pressing the accusation further than it will bear; a dose 
examination of the whole of the sources only reveals rarely 
a case of close and literal transcription, such as that of Kerl's 
fugue, and some of the Erba numbers ; in the great majority, 
some such process as was described in the case of 'But as 
for His people' has taken place, and even in numbers where 
all the thematic material must be assigned to other hands, 
its treatment shows a masterly skill that is Handel's own* 
The duet 'The Lord is a man of war' is an example of two 
quotations so happily welded together that they seem alwi^ 
to have belonged to one another; yet the figure of accompani- 
ment comes, as before staled^ from Urio's Te Detm, the voice 
parts from Erba. Still, when we have made every excuse 
that the circumstances will allow, it is impossible to acquit 
Handel altogether of the practice of adopting for his own 
use materials frdiii the works of other composers. In the 
vast majority of the instances, there can be no suggestion of 
unconscious plagiarism; the appropriations were intentional 
in practically all cases, for the adoption of the parts quoted is 
literal, as far as they go. 

While it is not true that there was any recognized com- 
raunity of roumcal ideas which would completely excuse Handd's 
proceedings, the men of his time were very far from having 
established an} kind of moral copyright in their inventions, 
and granted the identity of a certain theme, Handel's instincts 
would naturally lead him to treat it according to the patterns 
of those Italian composers who had written the kind of music 
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in which he hinudf excelled. One other |ilea thai has nefcr, 
■o f ar ae we km^w, been set up in his defence, ia that it ia 
at kaat poaaible that hia illneaa of 1737, while it had not 
pennanently affected lus mental weD-being in the least, may 

have caused him to forget the source of some of the MSS. 
in his possession, and he may have mistaken the unnamed 
copy of Erba's Magnificat for a work of his own, when he 
wanted materials for Israel. It is true that, in order to 
establish this theoiy, we shall be obliged to modify Rockstio's 
condusions as to the date of the copy, and to aacrihe it, aa 
eailier critics did, to a date anterior to his Tiait to Aix-h- 
ChapeUe. 

Many special difBctdtles beset the path of the modem writer 

who attempts to express a carefully-weighed opinion as to 
The Messiah, the crowning achievement of Handel's career, 
a work upon which a space of only twenty-four days was 
spent by the composer, since the evidence of the autograph 
score in the Buckinj^iam Palace collection givea August la, 
1741, as the day of commencement and September 14 as the 
date at which the 'Ming-up' of the orehestration was com- 
pleted. It cannot be supposed, however, that a work of thia 
importance was actually concdved as well as written down 
in so short a time; it is more probable that the scheme was 
prepare (J, and that some at least of the ideas were matured, 
before the nuinu iit at which the process of writing was begun. 
But the rapidity of committal to paper is not one of the 
difficulties alluded to. Since the day when, in 1789, Mozart 
prepared parts for wind instruments to rephuse the organ part 
for a peilormance at Vienna in a room where no ofgan existed, 
various well-meaning persons have taken upon themselves to 
add to the aooompanimenta, and the poUie at large, with the 
directors of the choral societies at their bead, have agreed to 
accept all the accretions as part of Handel's original plan^ 
and this in spite of the indubitable fact that, to name but 
one instance, the trombone parts of a person named Smithies 
.wAmuws N 
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fit 80 111 with the directions of Handel's score, and with the 
additions of othersy that a cacophony of almost incredible 
kind would be heard and realized by every musical ear, were 
it not that the sound produced by our large choruses is enough 

to drown any detail of orchestration. This practice of organ- 
izing *^ monster' performances of Handel's works, culminating 
in the triennial Handel Festivals at the Cr}'stal Palace, has 
done at least as much harm as good to the appreciation of 
the master by the more intelligent class of Englishmen ; the 
dispfoportbn between the voices and the accompaniment, 
the ponderous style of phrasing which is absolutely necessary 
when so great a number of singers is employed, and the violent 
contrasts of tone in which the public delights, have given 
the majority of hearers quite a wrong idea of Handel, and, 
wliile on the one hand the fashion has had the residt of raising 
him into a kind of national fetish with the ignorant public, 
on the other his reputation has suffered with those who are 
obliged to hear, or to take part in. The Mesriah at frequent 
intervals, to the exclusion of almost every other work of 
Handd's. They have naturally lost the power of judging it, 
and from mere weariness at its constant repetition at the 
provincial festivals, and dsewfaere, have formed the habit of 
speaking as if it were less than superlatively fine. A whole 
host of evil traditions has been allowed to remain in ordinary 
usage, as a natural consequence of the pecuniary advantages 
offered by the familiarity of the work and the consequent 
rarity of anything like a general rehearsal of it. One of the 
earliest of these traditions, which seems to have arisen soon 
after HandeFs death, is that of allowing the two stanzss of 
<He shall feed His flock ' to be sung^ the first by a contralto, 
the second by a soprano ; it is quite true that Handel altered 
in many points the disposition of his solos, 'Every valley' 
and 'Comfort ye' being available for either tenor or soprano, 
'But who may abide* for either alto or bass, and so forth; 
but to combine the two veisions of 'He shall feed His flock' 
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in the wtif that ia almost muyenal in modem times is to 
present a distortion of Handel's idea not less serious than it 

would be for the first part of *But who may abide' to be 
sung by a contralto who should be supplanted by a bass at 
the words 'For He is likr a refiner's fire.^ While the com- 
poser's directions as to taking tiie lirst bars of ' Glory to God ' 
softly are persistendy disregarded, the practice obtains ol 
beginning * For nnto us a cliild is bom ' in a wlusper in order 
to emphasize the outbnrst at * Wonderful'; on a par with 
this is the allotment of the two little choruses^ 'Smce by 
man came death' and 'For as m Adam all dic^' to a solo 
quartet^. But all these untoward circumstances, many of 
which after all have had the result of bringing HandePs master- 
piece home to the English public as to no other in the world, 
must not blind those who regret them to the manifold beauties 
of the work itself. It b impossible to imagine anything more 
snhlime than the scheme of the work, with its gradual un- 
folding of the plan of redemption, from the prophedeaj 
becoming more and more definite as the ftusk of the Nativity 
is approached, to the ineffable exprcssiyeness of the so-called 
^ Passion music,' the words of which are wholly taken from 

1 It b onlj right to record the excellent work done in Mfient jean in the way of 
restoring Handel's on^rinnl cn'Htion in public performance; the first attempt to 
get rid of the evil tnuiitiunii was at the Birmingham Festival of 1885, at which, in 
i^of the retention ef hetih Howrfe and Bobitt lnns*« idiHtiaMl MBompenl' 
mnti» the other points noted above were restond hf Dr. Richtar. Tlw dung* mm 
not remved with anivenal approval, for the vr^Kxt pTtblir docs not rpfilly rare inticb 
about Handel's intentions, but prefers what it has always been accustomed to. 
As a practical result of au article by Professor Prout iu the Monthly Musical Record 
tot April, 1894. a perfbrmenee ww given at Kbig'kQdlegeyCllMnbridge^ in Jnne ef 
that year, under Dr. A. II. Mann, when advantage wae tiken of the discovery 
(if wind parts nt tlu Foundling Hospital, for the benefit of which institntion 
liuiidel directed a performance of the work every year in the chapel from 1 750 to 
1758. Aitoifcnrdeenringcf tlieicowwie nndartikan ty fllr Fiederiek Bridge, 
who hut dBiwted Mvenl performanoci bj the Boyal Choral Society in which 
Handel's acrnmpinimentfl are left intact, cvrn Mornrt's addition?! b«>inp disponsod 
with. His uiiriut^' invf^tifrs^tion of tlif whole matter was made public in his 
Gresham Lectures of February, 1899. Sir W. 0. Conne's JfandsTs MetBiah 

(Angener and Go, 4874) ivm one of the M nMnnpli to Mt tim line eMe of 
the flMe b«ioM tlm pnUle. 
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tlie Old Teitameiit, and tfaenoe ta the nlvatbn of nuuikmd 
thfmigli the efficacy of the gnat Sacrifice. It la difficcdt to 

credit Mr. Charles Jennens, the conceited Leicestershire 
squire svhose efPorts nt Shakespearean criticism ni;ule him 
the laughing-stork of his litrrary contemporaries \ \\ it\i a t on- 
ception of so grand an order, and Handel's admirers would 
fain gather a shred of evidence that the composer had a hand 
in It; but unfortunately, there ia at present m> reason to 
bdieve that any one but Jennena had anything to do with 
the worda <tf the 7%e Memah, The librettist haa long enjoyed 
the unique position of the solo objector to the way in whidi 
Handel set his words. In a letter quoted by Rockstro- and 
by many others Jennens remarks, * He has made a fine 
entertainment of it, though not mar so ^^ood as he might 
and ought to have done. X have with great difficulty made 
him oorrect some of the grossest faults in the composition, 
but be retained his Overture obstinately, in which there are 
some passages &r unworthy of Handd, but much more un- 
worthy <rf TTIe Muriah/ The rest of numkind has considered, 
and considered rightly, that The Me§mah is the supreme 
monument to Handel's genius, even if it be not, what many 
have claimt'd fur it, the most splendid achievement of the 
musical art up to its own day. The choruses are far less compli- 
cated than those of I»rael in Egypt^ and with all their grand 
simplicity they are deeply expressive. The aiis, in spite of 
the posaibility of assigning each to one of the conventional 
daasea of aria forms with which we ahall have to deal more 
fully in a later chapter^ speak to the heart of every hearer, 
and, in regard to their mdbdic value, they reach a point of 
spontandty, which Handel himself never reached again, at 
least throughout a whole work. Separate songs in the earlier 
operas, or in the later oratorios, may vie with any one number 
from The Meaiah, but in these other worlcs there is nearly 
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always aomething labonfed, duU, or crudely expressed; lo 
7^ MeBiM ftkme is every, or almost every, number, worthy 

of being for ever associated with tlie words to which it is Kot. 
As a minor point, tde originality of the work has never boon 
impugned to any serious extent; it is true that the 'Pastoral 
Symphony' is based upon a tune played at Christmas time 
by the j^ferari d Naples^ but this is acknowledged in the 
autography by the abbreviation 'pi&* at the bqpnning of the 
number; beside^ the adaptation of a theme from a traditional 
source has never been considered as constituting a misde- 
meanour. 'And with His stripes' is built upon nearly the 
same often-used subject as * They loathed to drink ' in Israel, 
hut, as wns there remarked, it has bern reckoned as common 
property for so long that there is no proving who was the 
original thief. Handel's own chamber duets are laid under 
oontrilmtion in several of the numbers^ notably 'AU we lilie 
she^' and 'For unto us/ but this cannot be alleged as a 
case at aU parallel to the whdcsale adaptations spoken of 
before* 

Much has been said in the preceding volume of this series 
as to the injurious influence of public taste upon the composers 
before Handel's day ; it ia only fair that it should be recorded 
to the credit of the English public of his time that they were 
mainly responsible for the welcome change in Handel's sphere 
of work from the time of the success of Meaaiah through 
the rest of his life. It is easy for us in the present day to 
realiie the inferiority of Handel's operas to his omtorios^ lor 
we are not blinded by the glamour of theur stage presentment, 
as his contemporaries were ; whatever may have been the 
cause, the fact i*? beyond dispute tliat tlio patrons of music 
were tired of op<'ni, and that tiiey supported the oratorios 
with a surprising amount of zeal. Without this change of 
fsshion, we may be certain tlwt Handel would not have given 
up opeia lor oftlofio^ since It was entire^ foreign to his 
nature to wotk on without encouragement at compositions 
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which had no chance in their own day ol finding popularity. 
Throughout his life he wrote what the public wanted hhn to 
write, and it is a matter of congratulation) and may well 
jexcttse a fittle nafcional pride, that the artificial sodely of 
Horace Walpole'a day should have ^ven so warm a welcome 
as it (lid to woi ks of such serious import as the Handelian 
oratorios, w hit h aucceeded the gjeat masterpiece often desig- 
nated simpiy as 'The Sacred Oratorio/ 

Samson, the next oratorio of the series, was written im- 
mediately after the completbn of Jlke Meniah, the work being 
practically completed by October, 1741, although the final 
bravura air 'Let the bright Seraphim' waa not added to the 
aoore until a year later, the work being brought out in February, 
1743. The long space that elapsed between the virtual com- 
pletion of the whole, and its first performance, is partly 
accounted for by the success of Ilanders visit to Dublin, 
and a consequent imcertainty as to whether the new work 
should not be produced there instead of in London. The 
greater part of Samtm reaches a high level both as regards 
the fitness of the music to the arrangement fnm Milton's 
Samtan Agonii»te$f and in respect of uni^, although here and 
there are lapses into somethhug almost childish, like the echo 
effects in *My faith and truth, O Samson, prove,* and the 
opposition of the names of Jehuvali and Dagoii in the famous 
chorus ^ FLxcd in His everlasting seat.' Samson^s ' Total 
eclipse ! ' the splendid air ^ Honour and Arms,' the whole part 
of Manoah, and the beautiful chorus 'Then round about 
the stany throne' are enough to entitle it to a place among 
the few Handelian cMsftorios that are suitable lor public per- 
formance at the present day. Two fsbly prominent instances 
of Handel's indifference to the source of his ideas must be 
mentioned in connexion with this work; the minuet in 
the overture is adapted, with some very slii^ht alterations, 
from a minuet in Reinhard Reiser's Claudius j and in the 
chorus <0 firstp^^ated beam,' there ia^ at the words 'To 
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Thy dark semnt light afford/ a quotation from Legrenzi's 
motet 'Intret in conapectu tuoV 

Of Joseph^ the composition of which occupied Handel during 
August and September, 1743, and in which the title part was 
adapted successively to a contralto, lower alto, atid nu/zo- 
soprano Toice^ there is not much to be said; the victory of 
Dettingen was the occasion of the composition of the Det- 
Htigm Te Deurn and the Dettkigen Anthem, and from the 
latter ii?ork the final choma of JoiqA was taken. 

Bdihazzar contains some interesting nnmbers^ though it 
is perhaps too unequal to be revived under present conditions. 
The bass aria alV unistmo for Gobbias, * Behold the monstrous 
human beast,* is a good example of its class, and the six-part 
choir has at least two fine opportunities, in ' Recall, O King/ 
and ^By slow degrees*; the naiVe realism of the latter at 
the point 'precipitates the thunder down* must not blind us 
to its vigour and power. The treatment of the moment at 
which the handwriting appears upon the wall is certainty 
dramatiC) though the arrival of the mag^dansy in an 'Allegro 
Postillions/ can hardly fail to provoke a smile. 

Next come two works which, although they are not founded 
upon sacred subjects, belong to the class of (oratorios rather 
than to any other branch of Handel's compositions. They 
are Semele and Hercules, the former of which was rather 
ambiguously described by Mainwaring, in his life of Handel, 
as 'an English Opera, but called an Oratorio, and performed 
as Sttch at Covent Gfarden.' It was written in June, 1743, 
and brofught out ui February, 1744; with the poastble 
exception of Ad» and Galatea, few of the oomposer^s hnger 
works have a greater charm, a higher kind of unity, or a 
better right to be heard as a whole. The dramatic song 
for Juno, ^Awnke, Saturnia/ offers a splendid opportunity 
to a mezzo-soprano, and every tenor loves 'Where'er you 
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walk'; Semele's Sleep' has a gientle nianty all its cmn, 
and the quartet 'Why doel tbou thus imtimeiy gneveV h an 
intereBtuig specunen of Haadd's treatment of the mIo voice 
in concerted music. 

Hercules, written July and August, 1744, and produced at 
the King's Theatre, January^ I745> in a more tni£ric vein 
than Semele, but the style of both works would be enough 
to show that they were not intended for real dramatic pre- 
sentment ; the choral treatment ia not different from that 
which diatinguiahea the aacred oialorioa^ and indeed^ in many 
of theac^ though the peiaonagea dealt with are among thoae 
whoae namea are mentioned in the Bible^ their atoiiea are 

* 

treated without any very great degree of reverence^ and the 

interpolated love-scenes which occur in some of the Liter 
works point unmistiikably to the fact that liuiidel saw no 
reason why a certain amount of mental relaxation should 
not be allowed his audience. 

The Occasional Oratorio (1746) was no doubt suggested by 
the qudUing of the Jacobite Rebellion of the previous year; 
ita third part is a verbal and literal repetition of many of the 
dioruaea in Itraelf and of the reaty the Hallelujah wliich ends 
part is the most important number; a good many numbera 
are borrowed from Athaliah. 

July and August of this year, 1746, were occupied with 
Judas Maccabaeus, the oratorio which comes nearer than any 
other to the degree of public estimation bestowed on The 
Meuiah and Israel in Egypt, The patronage of the Jewa, 
which replenished HandePa funda after the blow of hia aeoond 
bankruptcy in the previous year, suggested for the next few 
librettos tliat Dr. Mofdl wrote for him the chcdce of Jewish 
stories, whether Biblical or otherwise. Not only has the whole 
plan the unity which, as we have seen, is a t:ouipaiaLively rare 
quality in the Handclian oratorios, but almost throughout 
there is much of the inspiration that characterizes the two 
great works to which Handdfa position is mainly due* The 
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choral niimbera have some of the impoitance of those in Itrad, 
while the sob parts are fairly diamatic and contain many of 
Haaddl's best and most popular nnmbersy such as ^Aim, arm^ 
ye brave/ ^ Sound an alarni/ and 'Father of Heaven ^e 

trio and chorus * See the conquering hero comes * waa in- 
corporated into Judas Maccabaeua aiter its success! ul appearance 
in Joshua. 

In Alexander Balus, written in the summer of 1747, there 
is a touch of oriental colouring in the introduction for two 
oboes and bassoon^ before the chorus of Asiatesf CSeopatra's 
air 'Convey me to some peaceful gloom' is graorful and 
effective^ but as a whole the work is not among the permanent 
successes of Handel's creation. 

In Joshua (July and August, ^747) there is an even greater 
number of the usual defects that pertain to a second effort 
in the same direction as a former success. The unity that 
distinguished Judas Is s?icrificed for the sake of bringing in 
the love-scenes of Othniel and Achsah^ and matters are not 
much improved by the recurrent dialogues between Joshua 
and the Jewish host; still, sucb a chorus as 'Olory to God/ 
and such solos as 'Shall I in Mamrei's fertile plain' and 
'Oh, had I Jubal's lyre' should be enough to preserve it 
from neglect. 

Solomon, written in May and June, 1748, and performed 
in the following year, is remarkable for the elaboration of its 
choral treatment, the double choir being generally accompanied 
on two oi^ans; beside the lovely 'Nightingale' chorus^ and 
the Joyful 'Tour harps and cymbals sound,' there are some 
statdy choruses in five parts; and if the general design be 
not as purely sacred as in some of the other oratorios, certain 
parts of the work, as the scene of the judgement, and the air 
*Wbat though I trace' must tike high rank, 

Susanna, dated a little later than Solomon, and brought out 
in the lenten season of I749> contains, in the music for Susanna 
herself, certain things which are as fine as any smgle songs 
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off Handel ; the prayer * Bending from Thy throne of glory * 
has admirable sincerity wad mekxtic flow; and 'If guiUkaa 
blood' has somethuig which can only be caOed individuality. 
In this work Handel seems to have striven after characteriza- 
tion, a quality which is most rare with him and the majority 
of his contemporaries ; the trio which is the most prominent 
example of this, in extremely interesting, although it must 
always have been a matter of difficulty to listen to it with 
becoming gravity, so oddly are the two elders^ a languishing 
tenor and a baas of the most burly and defiant Idnd^ contrasted 
with each olhery and with Susanna's music. 

By the next Lent» when l%eodora was brought out, the 
popularity of the oratorios seems to have considerably abated, 
since the failure of the work can hardly be ascribed to any 
inferiority to Susanna or many others of the Heries. In 
Handel's own words, ' There was room enough to dance there, 
when that wu& performed and it was in allusion to one of the 
iU-attended representations of this work that Lord Chesterfield 
remarked that he * thought it best to retire from the Oratorio^ 
lest he should disturb the King in his privacy/ It is true that 
the stofy is not carried on with any great draniAtic effect, but 
there are at least the average number of songs and single 
numbers which must have seemed quite as beautiful in thdr 
own day as they do now. ' Angehs ever hright and fuir,' for 
Theodora, Irene's "Lord to Tiiee each night and day,' and 
Didimus's 'Sweet rose and lily' have remained among the 
most favourite strains of Handel's music in existence; and 
in the composer^s own estimation, the chorus ' He saw the 
lovdy youth' was to be preferred to the ' Hallelujah' chorus. 
He may have been right in saying that 'the Jews woidd not 
oome to H, as they did to Mm Maecaboeiu, because it waa 
a Christian story ; and the ladies would not come to it, because 
it was a virtuous one.' It is probably a mere coincidence, 
rather than a cause of the failure of the work, that even in 
the favourite songs from Theodora there should be observed 
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a kincl of inoonseqnence in the melodic invention which ia not 
without parallel in Handcl'a other works, but w hich is seldom 
more evident than here. In Ttieociora's first song, the slow 
crotchets on which she aings the word * Angels ' have nothing 
to do with the more rapid phrase to 'ever bright and faur/ 
and at emry reeurrenoe ol the theme as a whole, it fnUa into 
two aectiona which have no tntegial connexion with one another. 
The oontinnation of a subject fiom the germ contained in its 
opening notes was never a very strong point with Handel, 
and in ' Sweet rose and lily ' we have an opportunity of com- 
paring his methods in this respect with those of his quondam 
rival, Bononrini, who hit upon nearly the same mek)dic idea 
, in his best-lwown song, 'Per ia Gloria V 




8«aai row and U - lj( flow' ■ 17 fonn, Taks roe jour Sritkfal 




It win strike every reader that the melodic germ of the 
subject^ which is the figure in the second bar of each, is 
left 1^ Handel quite undeveloped^ while Bonondni carries it 
on in a ddightfol addition of two bars» and alludes to it again 

in the last bar but one, giving the whole strain a more 
obviously flowing character. 

The composition of Jephtha, the last of the oratorios, was 
interrupted by an illnessj which has been assumed to be 
a return of Handel's former complaint, and for which he had 
reoonrse to the waters of Cheltenham. At the same time, 

* It is oimeoessary to point out that tbe kej iuhI time-values ia BoiKmciiu'i 
song haw iMtn elnagad in order to iMUitnte wwnpiriwm. 
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the 6nt flymptoins of his appnmclimg blindneas were perceived^ 
and the autograph wsoite, which bean dates from Januaiy to 
August, 175 1, shows very cleaHy that after his return from 

Cheltenham he lost some of his old certainty of intention, 
and fell into the habit of altering his ideas, as in the case of 
* Waft her, angels/ The recitative ' Deeper and deeper still,' 
which is generally associated with that air, not only comes in 
the preceding part or act of the work, being separated from 
it by the chorus ' How dark^ O Lord^ are Thy decrees^' with 
Its muf treatment of the dosing sentiment 'Whatever isy is 
right bnt the recitative was written before the vint to 
Cheltenham, the air afterwards. Beside the chorus mentioned 
there are several important choruses, such as *No more to 
Atnniun's lord and king,^ and * When His loud voice in thunder 
spoke ' ; and if the solo-songs are not of exceptional value 
apart from Jephtba's well-known air, the concerted numbers, 
a quartet Oh, spare your daughter/ a duet and quintet ' All 
thai is in Hamor mine,' are in advance of the usual style of 
ensemble music. The characters are weQ individuaUzedj yet 
without incongruity, and the general teacture of the concerted 
writing is smooth and uniform. The quintet was only added 
to the score in 1757, after Handel's blindness had proved to 
be entirely incurable. He had been couched for cataract in 
May, 1752, by William Branfield, and for a time it was hoped 
that his sight would be spared, but it was only a temporary 
amendment. A passage in the amusing work of the quack 
oculist^ the Chevalier J. Taylor throws some light upon 
HandeFs condition^ although the eacact period of the operation 
is not to be discovered : — 

*I have seen a vast variety of singular aniuialH, such as 
dromedaries, camels, &c., and particularly at Leipsick, where 
a celebrated master of music, who had already arrived to his 
88th year, received his sight by my hands ; it is with this very 
roan that the famous Handd was first educated, and with whom 
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I once thonj^ht to have had the same sacccM, having all cir- 
cmnstances in his favour, motions of the pupil^ lig^^t^ &c.^ but 
upon drawing the curtain, we loiind the bottom defective, firom 
a paralytic cUaorder.^ 

The atatement often made on nfther dight authority, that the 
same man Taylor operated upon the two most Ulustrions 

musicians of their time, seems to rest on this passage for its 
documentary proof. Bach died at the age of 65, and was never 
HuTidel b U acluT ; still, Taylor was in Prussia and Saxony in 
1747 and 1748, just at the time when Bach's sight was afiected, 
and there is no one else whom the reference will fit among the 
musicians resident at Xjeipzig at that time. The dosing yean 
of Handel*s life were taken tip, as far as hk artistic achieve- 
ments went, with remodelling certain existmg works ; he added 
to JtMf(8# Maecabaem and to Jephthaj and in 1757 prepared Ids 
early Italian oratorio for a second revival in London, under 
the English title of The Tnumph of Time and Truth. The 
last work of his life was to conduct a performance of ITie 
Messiah on April 6, 1 759, after which he was obliged to keep 
his bed. He died on April 14^ and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on the 90th of the same month. 

There is nothing more curious than the fact of Handel's 
retaining for so long a time a virtual monopoly of oratorio 
writing at a period when this form of entertainment was at 
the height oi its voj^ue. Beyond Do Fesch's Judith (1733) 
and Joseph (1745), Bunonrini's Giosue, and Arne's first essay 
in oratorio, Abel (1755), there is no trace of any work of im- 
portance being produced during the career of Handel; and 
it is needless to say that none of these is of any historical 
value. 
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THE KEYED INSTRUMENTS 

I. The Obgan. 

Thb importaoce of the keyed mstruments in relatioD to tbe 
other wmnd-producing agents, whether tnetntmeotal or Tocal^ 

was very f^reat in all branches of the art, though the conditions 
were so (lilYcrent from those of the present day. The organ, 
both in its constitution and its functions, was more closely 
akin to its modern counterpart than any of the rest. Its 
position in the world of sacred music — and for secular it was 
▼ery addoiii empk>yed — ^had beeo fixed h>Dg before the period 
under oonrideration, and has changed but comparatively little 
BiDce. The time was one of the finest in regard to oigan 
manufacture, and the balance of the various tone-qualities, 
like the timbre of each, uiis, generally speaking, as fully under- 
stood then as it is now. Then, as now, the essential feature 
of pure organ-playing was the association or contrast of two 
or three qualities of tone, by means €»f the various manuals 
or 'sets of keys' as they were more commonly called. The 
larger oigans always had more than one key-board, and the 
largest number that were In practksal use seems to have been 
four, exclusive of the pedal-board. The 'Hauptwerk' and 
'Oberwerk' of the German organs of Bach's time seem to 
have corresponded more or less closely with our 'Great,* and 
to have contained tlit- stops most usually employed wlien special 
effects were not wanted ; the ' Brustwerk ' had a good deal 
in common with the English < Swell/ although the 8wdl4N« 
Itself did not come into vogue until much later in Qetmany. 
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The 'Ruckporitiv' is the exact eqiUTalent oi the English 
* choir' or ^chair ' oigan^ consistiiig of a group of pipes placed 
at the player's hack> often serving as a screen between Mm and 
the congregation below him. A special effect of some of the 

German organs was the so-called *echo organ ^ containing 
stops which reduplicated the whole, or sometimes only the 
upper portion^ of certain stops on the main organ, and, being 
enclosed iu a box by themselves, produced the efiEect of being 
heard from a distance. It is curious to see how long it took 
the oigan-builders of the continent to add the apparentljr 
simple contrivance of shutters^ by which the English maker, 
Abraham Jordan, about 1720, enabled the player to increase 
the tone of these 'echo stops,^ and so made the first 'swell.' 
Handel wha struck by its ingenuity and practical advantages, 
and sent a description of it, written by Snct/h r, U) a ' particular 
friend at Berlin, who wished to introduce it there Snetzler 
assured Bumey that if the invention had gone no further than 
Berlin, he would at least find it there ; but Bumey repeatedly 
tells us that he found no trace of it either there or anywhere 
dse on the contmenti ezcqit in the Michaebkirche at Hambmg, 
where a small and ineffectual swell is noticed ; and as he gives 
the particulars of many continental organs, we are bound to 
accept his statement as correct. The mechanical part of the 
origans of the first half o£ the eighteenth century was far from 
perfect ; Buruey notices the noisy keys of the principal organs 
in Paris, and the interesting report on the organ of the Univei*" 
sitiitskirche in Leipzig, drawn up by Bach himself, may be 
found in Spitta's I^e, voL iL p. aSSff. (English translation). 
The disposition of the stops In classes seems to have been 
more or less the same In Fhiuce as elsewhere, for the organ 
of St. Roch, built about 1 750, had four manuals, of which * the 
firreat and choir communicate by a spring j tiie tfiird row of 
keys is for the reed stops, and the upper for the echoes V The 

• But^fFrnmiakOn/Mmttei^emmmth it tea, 

* i¥MMeflMi4rjliii<i«lJtaiMiMHlili^,pi36. 
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'apring of communication' between one of the. manuab and 
another, or, aa we abouU say, 'coupler/ is noted as if it were 
a new inTentioo ; the three sets of keys in St Michael's church 
at Vienna could be played all together by this means*. Even 

in 1772, when Burney made hia tour in Germany, the oigan 
in Frankfort cathedral had so heavy a touch that it required 
the weight of the whole hand, and he notices the same defect 
in the Alte Kerke at Amsterdam. On this, notwithstanding, 
Pothoff, the organist, played 'as if it were a common harpsi- 
chord ' and 'very full, seldom in less than five parts, with the 
nfMffl^ffllff and pedals V In another place, he compares the 
tight touch of some reoently-built English organs with those 
of the average continental specimens he examined ; and in 
his ItJilian tour, he notices that 'the organ stile seems to be 
better preserved throughout Italy than it is witli us ; as the 
harpsichord is not sufficiently cultivated to encroach upon that 
instrument'/ The difference of touch may have had some- 
thing to do with the difference in styles of which we receive 
a very definite idea if we compare any of Handel's organ 
concertos with some of the most characteristic of Bach's solos, 
such as the great fantasut in Q, where the rapid passages of 
the opening and closing movements, and the massive grandeur 
of the middle one, suggest a far heavier touch than in implied 
in Handel's passages ; these do not differ very widely from 
harpsichord passages^ their smoothness and the exact observance 
of the cessation of each note which they demand, arc totally 
unlike the bewildering rush of Bach's movement labelled ' tr^ 
ntement,' in which a certain vigorous roughness is required, 
and which undoubtedly loses something if played with too 
much refinement of detail on a modem organ with a very 
light touch. It was the tendency of the age to discount 
massive contrapuntal movements in favour of the superficial 

' Bdimj, Fnwmt SMi ^Mmk im Qmmmgf 1. 97a. 
•IbULi.74; ii- 

* BoBMj. iVwml atoll ^Mutte 4n Fmm oni Italft p. 375. 
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bciUumce and thinneas of effect which was ooticed in con- 
nezum with the church miuic of Italy, and It ia an the more 
curious to read Bumey's statement as to the pure oigan style 

being kept longer in Italy than in England. There is an 
abundance of testimony concerning Baches style of playing 
the ()rij;an ; liis biographer, Forkel, tells U8 that he used com- 
binations of stops that were so uncommon that the organ- 
bmlders and organists of the time were frightened when they 
saw him use them^/ And again he describes how, when asked 
to play apart from any service of the church, he would choose 
a subject and execute it in all the various forms of organ- 
composition ; so that it remained the groundwork of his per- 
formance, even if he played without Sntermission for two hours 
or more. First he used it i'or a. prelude and fugue with all 
the stops; then in a trio or quartet, then in a chorale, with 
the melody intermingled with the principal subject ; finally 
another fugue with all the stops A little further on he says 
that Bach began upon a new otgm by trying all the stops 
at once, 'that he might know whether the organ had good 
longs.' QuantsE, in his f^unous treatise^ VenueJk eitiar 
Amoeinmff Me FWte iravenih^ gu $iMekn^, refers to Bach 
as having brought the art of oi^an-playing to perfection, and 
looks forward with appreiitusion to the Uww wlien his good 
traditions will be forgotten, and when the essential difference 
in style required by the organ and davicymbel respectively 
shall have disappeared. Baches pupU, J. P. Kirnberger^ who 
in his Wahre GrundMdtze gum Ckirmteh 4er Marmome 
devotes a laige portion of his space to a minute analysis of the 
B minor fugue at the end of the first part of the WahUem' 
perirteB C^amer^ refers to his master as 'the greatest harmonist 
of all times,' and in a footnote supports his opinion by reference 
to the ' astuuisiiiugly sidiiui way in which Bach would improvise 

> Foiid, W <)fBa«h (Xsg. tnuL), p. ^3- 

* Ibid. p. 36. 

* XYlLvLiS. 

iMmjuni p 
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(/aniasiren) in many parts. He also animadverts on a foolish 
critidsm in tlie Jeiutuehe Zeitung in which a famous descrip- 
tion of Bach aa an oiganiat and a conductor in Genier'a 
QnmHUtm is laid to be equally appropriate to Vogler and 
Bach. This paamge^ although not confined to Baches oigan- 
playing, may be quoted in this place, as it gives ns « Tirid and 
most precious picture of the man : — 

^ All these, my Fabius' (Quiiitilian is speaking of the capacity 
possessed by man of couipreheiuliiig and doing several things 
at once, adducing at an example u player on the lyre, who can 
ntter at the same time words and notes, play on his instmment 
and keep time w'dh his foot), 'you would deem very trivial 
could you but rise from the dead and see Bach (whom I mention 
because not long ago he was my collpaErue in the Thomasschule 
at Leipzig) how, with both hands, inul usiutij all his fingers, he 
plays either on our harpsichord, w hich em braces many lyres in 
one, or on that instrument of instruments the organ, of which 
the innnmerable pipes are fed by bellows, how, Mrith hands 
going one way and hurrying feet the other, he draws forth wliole 
troops, so to spealc, of the most diverse yet mutually agreeing 
sounds: him. I say, could you only sec bitn, hn^v he achieves 
what a number of lyre-players and six hundred tlute-players 
could never achieve, not as one who may sing to the lyre and 
so perform his part, but by presiding over thirty or forty 
musicians all at onoe^ recslling one to time and accent by a no^ 
another by a stamp of the foot, a third by a menacing finger, 
giving to each performer his note, now at the top, 
now at the bottom, now in the middle of the scale, this 
one man, standing alone in the midst of the loud sounds, 
and though his individual task is the hardest of all, can discern 
at every moment if anything is wrong, and can keep all the 
musicians in order, restore any waverer to certainty and 
prevent him from going astray, with the rhythm in his every 
limb, seizing on every harmony with his acute ear, as it wete^ 
and singing every part within the narrow compass of his own 
voice. I am a great admirer of antiquity, but 1 hold that this 
Bach of mine, and any one who may be like him, contains 
within himself many Orpheuses and twenty Arions*.' 

' Gesner, In Marcum FcMum QuinciUianum, i. la, 3 (p. 61 of bis commentary). 
The original Latin is given, with a translation into English, in Sedlej Tajlor't 
Li/e 0/ Baehf Gamhridge, 1897 ; MioklMr tmndatloo, from tb* G«rmMl, il ia 
Spitta'a Lift nf Bach (Eng. tiund.) tt. 9. 159. In th« aboM nndcilBg, fMti 
of both vonioiu hum hem takma. 
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It is interesting to contrast with this Bumey's remarks on 

Bach's organ-playing, as compared with Handel's; while 
admitting that the two were the ' most reuowued in the 
present century,' he refers to the 'grandeur, science, and per- 
fection' of Handel's playing, and gives, on the authority of 
Marpurg's treatise, Abhandhmg wm der tkige^ an extract 
in which Bach 'is said to be many musicians in one ; profound 
in science^ fertile in fancy, and in taste easy and nataial/ 
He adds a note to these last words, as follows: — 

'To this part of the encomium many arc unwilling to assent; 
as this truly great man seems by his works for the organ, of 
which I am in possession oi the chief part, to have been con- 
stantly in search of what was^new and difficult, without the 
least attention to nature and f^unUty. He was so fond of fall 
harmony that, besides a constant and active use of the pedals, 
he is said to have put down such keys by a stick in his mouth, 
as neither hands nor feet could reach. He died at Leipaic, 
i754(«w.)V 

It IS amply clear from this and many other passsges in which 
the two great organists were compared, that Handel's special 

characteristic was 'easy and natural' playing, at least in its 
effect upon his hearers. Burney * quotes from Reichardt's 
Mysikalisches Kunstmagazin an opinion that while no compo^^er 
of any nation exhausted every possibility of harmony so much as 
Bach, yet ' if he had been possessed of the simplicity, cleamess, 
and feeling of Handel, he would have been a greater man.' 
The well-known passage in Hawkins* Histoiy about Handel's 
playing % goes to support this, although indlvectlyy because 
the fact that 'A fine and delicate touch, a volant finger, and 
a ready delivery of passages the most difficult, are the praise 
of inferior artists,' and *were iiol noticed in Handel,' may be 
held to sliDu that it was a commonplace of criticism to point 
out that Haudel possessed these in a marked degree ^ the rest 

• Burncy, Ilisior^ qf MumCf iy. 

• Ibid. iv. 595. 

' BawUiHi, AiMDiy t^JTiMfe (id. i853)« 11. 91a. 
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of the quotation lefen to ^hia uuaaxog oommand of the instriip- 
ment, the fnllnem of his harmony, the grandeur and dignity 

of his style, the copiousnesa of his imagination, and the fertility 
of hia invention.' It is a valuable record that 'when he gave 
a concerto, his method in general was to introduce it with 
a voluntary (i.e. an extempore movement) on the dlapasonay 
which stole on the ear in a slow and solemn progression; 
the harmony dose wrought and as full as could possihly be 
expfesaed; the passages concatenated with stupendous art^ 
the whole at the same time being perfectly intelligible, and 
CMTying the appearance of great simplicity. This kind of 
prelude was succeeded by the concert^) itself, which he executed 
with a degree of spirit and tirmness that no one ever pretended 
to equal.' 

Anotlier famous comparison between Bach and Handel as 
oiganists oecuis in Matthesoo's CrUica Munca, but its value 
is so deariy proved by Spitta to be of the 8%htest, that it 
may be disregarded here* ; and Spitta's own summary of the 
ease is well worth quoting. After pointing out that Bach 
'started from the organ, and remained faithful to it all his 
life,' and that organ music 'was to him the bjisis of all creation, 
the vivifyint^ soul of even- form he wrought out,' while Handel's 
attention had been turned in various other directions, he 
says: — 

'The accounts handed down to ua are equally clear, and 
leave no doubt in our minds that Handel's organ-playing was not, 
properly speaking, characterized by style in the nighest senses- 
was not that which is, as it were, conceived and born of the 
nature of the instrument. It was more touching and graceful 
than Bach's; but the proper function of the organ is neither 
to touch nor to flatter the ear. Handel adapted to the organ 
ideas drawn from the stores of his vast musical wealth, which 
included all the art of his time, just as he did to any other 
instrument. In thb way he evolved an noteric meaning, 
intdligible to all, and lumce the popular effect. To him the 
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organ was an instrament for the conceit-room» not for the 
church. It corresponds to this conception that we have no 
compositions by Handel for the mgan alon^ while it was 
precisoly by these thnt Bach's fame was to a great extent 
kept up till this century/ 

M. A. Pirro, in his interesting monograph^ L'On/ut' de 
Jean-Sedasiien Bach (Paris, ^^95)f collected all that is 
to be found concerning Bach's manner of registering in 
connexion with the organ, and gives, but unfortunately 
without quoting his authorities^ several detaiia of his manner 
of 'ifgistering^' such as that the opeobg chorus of the 
St. Matthew Passion contained the direction 'sesquialtera' 
in the organ part at the point where the chorale ' O Lamm 
Gottes, unschuldig' enters, and ap^in in the chorale-cliorus, 
*0 McDsch, bewein' dein' 8iinde t^ro^s.^ But we have 
one piece of irrefragable testimony concerning Bach's use of 
the stops in the chorale-arrangement for three manuals and 
pedals of ^Eia* feste Burg ist unser GottV where^ at the 
beginnings the 'fagotto' is indicated for the left hand, and 
'sesquialtera' for the right, there being then no pedal part 
going on ; Spitta has a most interesting passage on this work, 
proving from it the date of composition^ ^7^9) showing 
from tlie specification of the Muhihausen organ that the 
'fagotto* was a sLxtt t n-foot atop*. In the arrangement of 
* Wie schcin Icuchtet der Morgenstem * ' a dialogue between 
the 'Oberwerk^ and the ' Riickpositiv' is directed^ and in 
<Ach Gott und Herr^' the chorale-tune is brought out in a 
highly ornamented fonn^ on the 'Riickpoeitir' supported by 
the calmer progress of the harmonies of the 'Oberwerk/ 
Something of the same kind occurs, but without the specific 
names of the manuals, in ' Christ lag in Todesbanden ^/ where 
the words 'forte' and 'piano' are used obviously to imply 
an alteration of manuals. 

■ &-0. «ditioa, xl. 57. ' W of Bach (Eng. tnuisL). i. 394 ff. 
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One of the most suggestive of the nuiny ooincidenca in 
the career of the two great contemporariesy who never met 
face to face, was that Bach and Handel both repaired^ as 
youijg meDf to LtLbeck^ where Dietrich Buxtehude was oiga^ist. 
Handel went thither, in the company of Mattheson, who 
relates the incident in his Ehi enpforte, p. 93 fT. One of iheni 
(Matthesou characteristically says it was himself) had been 
invited to enter as successor to Buxtehude, but the succession 
to the Liibeck organistsbip involved marrying the preceding 
oiganiafs eldest daughter^ and as Anna Margaretha Buxtehude 
was twdre years older than Mattheson^ and airteen years 
older than Handel, it is no wonder that, according to Buraesr's 
account ^ 'thinking this too great an honour, they precipi- 
tately retreated to Hamburg/ The account of Bach's journey 
to Liibeck is a strange contrast to this ; he was drawn there 
by no desire of succeedintr Buxtehude. but simply in order 
to. hear him play, and for this purpose he had to trudge the 
whole distance from Anistadt, fifty miles* Although allowed 
only four weeks of absence, he stayed away at Lubeck nearly 
as many months^ and had to he recalled to his own duties 
by the consistory of Amstadt^ 

II. The HARPsicHORt) and Clavichord. 

As the ordinary medium of accompaniment^ and the most 
usual and indeed indispensable adjunct to musical performances 
of all Idndsi, the harpdchord held, in the eighteenth century, 
a position more or less analogous to that of the pianoforte 

in the present day. It shared with the ()ra;aii the duty of 
giving the (■oiu[)lete harmonies from the figured bass, thorough- 
bass, or basso continuo, in vocal and instrumental music alike, 
and both in chamber and orchestral munc The question of 

' Burney, Praeni SiaU 0/ Music in Gtrmany, ii. 340^ 

* Vmuj intaicfiing deteili m to ilie niMuier notk {a Hwoar fai Gmomtgi of 
amnging the itopi^ 4e.. for cborale-i^yiag and elMwhere, will Im IowmI in 
Matthwon't VdOtommmm KngitHmtitttrt pvt III, ehapt. ndv tad ssv. 
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Its use in actual church perfomiaiice has been ably diacuBsed 
by Spltta, ii. 655 (Engliah translation), but it can hardly be 
maintained that ita employment for the accompaniment of 
solos, &c., even in church, was quite unknown, and the eminent 

author in another part of the same volume (pp. 327-8) shows 
that haipsichurds were placed in the organ-loft of various 
churches in Germany. For the opera of the time it was in- 
dispensable, and in fact the usual arrangement was to have 
twOy one placed so that the conductor would face the singers 
on the stage, the other placed lengthwise in the orchestra 
for the accompanist or maestro al cembab, on which he might 
play the harmonies from the figured bass for the soloist. 

As there is ft lamentable confusion in the ▼arious names by 
which instruments of this class were called in various countries, 
and still more in regard to the manner of their use, it \vill 
be best to describe their action and limitations as brietiy as 
may be. The essential principle is the plucking of strings, 
not by the finger, but by a plectrum of quill or leather set 
in motion by keys. The Spanish name 'ezaqnir/ and the 
French '^chiqnier/ may posnbly refer to the chequer-like 
effect of white and Uack keys; the name 'virginal,' once 
supposed to convey a delicate compliment to Queen Elizabeth, 
lias been proved to be oi far greater antiquity than her date, 
and to he derived either from the fact that the instrument 
was commonly used by young ladies, or from the hymns to 
the Virgin which may have been accompanied upon the instru- 
ment. The Italian ^spinetta' was long held to imply that 
thorns, or quills shaped like thomsy were used in the early 
examples; but the derivation from the maker's name, Spmettiy 
a Venetian, seems a good deal more likely to be ngfat. These 
names and their yarious counterparts and derivatives, are more 
or less closely confined to the trapeze-shaped instrument ^vith 
only one row of keys; the long shape, more or l^s like the 
grand piano, but narrower and often longer, is generally 
pfovided with some means of altering the quality of the tonc^ 
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even if it has only one manu^ The best examples of this 
instrument, to which the name harpsichord is assigned, have 
two keyboards, and pedals like those of the organ seem to 
have existed in some German specimens. The usual German 
name for tlie whole class of instruments is Gavicymbel, or 
Cembalo, both derived from the Italian clavicembalo; clavi- 
cythcrium is another name sometimes applied definitely to the 
upright speciiiiens. The Indian manicordo, gravicembalo (an 
obvious corruption from clavicembalo), and clavicordo, are used 
of harpsichords, not of the clavichord, though the last name 
might seem to apply to that instrument The varieties of 
the tones of the harpsicfaord were altered by means of stops, 
of which the greatest number usually employed is five. The 
plectra already spoken of are jerked, by the action of the keys, 
past the strings in an upward direction, and it is obvious 
that if the ' jack ' were unprovidc^d with something to prevent 
it, its return to the original position Mould be accompanied 
by a repetition of the ^ pluck' by which the vibrations of the 
String are excited. This is got rid of by a rudimentary 
'escapement' which allows the middle part of the jack, in 
which is fixed the tongue of quill or leather, to bend outward 
when it touches the string on its downward course^ so that 
the tongue passes quite silently; the small dampen which 
then deaden the vibrations cause the sound to cease as soon 
as the finger is raised and the jack falls. This arrangement, 
with differs lit metlioiis of restoring the jack to position with- 
out renewing the note, is common to most of the earliest 
examples ; but the plan of placing the jacks in ranks movable 
sideways by a lever acted on by the stops, belongs exclusively 
to the harpsichord. By this means the plectra can be removed 
away from the strings, so that, although the jacks must rise 
whenever the keys are pressed, no sound comes from those 
not required. The difference in tone between leather and quill 
plectra is very marked, the former bciiig much fuller and the 
latter giving a brighter tone ; besides this diilerence there was 
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iotrodiiced in the finer haipsicliords a second «et of jacks 
plucking the strings at a point nearer to their ends tiian the 

other jacks, and so producing a more nasal, reedy, quality; 
the 'octave' stop, setting in motiou a set of shorter strings 
underneath the others, completes the niimher of different ways 
of exciting the vibrations of the strings, for the jeu de bufle, 
or ' buff ' stop, consists only of a piece of leather pushed 
against the strings as one set of jacks plucks them; it gives 
a sound in exact imitation of a harp, hut both this, and the 
'Venetian sweU/ by which flaps can be opened in the lid to 
incresse the sounds seem to be of later date than the lifetime 
of Handel. With a two-manualled harpsichord, provided with 
these stops and the contrivance for combining them, the player 
has at his iinniediate command, first, a distinctively harpsichord 
tone of a peculiarly sharp^ brilliant quality a little like a very 
much improved pizzicato on strings ; second, a more mcikkw 
tone which can be closely assimilated to the haip quality; 
tfaiid^ the expressive timbre of an oboe or bassoon, and fourth^ 
an octave effect, which in oombmation with other stops pro- 
duces an impresnon not wholly luilike an organ. Thus 
opportunity is given for continual contrast and variety of 
tones, each quality being of invariable strenerth, except on 
the later harpsichords, where the swell gi\e8 conniderable 
powers of gradation; and it is this more than anything else 
which distinguishes the instrument from the clavichoid and 
the pianoforte^ both of which in widely different degrees possess 
the power of gradation, and nothing else, if we except the 
'soft-pedal^ effect on the modem piano, wluch uitioduoes 
a separate quality of tone-colour. 

The clavichord can produce, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, only a very diuiiiiutive aincjiuit of tone for its 
loudest effect ; but between this and tlie softest of which it 
is capable there is an almost infinite series of gradations, far 
outnumbering, indeed, those which an ordinary pianist of 
moderate powcni can get &om the best modem instmmrat* 
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Willun ito cxceedii^y ftamnr Itmits, eteiy shade of tone k 
mnulaUe^ and each one oomes out with wondenfui dearneesy 
io that the inteitwiniiiga of a fug^e, for example can be 

interpreted with as much clearness as if each part were 
perforaied on a separate instrumeiit ur voice. The clavichord 
is the lineal descendant of the monochord with movable 
bridgeSy as it is the direct ancestor of the pianoforte. Each 
key has at its further end a small tangent of metal which, 
when tailed by the depreBsion of the key» strikes and at the 
same tune supports one of the set of strings stretched kmgi- 
tndinally in a direction more or less parallel to the keyboaid. 
^e strings are far more neariy the same length than is the 
case with the harpsirliord or spinet, as the sounding length 
is determined by the point at which they are struck. It is 
evident that if a string be stretclied along a box and struck 
at any point of its length it will sound on each side of the 
tangent; and to prevent two notes sounding together on the 
same string, a strip of flannel is passed between the strings 
at one tide of the instrument^ so that only the part on the 
right €i the tangent can sound. A survival of the movable 
bridges of the monochord was that in many of the older 
examples oi the clavichord the .s;uiu' strine^ was cuipluycd for 
more than one note, by two tangents stiiking^ it at different 
points, in a manner distantly analogous to the stopping process 
by which each of the four strings of tho violin and kindred 
instrameuts is made to produce notes of different pitch. The 
general practice was to make two adjacent semitones sound 
on Um same strings but specimens exist on which as many 
as four adjacent semitones have but one string among them. 
This renders the simultaneous sounding of any two of the 
four a matter of impossibility ^ How great a drawback this 
was in the execution of part-music of any degree of elaboration 

* In a clAvicbord belonging to the Ikv. h\ W. Galpin, of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
dw V, FaliM|^0»«iid A flrt «« on tlie aaaie string, so dot fhs tetamt of a ^hbd 
Ihs tnt and 11* M CMmot ha KMoitA. 
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may euOy be imagined ; yet the inetnimciitB poocwing it — 
the technical term for them is ^gebimdeii' — aie not by any 

means rare in Germany, while those that have a string to 
every noie — or * bundfrei ' instruments — are not easy to pro- 
cure. The fact tliat there is no mechanism but the single 
lever comiectuig the finger of the player with the string — 
there is not even so much of an * action ' as the eulmple jerk 
of the harpaichord^makes ponible the beautiful effect known 
as the 'Bebiing/ for the finger, being in virtual contact with 
the Btiing during the whole time the key is kept down^ can, 
by altering the degree of pressure, produce a slight variety 
in inteiisiily, and Lliuis a (■rrtaiu kind of tremolo. The power 
of altering the degree of pressure exerted creates also a danger 
of over-pressing the string, and thus of putting it out of tune 
for the moment, if nut of actually breaking it. The far-away 
sound of the davichord, the directness of power on the string, 
and this chaiacteristic effect of the 'Bebong,^ make the 
instrument an ideal medium for the interpretation of all thai 
is most spiritual, most intimate, and most eicpressive in the 
old music. The power of emphasizing any note in a chord 
fits it mure especially for intricate part-music, and for such 
fue^ues as those of the Wohltewperirtea Clavier where the 
parts arc constantly crossing and interweaving with each other. 
This immortal collection, in which Bach contributed bis share 
to the controversy about equal temperament, was intended, 
not for the harpsichord, but for the clavichord, and it is not 
difficult to decide by internal evidence the primaiy destination 
of any fugue or elaborate prelude of Bach ; for in those worics 
which were meant for the harpsichord there are nearly always 
traces of the transference of one p;irt or other to a different 
manual, the parts for the two liands bt iiig kept almost entirely 
independent of each other, so as to allow the interchange of the 
two different qualities of tone. In the 'Italian Concerto' the 
directions /urtn and pUmo, and other signs engraved by Bach 
himadf, clearly indicate a change of mannals; and bi many 
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of the lamoiiB thirty viiriationi dedicated to Goldbeig^ the 
employnieiit of two mamtals is implied in the frequent Grossing 
of scales and arpeggios whidi is next to impossible on a 
single keyboard. This great work gives us Bome insight 
into Bach's practice with regard to the use of the single or 
double manuals, for each variation is headed ' a i clav./ or 

* a 2 clav/ In those for one keyboard it is not uncommon 
to find the middle parts passing from one hand to another^ 
in the manner made ^miliar in the 'Forty-E^t'; the 
incongruity which would arise if these were divided hetween 
the two manuals is evident at once. To compare either 
these * Goldberg ' variations or the * Italian concerto ' with the 

* Forty-Eight/ the ' Chromatic Fantasia,' or the fugue in A 
minor with the short arpi^ggiato prelude, is to learn the 
essential differences of the two instruments more effectually 
than by any verbal ex pin nation. Beyond the fact that it was 
a clavichord which Handel smuggled into his attic when he 
pursued his musical studies against the wish of his father^ 
there is little in his works which implies the intentbn of 
writing for this instrument; his suites, like the 'Ordres' 
of Couperin, the 'Sonatas' of Donienico Scarhitti^ and the 
great bulk of the 'clavier' literature of the period, were 
evidently meant for the harpsichord. In Bach's estimation 
the two instruments seem to have ranked equally; if we are 
right in interpreting the entry in the specification of his 
property given in Spitta, vol. iii. p. 351 ff. (Eng. transl.)^ 
' 1 complete {fiwrmrt) clavier, which, if posaihle, the family 
will keep/ as referring to a davichord in contradistinctbn to 
the four ^clavesins' entered immediately below, it may he 
taken as certain that the special value set upon the first 
instrument (80 thalers, as compared with the 50 at which the 
'clavesins' are valued) reflects a preference of the master's 
own ; but the tiresome word ^ clavier ' which is used indiffer- 
ently in German for everything from a viiginal to a grand 
pianoforte, makes the evidence of this document very uncertain. 
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With regard to Bach's technique on the harpdehord, tiieie 
ia happUy a good deal of authentic testimony. In Quantz'a 
treatiBe already mentioned', after disctnain^ the somewhat 

doul)tful point of the differeuce in tone produced hy different 
players on the harpsichord, the author directs the studeiit to 
get early into the habit of bending his fingers inwards^ and^ 
in runs or scales, to let them slide off the front of the keys, 
instead of bdng lifted directly upwards, in order that quick 
passages may come out as clearly as possihie. He concludes 
with these words, 'I am confirmed in tlus hy the eicample 
of one of the greatest of all daner-players, who taught this 
method and employed it himself.' The index to the book 
shows that J. S. Bach is here referred to. The rapid with- 
drawal of the finger in an inward, rather than in an upward 
direction, seems connected with the ornament known as the 
' Piall-triller,^ which C. P« £• Bach, in his Verntch iiber die 
Vfokre Art Clavier zu spielen (175$% nientbns as almost 
impassible to transfer to the pianoforte. He says : — 

'Whilst speaking of the proper execution of this Idnd of 
shake, it is worth wliOe to state that upon the panoforte 
it is almost impossible to play the Prall-trillcr delicately. All 
' Schnellen ' (jerkine, rapid withdrawing of the finger) implies 
a certain degree of force, and upon the pianoforte increased 
force produces increased tone. Now the Prall-triller is im- 
possible without ^Schnellen,' therefore the executant will be 
all the more at a disadvantage, since the Prall-triller often 
occurs alone or in connexion with the * Doppelschlag ' (turn) 
after an appoggiatura, and coosequentiyi according to the rule 
for such things, jn4ifio V 

It is not impossible that this defect of the pianoforte, as it 
evidently seemed even to one who was the ardent partisiin of 
the new instrument, may have had somethin*; to do with his 
father's known preference of the older instrutncnts. But in 
order to explain this, it is only necessary that the extremely 

' VgraucJi «in«r Anweisung dit USte tramnart tu qpi^Un, XV XL ri, 1 8. 
M qiMte ftwn tiM tniidiitiiNi ia Ifr. Dumr^^ 
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rudimentaiy state of the pianoforte in his time should be 
nndentood. The tone/ far more powerful indeed than that of 
the davichord, was yet nothing like what we are now accus- 
tomed to, and the quality, as compared intfa that of the older 
instruments, must have seemed rery ooiouiless and inex pr es s iv e. 
iL was in power rather than in fjuality, however, that Bach 
felt the shortcomings of the pianoforte : when he criticized 
Silbermann's earlier examples, *he found fault only with the 
heavy touch and the feebleness of the upper notes ^' It Lb 
interesting to compare with this the opinion of Kuhnau, who, 
in a long letter to Matthcson, given in the latter's CriHea 
Murica, voL iL p. 236 — ^a letter to which the student of the 
keyed instruments and of temperament may be referred — 
afludes to his admiration for the 'Pftntalonisches Cimbel' 
(uritinf^ before 1725), and calls it 'ein churniaale uiid nachst 
dem Ciiavicrc \(jUkommenes Instrument.' In a later part of 
the same volume a German translation, by one Konig, is gpven 
from the Italian of the Marchese Scipio Maffei, where the 
new invention is called a ' Claveceins auf welchem den piano 
und forte m habcn/ A diagram is inserted which un- 
doubtedly shows the actum of the pianoforte. A 'Oavier- 
Gamba' and a 'Lauten-Chnder' are mentbned in an eailier 

• 

part of the same book as made by Job. Georg Gleichmann, 

organiiit of Ilmcnau, and as capable of being played loud and 
soft. It is now only lu ocssary to bear in mind the all-impor- 
tant fact that the clavichord possessed gradation without 
contrast, the harpsichord many kinds of contrasts with virtually 
no gradation whatever. This essential difference is of primary 
importance to those who would folly understand Bach's 
'Qavier' works, and especially to those who undertake to 
transfer them to the modem pianoforte. 

It is not easy for us to put oursdves into the attitude of 
the men tu whom the harpsichord repre^uted the ne plui 

* asiatki^¥Bmk (Bog. tnnl.)» U* 1^ 
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Mrm of force in the way of inatnimente with keys and 
■trings ; yet that it was so re^^arded there ie siii&cient proof. 
Although it is commonly asserted that its tone^ always 
staccato, was incapable of giving susUiiiied effects, the truth 
is that the durutjon of its sound is at leiist as long as that of 
the average pianoforte, while it must have far exceeded the 
early Bpecimens of the piano in this as in so many other 
respects. It was considered as a useful agent in strengthening 
the hands of the peiformers^ as is proved by Bumey^s rcf erenee 
to the comparative merits of this and the clavichord in his tour', 
where he describes the performance of some of Scailatti'a 
sonatas by a child of eight or nine, who— 

* played tipon a small, and not good pianoforte. The neatness 
01 this child's execution did not so much surprise me, though 
uncommon, as her expression. All the pianos and J'ories were 
so judiciously attended to; and there was such shading oS 
some passages^ and force given to others, as nothmg but the 
best teachmg, or greatest natural feeling and sensibuity oould 
produce. I enquired . . . upon what instrument she usually 
practised at home, and was answered the Clavichord.^' This 
accounts for her expression, and convinces me that children 
should learn upon that, or a Piano Forte, very early, and be 
obliged to give an expression to Lady Coventry's Minuet, or 
whatever is their first tune ; otherwise, after long practice on 
a monotonous harpsichord, however useful in strengthening 
the hand, the case is hopeless.' 

NoTK — While these papfcs have been fwwsing throupb the press, a valuable 
contribution U> the literature of the harpsichord has been published by FratelU 
Bocca, of Tnrias fitgnor L. A. VitlMiift* L'jlrto dd Ckukmbah UmtM, in atdhobtlj 
end intomtiiig my, of the development of the instmmeut ia aU eoontriei^ ni 
di8cu8i^r<! tiif> innsir ivriMen tot it and foT thie kiodied ImtnoBMate sHth vidt 
igmpaihy and literary skiU. 

* Buney, PrtmU State ^ JTm^c in Q^rman^f L 278. 
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At my time before the dose o£ tbe period of Bach and 
Handd the term 'a full orchestiay' which in the preaent day 
would convey precisely the same idea to all muridans^ would^ 
if understood at all, have been defined differently by almost 

every one who was asked to explain it. The modern notion 
of li fixed and unvarying body of instruments divided into 
such and such tp-oups, and (onsiHting of precisely such and 
such individual inBtruments, had not taken shape in the days 
of these giants. In looking over the sooreB of works by Bach« 
Handel, and their predeoeSBon and contemporaries, it becomes 
evident that composers fdt themselves nnder no kind of oUigft* 
tion to use, in any part of their worlcs, the whole body of 
orchestral instruments at their disposal* As far as regards 
the full complement of strings, they seldom departed very far 
from the usage which still obtains, but disposed them in two 
groups of violins and une of violas, while the violoncellos and 
double basses were generally required to play in unison (sound- 
ing as octaves) with one another. As to the particular wind 
instruments to be employed, the writers clearly used their 
own judgement. It has some^es been suggested that their 
choice was vestricted by various conditions nnder which the 
works were to be heard, and the nnmber of wind instruments 
available. But that this was not the case in any considerable 
degree is proved by the scores of the greater compositions of 
Bach and Handel, where the wind instruments are seen to be 
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employed more or Jess in the mumer of an oWigato^ tlieir 
presence being not at all induipenaalile in the panagea Idf full 

orchestra. The Messiah begina with strings alone, no wind 
instrument of any kind appearing in the original score until 
the entry of the tnimpcts at ' Glory to God*; and, in exactly 
the same way^ and with probably the same artistic intention of 
reserving his special effects till they were wanted. Bach bq^iiis 
the B minor Mass with fluteay oboea, baaaoon^ and Btiinga, 
adding three trampeta and drama at the 'Gloria.* But even 
here he does not iiae the whole of the matrunienti required for 
the work, for the como da cacda which, with two beaaoona, 
supplies the accompaniment of 'Quoniam ta solus sanctus/ 
appears in none of the iutti passages. A third oboe part in 
the 'Sanctns' is an addition for this number alone. Very 
much the same practice must have been in use in all parts 
of the musical world ; Durante'a five-part Mass ^ before spoken 
of is accompanied at first on two oboes, two bonis, and strings, 
the trumpets being added at the trio 'Domme Deus.' 

Whether in symphonies or in tiie aooomponimenta of sdoo, 
certain instruments are chosen that fit the genersl character 
of the movement to be employed, or the expression to be 
conveyed. The choice once made for each section, the wind 
instrument, or whatever it may be, is continued tliroughout 
the movement as a real part, without relief of any contrasting 
quality of tone, and often without move support than that of 
the figured bass. Each movement or section baa ita own 
colour-scheme, or rather may be regarded as a picture in 
monochrome, in which variety and interest could only be got 
by the management of the outlhies or the opposition of lights 
and darks. There seems hardly a trace of any systematic use 
of varying colour-schemes iti the course of a single section 
until we come to Uiuck in his matnrer stylo^ when we feel 
that the beauty of relief in tone-quality is begimiing to be 

> MtMmldllf&siilSio. fiiifLai. 
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realiied. The term ^oobur' has been so long employed to 
exprew the feeling for Taiunit quaUtiei of tone, that no excuse 
is needed for its use in the present day. As to the practloe 

of Bach and Handel in tiiis respect, and the oomparteon 
between their methods, the strange opinion was started by 
Moscwius^, that in Bach the strings formed aa it were the 
groundwork of the accompaniment, the wind instruments 
bang used to give the colour; while in Handel the organ 
was the groundwork of the whole, and the ▼arious parts of 
the orchestra, strings and wind alike, were regarded as part 
of the cofeurist's resources. A far truer statement is that of 
Spitta', that Bach built up his groups of instruments on 
a background of the organ, treating ' the strings as one group, 
the oboes and has.sooiis as another, a third the comet and 
troiiibonea, and the fourth the trumpets (or horns) and drums. 
The flutes occupied a less independent place in Bach's 
orchestra, but in the seventeenth century they formed a 
group by themselves.' The term 'comet' in the above refers 
of course to the now obsolete * Zinkc^' from which was evolved 
the 'serpent,' formeily in general use in English churches. 
In so far as either of the two great masters regarded the string 
quarti't as the groundwork of the scheme, it was Handel who 
did so, but even he only to a very partial extent. To neither 
him nor to Bach did it appear always necessary to employ all 
the lour groups of the strings, or indeed any at all except 
in so far as the figured bass may have implied the assistance 
of the violoneeUo or double-bass to support the harmonies 
played on the harpskhord or organ. The idea that the strings 
should accompany all the fuller numbers seems to have been 
far more an English one than a German ; Bumey lays it down 
as a principle of good orchestration that no instrument should 
be allowed to be long idle, and praises a work by BatUata San 

* Mo«ewia«, J. S. Bach in seinan Kireken-Can tajjitf pi, t}. 
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llartim because 'the yiolins, eqpedaUy^ are never Boffered to 
ilecpV 

The hiatory of the conititiition of the ■tring band contuns 

a good many points of interest, and some that are not at all 
easy to explain. Tlie oldest member of the group, the viola, 
had indeed the honour of the original form of the title, all the 
other inatniments being named, with terminations of diminu- 
tion or augmentation, from it ; but in apite of this, it only won 
ita place in the orcheatia by dc^^iees. Aa it eadated in two 
aizea^ the laiige tenor vblin^ and the amall alto auch aa la m 
ordinary nae at the present day^ it may well have been that 
efficient performers on both kinds were rare, and that the 
peculiar quality of tone which is now-u-daya considertd so 
valuable in the orchestra and in chamber-music was overlooked, 
aince it was only characteristic of the smaller variety. Early 
examples of its use in Italian chamber-music are quoted in 
Grove, Diet,, s. v. Tenor Violin, voL iv. p. 89 ; but it seems to 
have fallen out of faahion aa a ado instnunenty for in the 
greater part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiiea two 
and aomettmes three violin parte are uaed above the basses^ in 
concerted chamber-music, such as the sonatas of Purcell and 
Corelli. In the 'conccrti grossi' of the latter it is remarkable 
that the group of solo instruments, technically called the 
'concertino,' consists always of two violins and bass, while 
the * lipieno ' has a viola part in the usual place between the 
violins and the bass. Among Bach's experiments aa aa 
inventor of musical inatrumenta is that of the 'viola pompossy' 
which appesn to have been identical with the 'violonodUo 
picoob/ having a fifth atring added above the four of the 
ordinary violoncello ; the sixth of his solos for the violoncello 
was written for this instrument, and it is occasionally found 
a.s an obbligato in the cliurcli cuntatas. In Akxander's Feast 
Handel uses the tenors with special purpose of arousing or 

■ 

^ Buwy, JV«mM Slated JrMiip<»JVaiMtaHiili|r«F>M' 
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reflecting horror, as in 'Revenge, Timotheus cries/ 'These 
are Grecian ghosts^' &c,, disposing them in two dasaesy 
for one of which he writes in the alto clef, for the other 
in the tenor, the inolina heinf^ ailent for the time. It seems 
probable that he had in lus mind the two forma of the mla 
already referred to. 

The violin, <ilthough existing in a form quite distinct from 
that of the viol fanVilj^ as long ago as the middle of the 
sixteenth century in Italy, replaced the older instruments in 
that country and in Germany during the seventeenth century, 
while in England and Fhmce its final rictory was deferred 
until the eighteenth eentnry. The excellence of the Cremonese 
achoola of rioUn-makcfiy and' the rise of violin virtuoeity among 
the Italians, are enough to account for the precedence thus 
gained in Italy. Although the tone of the early violins was 
nothing like what wc are now accustomed to hear — the im- 
provement in this respect hcinti; partly due to the mellowing 
influence of time, and partly to certain alterations in the dis- 
position of the sound-poety — ^tbey were yet far more powerful 
than the violsy and had many other advantages which made 
their triumph certain and permanent. The favour they enjoyed 
w Ulttstrated thronghout the Monofe da camera of Vitally Baa* 
sani, Puroelly Gorelli, dall'Abaco, and many others, in the 
great majority of which two violin parts and a bass are all 
that are cmploywl ; occasionally, as in three sonatas of 
Vitali'H opera quiniOf a viola or a viola alta is used, but no 
such instance ia (O be found in either of Purcell's two setSy 
or in Corelli's sonatas, all of which employ only violins above 
the baas. The fact that the means of a fuUer harmony occur 
in the older seti^ In compositions before the middle of the 
sevmteenth oentniy, while the viola part seems to have dropped 
out of use towards the end of the century, affords a curious 
counterpart to the tendency noticed in the Italian church music, 
where we drew attention to the growing preference for the em- 
ployment of two soprano voices over a vocal or instrumental 
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Imm. It is imponible to say with any certainty wbeiher the 
vocal munc followed the lead of the inBtrumental, or the 
instrumental that of the Tocal; from docmnentary evidence 

it would seem luure likely that the instrumental works started 
the fashion ; but the actual precedence is of very small 
importaucc compared with the undoubted fact that the com- 
bination of two high parts with a baaa only for support was 
in vogue in muaic of all Idndgj more eapeciaUy in Italy* At 
the aame time^ it must be remembered that in the eariier 
specimens of this arrangement the inner parts of the harmonies 
were not absent altogether^ for they were supplied from the 
figured bass upon the harpsichord or organ, so that the 
thinn^s of effect would not strike the average hearer until 
the date of the English glee, which, being unaccompanied, 
presents the combination in all its unconcealed tenuity. The 
practice of using three violins in certain tuiU portions^ and 
cspedally in the first movements of operatic overtures^ seems 
to have oome down horn Lully's time; it occurs in his 
BeUenj^on, and in many other plaoesi where the five staves 
of the strings in the 'full' passages are mailced with the 
following clefs: — the G clef on the lowest line of the stave, 
the C clef on the same line, the C clef on the se cond line 
(these three being clearly the lines of the violins), the C clef 
in the usual place on the middle lin^ for the viola, and the 
F def in the usual place for the basses on the fourth line, 
lowest stave. As early as bis Agrippim, HandeL adopted 
this armngementy and it occurs in the act wluch he contributed 
to ilfMsjo SeewUa, in Ottune, Aleumubro (beginnmg of act II), 
Siroe (overture), and Oriaudo ; while as late as Berenice and 
Fararfwndo, written near the end of his operatic period, he 
had not given up a practice which must have become more 
or less old-fashioned by then. 

England was apparently the only exception to the rule that 
in the opera, as dsewher^ the bannonies should be supplied 
on the keyed instrumentSp leaving the violoncello and double* 
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bass to the ddiveiy of the actual notes oi the bass part^ and 
no more* The piactioe of supplying the hannoniea in ' un- 
accompanied^ recitatires, &c., upon the Tioloncello and double- 
bass — a practice which attained its most brilliant poial in the 
times of Lindley and Drat^omtti — cannot indeed be traced 
further back than the early part of the nineteenth centuiy, 
but it is difficult to say how early it may not have aiiaen* 
In Handel's time, indeed, the harpsichord was uniTersaUy 
used In England as well as abroad. The position of the 
stringed snstniments that are plucked with the hand is a 
somewhat curious one. It was much later than this period 
that the harp became an acknowledged member of the rcg:ular 
orchestra; it was left for Berlioz to discover its cap:il)iliti«B 
in the body of the orchestra ; yet in Buniey's tour in Germany^, 
in the list of the opera performers at Berlin^ a harp is included, 
and in the same book (p. i66) we find Weiss mentioned as 
playing the lute in the Dresden opera, A remarlcable instance 
of the use of the lute In a veiy Important way occurs In 
Bach's Pamtm aeeartUng to 8L John, where the beautiful 
bass air, 'Betrachte, meine SeeL^' ('Consider, O my soid'), 
is accompanied \^ ith :in elaborate lute obbligato, with a running 
arpeggio ai i oinpanhnent over reiterated bass notes, vrhile two 
viole d'amorCj with their veiled tones, carry on a (juiet ac- 
companiment above, and the coniinuo or figured bass part 
sustains the harmonies, the warning < pianisainio ' appearing 
over the bass line, out of oonsideralion^ no doubt, for the 
weak tone of the lute. Both the harp and 'teorba' (i«e. 
theorbo or arch-lute) appear in the score of Handel's OhtSo 
Cetare (iy2$), but it Is dear that the picturesque shape of 
the instrumenU had something tu do witli their introduction 
into a scene of ajiotheosis, \\here Parnassus was opened, 
and the instruments with their players were visible to the 
audience. An orchestra of more usual design performs the 

■ "BnuBf, Tm rn i Stab ^Mmk O m mm^ tt. 95. 
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ocdlnaiy work of accompanying in this opem, in which, for 
ahnoBt the fint time, we meet with an^i^hing lihe experiments 
in scoring. 

It is true that in liinaldo (171 1) Mmirena's song ^Augel- 
letti' is accompanied by a flauto piccolo, with quite an 
elaborate obbligato part, two ordinary flutes, and strings; but 
it is evident that the flutes are here used with special reference 
to their bird-like character. The elegiac qoali^, as it may 
be called, of the lower notes of the flute is finely brought 
out in the 'dead mardi' in SmU, hut it is dear that, £or 
some reason or other, the flutes were not greatly in favour, 
for, although they are used freely as obbligato instruments, 
they are by no means an essi ntial p.irt of the full orchestra. 
And their comparntne inferiunty is proved by the curious 
fact that in the Handel Commemoration of 1784, there were 
only six flutes against twenty-six oboes and twenty-six bassoons. 

As the ddest members of the ^wood-wind' part of the 
orchestra, the oboes hehl the most prombent place during the 
whole period of Bach and Handd. They are veiy commonly 
need in unison with the riolins, and are not sddom entrusted 
with the task of carrying on a dialogue with the trumpets, 
in explanation of which we must rcTnember the enormous 
numbers of oboes employed in the orchestra of Handel's day, 
and also their former use as the main representative of the 
higher parts in military music. They and the bassoons were 
an essential part of the full orchestra; for a email hand, in 
the accompaniment of eoloe, no combination is moie usual 
than a single oboe part with strings; and in spite of Min 
Bumey's BveUnay who eays 'the hautbois in the open air is 
heavenly,' we are met by the difficulty of understanding how 
audiences in the eighteenth century could endure the strident 
tone of a number of oboea, sometiim s oqiml that of the 
riolioSy and constantly in use. The oboe d^amore, which was 
such a favourite instrument with Bach, had a tone more like 
that of the cor aii|^, standing a minor third lower than 
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tihe oboe^ and having a slight difference in the shape of the 
mouthpieoe* The other varietj which is frequently found in 
Bach and elsewhere Is the oboe da cacda, well deacrihed in 
Grove's Dtciumttrp as 'a bassoon raised a fourth/ while the 

cor anglais^ with which it is often confounded, is 'an oboe 
lowered through a fifth.* Although the bassoon, curiously 
enough, docs not appear in the score of Baches Passion 
according to Si, Matthew, he uses it frequently in the cantatas 
and elsewhere ; in the ' Cluoniam ' of the B minor Mass^ there 
are two obbligato parts, together with the oomo da caccia. 
Before passing to the brass instruments in use, it may be 
well to point out that the clarinet, though apparently invented 
in some form or other as early as 1690, did not find an 
entrance into the regular orchestra till a considerable time 
after Bach and liaiuiel. Only in Mozart's time was it definitely 
established as an important element in tiie full orchestra. 
The qualities of the oboe and flute tones are thus referred 
to in an interesting passage in Avison's Euap o« Jftutcol 

*The Hautboy will best express the Cantabile, or singing 
Style, and may be used in all Movements whatever imder this 
Denomination ; especially those Movements which tend to the 
Gay and Ckearful, In Compositions for the German Flute, is 
required the same Method of proceeding bv anyoint Degrees^ 
m such other natural Intervals, as, with tiie Nature of*its Tone, 
will best express the languishing, or melancholy Style. With 
* both these Instruments, the running into extreme Keys, the 
TTse of the Staccato, or distinct Separation of Notes; and all 
irreguhir Leaps, or broken and uneven Internals must he 
avoided; for which Reason alone, these IntstruitienU t)ugijt 
never to be empluy'd in the Repieno Parts of Concertos for 
Violins, but in such Pieces only as are composed for them; 
and these, perhaps, would be most agreeably introduced as 
principal Instruments in some intervening Movements in the 
Concerto, which might not oidy give a pleasing variety, but 
shew their different Expression to the greatest Advantage.' 

* Page 9^ 
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Tins extract givn a definite proof that the i»a|i;e of the 

eighteenth century, of keeping Hpecial iiibtruaieats for certain 
movcaients, was considered to provide enough variety of t(jn( - 
colour, and that the idea of giving the flutes or oboes parts 
of their own to play in the full orch^tm, of a nature more 
suitable to their character than the slavish following of the 
▼iolin party waa more or leaa fordgii to the muflidaiia of 
the time. 

Before eomadenng the true biaaa instruments, it will he hest 
to refer to the oometto or Zinke, a family of instruments 

which, in Baches time, was rapidly disappearing from use, 
even in Germany where they lasted longest. Miiltlu son, in 
Der voLlkommene Capellmeiater, mentions the fact that they 
were heooming obsolete on account of the force of lungs 
required to pUy them. They had enjoyed a great popularity 
m church perlomumoes as the treble of the trombone family, 
since tiieir quality was something like that of the trombone. 
Dicy were made el wood, covered with leather, and had 
six holes for the fingers and one fSor the thumb on the lower 
side; one member of the family, the 'serpent,' remained in use 
in England as lonu; as the rustic bands in villns^e rh\jrrhes had 
the duty of accompanyii^ the choir. This instrumeut seems 
to have been better known in England than in (Germany, for 
there is a stoiy^ to the effect that when Handel first heard 
it^ alter his settlement in England, he asked, 'What the devil 
be that?' and on hearing that it was csDed the serpent, 
remarked, 'Aye, but it not be the serpent what seduced Eve.' 
The smaller members of the family, the cometti, occur in a few 
of Bach's scores, and are mostly used to sapjwrt the voices ; in 
the curious wiiul-batul which forms the only accompaniment of 
the cantata 0 Jem Christ, mein's Lebens Lichi, the cometto 
appears with its usual companions, the three trombones, and 
two instruments maiked ' lituus,' which are evidently some kind 

MAitiJun a 
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of trumpet, not belonging to the cornetto family, as is implied 
in Walther's Lexicon, (See the preface to the Back-Guelkehqft, 
ladVf p. zxxi.) 

Taming now to the real hrasB Instrument^ we find that the 
solemn effect of the trombones, which modern composers hare 

used with so much success, was realized in Baches time; he 
uses four trombone parts iu * Ich hatte viel Bekiimmenii&s,' and 
in many other places where a special impression of grandeur is 
wanted. The special uses of certain instruments, as of homa 
for hunting, and of trumpets for military aignalfly must have 
suggested their employment in the orchestra at a very early 
date with definite allusion to these particular purposes; the 
trumpet obtained its entrance into the regular band much 
earlier than the born, and in BacVs time became a fiayonrite 
instrument for the most elaborate obhligato parts, such as 
those in the mass iri B minor, and in many of the cantatas. 
These passages were considered unphiyable upon the trumpet 
usually employed in modern music, and it was only by a happy 
accident that a German trumpeter, Herr Kosleck, discovered, 
in a curiosity shop in Berlin, the remains of an old trumpet 
which enabled him to restore the instrument for which Bach 
wrote these parts. When this rediscovered trumpet was first 
heard m England, at the Bach Choir Festival of 1885 at the 
Albert Hall, its effect was overpowering in the beauty and 
sweetness of its tone ; in its upper notes, which reach to the 
hie^h D of the soprano voice, it is of a quality almost more like 
a very powerful flute than that which we generally associate 
with the trumpet. It is not an absolute restoration, for it has 
keys, which the old trumpet had not; hut it is something veiy 
much nearer to the old trumpet than anything previously 
available. The old trumpet is probably the instrument men- 
tloned by Bumey^, as 'the long trumpet, played lately in 
London'; if so, it is curious that no other tradition of its 
use in England should remain, beyond the fact that the 
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obbligato of 'The trumpet sludl sound' suggeata this father 
than the modem trumpet. The g^up of the trumpets was 
divided into the 'darini' and 'principale/ as in Handel's 

Dettxngen Te Deum and Bach's cantata, Denn du wirst meine 
Seeley from thejse and similar passages it is inferred, by a 
writer in Grove's Dictionary (s.v. Tnimpet), that 'the Prin- 
cipale was obviously a large- bored, bold-tooed instrument 
resemUing our modern Trumpet. It was apparently of eight- 
foot tone as now used* To the Clarino I and 11 of the soore 
were allotted florid, but less fundamental passages, chiefly in 
the octave above those of the Prindpsle. They were probably 
of smaller bore, and entirely subordinate to the ^'heirlich'' 
Principale, both in subject and in dominance of tone.^ 

The difficulty of producing the notes between the natural 
harmonics on the French horn (corno da caccia) seems to have 
been the chief reason for its tardy recognition as part of the 
r^uhv orchestra; in 1717 Lady Mary Wortley Montagn 
complains of the fondness of the Viennese for the instrument^ 
which she considers 'a deafening noise.' The final chorus of 
Handel's Badmmtto (1720} is a famous eaiiy instance of its 
use, and by tlie date of Bach's B minor Mass, where it is 
used as an obbligato to the bass solo 'Cluoniam,' it seems 
to have lost its special 'colour' as suggesting the idea of 
music for the chase. Handel uses two horjis in the passage 
referred to, and three years later^ in 1723, in GiuUo Cesare, 
he introduces four horns into the first chorus. From that 
time onwards the horns appear fairly regularly in the scores 
of his operas, but even then they are only used lor certani 
special numbers. 

The drams are used by both Bach and Handd not only as 
an essential part of any music of a military or quasi-military 
character, hut in the ordinary full baud ^ as in the present day, 
their nuinl>er was usually two. 

With 80 many kinds of instruments at their disposal, it 
js strange that the leading musicians of the tune should have 
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BUide BQch hcatatiiig pragveaB as tfa^ did towarda tlie attain- 
mflnt of the quality of chango and 'oolonr' which givea to the 
onsfaestia of the preaent day ita infinite Tariety. Aa haa been 
said in an earlier part of thia chapter, each separate movement^ 
song, or section of a larger work, sets out with a certain number 
of instruments fixed according to mure or less arbitrary conven- 
tions ; but once fixed, each part maintains its own «5iteady 
course through the movement, possibly in uuison with some 
Other instrument throughout, or independently, being in the 
latter eaae treated aa a real addition to the fabric of the 
oonnleipoint. If the oboes play in unison with the violins^ 
they may be left out for a few bars in some specially soft 
passage, coming in again afterwards ; and as a rule in songs, 
the middle portion, before the ineidtable ' da capo ' brings buck 
the repetition of the fiwt, is more lightly accompanied than the 
main section. We most rarely find Bach making any further 
alteration than this during the course of a movement, except in 
two caaea; where the structure ia aasimihted to that of the 
concerto^ in which aolo instruments aie relieved against the 
itUHf or certain d^artawnts of the choir agamat the whole; 
and where the soggestums of the words require some inter- 
diange of Toiccs and instmments, aa in the triple fabric of 
the first chorus in the St. Matthew Passion, where each of the 
choirs has its own orchestra. In Handel, and more particularly 
in liis opera scores, there are many more instajices of the inter- 
change of different tones for purely sensuous reasons of acoustics, 
apart from the obvious sn^gestions from the words, and from the 
stmetnial peculiarities of the conoerto-foim. Two instances of 
uncommon combinations of instruments have already been quoted 
ham GMw Cetar^, and it would aeem thaty from the date of 
tUa work, Handel grew bolder in eiqieriments, and more confident 
in using special orchestral colouring for a brief space, without 
being compelled to keep all the instruments chosen sounding 
through a movement. In AlessayuirOy a concerted number, 
< Fra le guerr^' shows in its alternation of two lioms and 
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two obocB above the rtringi^ aotne Kime of oontrai^ and there 
aie plenty of examplei of tuch dialogues acattered thiongh 
the operas afler this date ; the danoe-muaic of AriodimU, with 

the musette for flutes and strings opposed to the combination 
of horns, oboea, bassoons, and strings before, and the dialogue 
in the final scene between the oboes and bassoons on the stage 
and the rest of the orchestra | the wny the flutes are used in 
Ruggiero'a air, *Mto bel tesoro' in Aldna; the inteichange 
of different qualities in the finale oi Faraaumdo; and many 
other examplea^ show that the composer was ready to enlaige 
his means of expression^ even in a chus of work where conven- 
tionality of all kinds reigned supreme. Perhaps the fact that 
the conventions of opera were eniorccd by the sj>oilt si tigers 
of the day may have led Handel to indulge his own instiDCts 
in orchestral experiments; but, whatever be the reason, the 
fact remains tluit there are more experiments in the direction 
of the modem way of treating the orchestra in the opetas 
than in the later series of his works, the ofmtorios, Bnt even 
when we have catalogued all the examples of the interchange 
of varioua tone-qualities in the operas — and if the average 
number of instances were as much as one example to each 
opera, this would not be a very large proporLion — ^the amount 
of freedom is remarkably small as compared with that of 
the earliest attempts of Haydn or Mozart. By their time 
complete liberty in this sphere had been won, and it ia 
possilile to discern in the maturer works of Gluckj and in 
such a work as G. P. £• Bach's oratorio Die ItrueUter tn 
WUiUf the grsdoal advance towards the modem manner. 

It is clearly quite impossible, in the absence of any direct 
evidence, to explain why a certain innovation was not found 
out before the actual date of its diiicovcry, but there are two 
things that may help us to understand why such masters as 
Bach and Handel, to say nothing of their contemporaries, were 
not more advanced than they were in what we now caU the art 
of oreliestration* In the first place^i it must be remembered 
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that the science of free part-writing had not yet so completely 
■nperaeded that of counterpoint as it did in the latter part off 
the eighteenth centuiy. We have repeatedly seen, in different 
dqiarfcmenta of mnsicj that fhe maflsive harmonica and the 
■trict counterpoint of the older mastera was in many- places 
giving way Lo a simpler, clearer style of writing ; but this new 
style had all the weakness and crudity of youth, the laws 
that were to govern it were not yet found, and its early 
examples were assuredly not such as would be likely to get 
the new style accepted by definitely musical people. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the whole idea of frequent 
changes in the quality of orchestral tones belongs to the art 
of part-writing, not to that of counterpoint. 

A more cogent reason for the lack of enterprise, as it must 
seem to modern students, sijown by the greatest masters of 
their day, h'es in the entire want of balance from which the 
orchestra of the curly eighteenth century must have suffered. 
We have a few lists of important orchestras of the time, from 
which, when taken together^ we may realize the genersl outlines 
of the system on which an orchestra was arranged. In the 
valuable memorial addressed by Bach to the Leipzig Coundl 
In regard to the music in the Thomaskirche in 1 730 \ wlule 
sixteen singers (four to each part) are recommended, the 
instrumental music was as follows : — two or three first violins, 
two or three seconds, two first violas, two seconds, two violon- 
cellos and one double bass, one or two bassoons, three trumpets 
and one drum (i. e. one drummer, m ith, no doubt» a pair of 
drums). Rockstro, in his life of Handel^ quotes from the 
archives of the Foundling Hospital that in 17591 the year 
of Handel's death, the orchestra consisted of twelve violinsi, 
three 'Tenners,^ three violonoelli, two contrabassi, four oboes, 
four bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, kettle-drums, and 
organ ^ Bumey^ writing in 1770^ says that the performers 

* fl|itti» 14^ ^Bath (Hng: trnad.).!!. 948. 
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employed in the ordinary service of the Church of the Santo, 
at Padua, numbered forty^ consisting of eight violins, four 
violetti or tenors, lour violoaceUos^ four double basses, and four 
wind inatnunente, with sixteen voices^. In another place he 
teUs US that the basses are all placed on one side of the choir, 
the violins, oboes^ •French horns, and tenors on the other, 
from which we may assume that the oboes and French horns 
are the four wind insUunieiits mentioned in the former list. 
At the San Carlo Theatre at Naples a more eccentric dispo- 
sition appeared, for there were eighteen first violins, eighteen 
seconds, five double basses, and but two violoncellos. (Nothing 
IS said about violas here.) The opera orchestra at Berlin was 
more reasonably constituted, but he gives us only an incomplete 
list of the players, since, after saying that* 'the band consists of 
about fifty performers,^ he gives the foUowing, which amount 
to forty-two at most (the 'composers^ can scarcely have been 
countctl among the fifty performers): — 'two coiiipoaers, the 
concert-master, eleven violins, five violoncellos^ two double 
basses, two harpsichord players, one harp, four tenors, four 
flutes, four hautboys, four bassoons, and two French horns.' 
It happens that in the score of Handel's jFSreworifcy Mu$$c 
the number of players engaged upon each part has been noted, 
and from this we get an idea of the proportion between the 
different wind instruments, though unfortunately no strings 
were employed in that piece: — the overture requires three 
first trumpets, tliree second, and three ^principal'; three 
' tympano/ which we are probably warranted in taking to 
mean three pairs of drums; three first horns, three second, 
and three third; twelve first oboes, eight second, and four 
third; eight first bassoons, and lour second. From the 
disposition of the first 'monster' performance of Handel's 
music, in the oommemoFation held in Westminster Abbey 
in 1784, we can at least appreciate the notions in vogue 

' l^urnry, Present State of M\mc in France and Italyf p. ijp. 
* Kornej, Frsatnt StaU q/ Mutk in Otrmmy, U. 95. 
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among muaiciaiis of the as to the pioper pnoportioiial 
strength of the different dasiee of initrumentB. There are five 
hundred and twenty-five performeny viz. fifty-nuie aoprBnoa, 

forty-eight altos, eighty-three tenors, and eighty-four banes; 
forty-t iL^ht lirbt :ind forty-seven second violins, twenty-six 
violas, twenty-one violoncellos, fifteen double basses, six flutes, 
thirteen first oboes and thirteen Rpcond, twenty-six bassoons, 
one double bassoon^ twelve trumpets, twelve horns, six trom- 
bones, four drumfly and the conductor. Various interesting 
details are given concerning the constitntion of the band in 
Bnmey's account of the conunemoratbn^ inch as that there 
was a difficulty in finding any English playere on the *Sacbuts' 
or trombones, but that 'in his Majesty's nulitary band' were 
fouiid SIX musicians who played the instrument in its three 
varieties. From the context it is uncertain whether or no 
these musicians were found in England or Germany, but their 
names, given in the complete list of the performers, have an 
nnmistakably Germaji sound about them. The double bassoon 
had, according to Boraey, been made 'with the approbation of 
Mr* Handel' for the coronation of George 11^ but, owing to 
some difficulty, had not been used before this commemora* 
tion. The valuable plan of the orchestra, and the engraving 
representing the west end of the Abbey as arranged for the 
performance, show that the double })assc)on player occupied 
a very prominent position, standing in front of the conductor. 
The 'four drums' in the above list mean four drummen^ 
whose names are given^ and therefore dght drunu^ of which 
one pair were 'double-base ketde-dnmis* made for the ooession^ 
whfle another paur were the famous 'Tower drams/ taken by 
the Duke of Marlborough at Malplaqnet in 1 709. 

One peculiarity appears in' all the foregoing lists, and it 
is borne out even more strongly in the plan of the Handel 
Commemoration than anywhere else; the enormous prepon- 
derance of the oboe and bassoon quality as compared witli 
that of any other cbss of instruments must strike the roost 
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cMiud observer. In the plan the oboiate stand nearer the 
audience than the ▼iolinSy to which they besr a more powerful 
relation than that of one oboe to four Tiolins. The Foundling 

Hospital list shows a proportion of one oboe to three violins, 
and in both the German lists the proportion is even greater, 
Bach's own list giving two or three oboes to four or six 
violins. One other relation must be referred to in passiDgy 
viz. that between the singers and players. Though, for an 
orchestra of 250, we should in the present day feel justified 
in increasmg the number of the ehoms far beyond the number 
274, the idea of the singers outnumbering the players at all 
was a new one until after this performance, and even then 
it remained peculiar to England for some time. Two years 
after the Handel Commemoration 7%e Messiah way given 
in the Domkirche of Berlin under Johann Adam Ililler with 
118 vocalists and 186 instrumentalists^. The odd proportions 
of the choir in its own subdivisions is not difficult to explain; 
the fact that the trebles sat in the very front of the platf onn« 
at the most advantageous spot for the acoustic effect, and that 
the altos were all male voices, is enough to account for the 
great preponderance of number among the tenors and basses. 
The orchestral conditions must be confessed a mystery that is 
at present insoluble, except by assuming that the men of 
Handel's time and the next generation bad no sense whatever 
of proportion in musiq. If we could find any evidence that the 
tone of the oboe has increased in modem times, so that what 
formerly required many instruments can now be brought out 
dearly witii one, or if there were any proof tha| the tone of 
the violin had decreased in strength from what it wasj the 
explanation might seem to lie in that direction ; but the exact 
reverse is true, at least of the violins, which, in the present day, 
are considerably more powerful than they were in Handel's 
time, owing to various structural improvements, the heightened 
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pitch, and the meOowing effect of tune upon the inetmmenti of 
the best make. The tnimpets and ohoes are so often opposed 
to each other in Handd'a operaa and elsewhere, that the 

necessity for a large number of oboes ia clear in this par- 
ticular class of work ; but in the usual work of the orchestra 
such details would hardly be considered^ beside the strange 
OTerpowering of the tone of the strings that must have taken 
place. 

But whatever may have been the cause of the total want 
of balance in the Handelian ofchestra, it seems dear tiiat it 
had the result of ddaymg the time when the orchestra was 

to find a language of its own. If we consider how few were 
the mellowing influences in the old orchestra ; the total lack of 
the clarinet tone, the comparative wenkucss and insignificance 
of the violas, and the entirely subordinate position occupied by 
the flutes, we shall be able to form some idea of the effect of an 
eighteenth-centuiy band. The treUe and the bass parts would 
stand out with rauoous insistence^ varied only by the occanonal 
withdrawal of the oboe tone for a brief space, or the occa- 
sional addition of the trumpets ; and the fact that the central 
harmonies were filled up on the harpsichord or organ would 
do but little to weld the instruments into a homogeneous 
whole, capable of serving as a background to individualized 
instruments. It speaks eloquently for the powers of the great 
masters of tlie eighteenth century that, even in days when our 
ears are accustomed to the luscious glow of the modem mssters 
of orchestration, the nnspoflt works of the older men should 
stiU convey to so many minds;, as they undoubtedly do, their 
full message of emotbnal intensity or sublime beauty. 
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TBS GBOWTH OF VOBM 

Tbb establishment of the nilcs of musical form marks the 
great and salient difference between music that we must call 
andent or at least old-fashkuiedj and the beginning of the art at 
it appeab moat directly to ourselyes. AUhough we mml icgaid 
Bach as lar in advance of his age in imfcct of what most be 
caUed the modem dement in his style^ the fact remains that the 
gradual devebpment of itructural design hi instrmnental musie 
means noibing less than the creation of a barrier between 
all that vvciit before and all that followed after. It may seem 
strange t^ deny the presence of structural defiisfn to the music 
of a ))L riod when the elaborate and detailed conventions of the 
fugue on the one hand, and the prim formalities of the various 
suite-movements, on the other, lepiesented the main ideals of 
the tnstnunentsl composer's aim. Patting aside for the 
moment the extraordinary achievements of the great masters 
within the avbitrsiy limitations imposed on them by these 
forms, it is hardly too much to say that the cop tr a st between 
these and the perfected symphonic movements of a later gene- 
ration is analogous to that between a set of stiff geometrical 
figures and a perfectly drawn outline of the human frame. 
In the same way, in vocal music, the single voice was seldom 
used except in the one settled form of the da capo aria. 
(The vocal recitatives of the oiatorio and operfr-wrlten, like 
the prdudes of many suites by Handel and otheni are inten- 
tionally fomiless and incniganic, serving to intniduoe and Uuposr 
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Into strong idlef the set pieces in which the more definite 
mnaieal idea wtm to be presented,) If we went through the 
nrasic of the euly pert of the eighteenth oentuiy, and set 
aside all oompontlons that eonfonned to one or other of 

the conventional types, such as the fugue, the variation, 
including the chaconne and passacaglia, the da capo aria, 
and the dance-measures of the suite or partita, we should 
find ourselves left with a great body of choral movements 
on the one hand* and on the other a fairly small number 
of perfectly vague instrumental pieces called 'fantasias' or 
'capriccios/ Consisting of little beside flounshes and passsges 
of display unconnected in any organic manner* Two more 
forms exhaust the structural possibilities of the age, each 
allied U) a definite purpose; the overture, with its distinctly 
preludial function, and the concerto, with its scarcely less 
definite object of exhibiting technical skill. It will be 
necessary to show the share which each of the established 
forms had In the development of what was ultimately accepted 
as the 'sonata-form/ tliat pattern upon winch many of the 
greatest creations of the art have been built. In the single 
detail of the length of musical compositions we again find» 
on the one hand, the dance-measures with their strictly-defined 
pattern of a certain number of bars, the fugue limiLcd by the 
impossibility of combiniMc; its elements in more than a certain 
number of ways, the arias with their conventional da capo 
regulating their extent more or less exactly, and the choral 
movements for which the exigencies of the text would provide 
limits that oould not be transgressed; and on the other hand 
the wayward, arbitrary design, or rather absence of design. 
In the caprices and fantasias whidi were evidentiy meant as 
a relief from the formalities of the recognized structures. 

The term ' sonata,' which was to have such a vast impor- 
tance in after years, was amliipuous in its use in the earlier 
times. At first meaning something sounded on instruments, 
as distinguished from the 'cantata' — something sung — ^it was 
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employed by the Italian compoBeis of the eeventeeiith centiuy 

for solo and concerted music for strings, divided into several 
movements ; arid, at the same time, the great nmbs uf Dock nico 
Scarlatti's works for liarpsichord, consisting in all cases of a single 
movement, are styled sonatas. The discrepancy between these 
two uses of the same word, it may be noticed in passing, has 
left tiacea down to the preaent day> ainoe^ while the word itaell 
IB atrietly confined to the fint of the two meamnga fPiVcn 
above^ we are aeeoatomed to apeak of aonata-form in regard 
to the atmctore iUuatrated In one only of the movementa in 
a sonata consisting of several. 

It is a long way from the rudinu ntary soiuitas of this period, 
whether in one movement or more, to the finished form as we 
have it in Mozart and Beethoven ; and the perfected structure 
was not derived from any one of the forms in vogue in the 
early eighteenth century^ but from aereral ol them, each giving 
some element of beauty, or opening out some new method of 
artistic development. It ia beyond the limita of the present 
volume to trace the course of the sonata after it took ultimate 
sliape, but a consideration of its possibilities must be of use 
in obtaining some insight into the aims and opportunities of 
the compi^rs before its time. The principle of alternately 
stating two contrasting themes, which found its ultimate 
expression in the successive presentation of first and second 
subjects, liad been familiar to the muaical world aa long aa 
minueta and trioa, gavottea, musettes, and the lik^ had heen in 
vogue, but the piocesa by which the two auhjecta are allowed 
to be inter woven with each other, or to generate, as It were, 
new material having itii origin in something tliut has gone 
before, opened out a world of fresh jKJssibilities to the 
composers of the later times, and gave tiieni opportunities 
which had been altogether withheld from Bach and his 
contemporaries. The development of a aingle melodic germ 
la carried to its finest and fullest extent In many of the 
frdndea of the WMUmpenrte* Ckmtri and in many of 
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Bach's concertos wc Rccm to gee him on the very brink 
of the ftisooveiy of the principle of duality, bat he never 
quite reaches it. It is a cufioiis fact that in the coune 
off the liistory of fonn, neither Bach nor Handel should 
have taken a prominent part in trying new methods off 
giving their instrumental works the special kind of unity in 
variety which was destined to such hig^h uses in after years; 
but the reusun is probabiy that l^ach'y wealth of invention 
made the task of developing a long movement from a siogle 
germ especially fascinating to him, leading him to a complacent 
attitude towards forms as they were, while Handel's time was 
fully occupied in preparing operas or oratorios for his English 
patroni^ or in compiling suites and concertos more or less 
definitely intended as vehides of display. Beside the dialogue 
of the contrasting subjects, the sonata-form made it easier 
than it liad ever been before to ensure a perfect proportion 
in regard to length. The exposition of the themes with the 
compulfloiy repetition^ the development or 'working-out' 
section, and the recapitulation, formed a natural plan of 
dirisbn which could be easily foUowed, and within whose 
limitations even the tyro could not go very far astray^ while 
the greatest genius might find abundant scope for Us most 
original ideas, and the most Indiridual manifestation off hb 
technical skill. 

The sonata as we know it derives something- from almost 
if not quite every form in vogue in the time of Bach and 
Handel } and it will be useful to pass these forms successively 
in review^ in order to obtain a dear idea of the materials 
out of which the sonata-lonn was evolFed, 

Ths Fuqub. 

It need hard)} be pointed out that the supremely important 
form in the time of Bach was that of the Fugue ; if evidence 
were needed of the fact, it would be ft^rthcoming from a mere 
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nqierficial glanoe at the oompoeitioiia of the tune^ in whatever 
moulcl they were oetentibly cast, for^ apart from actual fugues 

so called, there occur so many types of imitation in almost 
every possilile guise, that it is hardly too much to say that 
it would be diflicult to find any compositioa of the time of 
considerable extent in which such points do not occur, or 
wheie the Jkigaio style is unused from beginning to end* 
The actual machinery of the fngu^ and the great majorhy 
of the devices in which the fugue-writeis ezMhited their skiU, 
had been reduced to a system by the Italians of the older 
generation, who, as Naumann has well said (History of Music, 
Eng. Transl. i. 626), * transmitted the form to Bach in a 
state so perfect that he bad but to put the fini«=!hing touch 
to it, whilst in certain features be had nothing to improre 
or add.' What was the ^ finishing touch' which Bach gave 
to the fugue-form^ and in virtue ol which his name is for 
ever connected with the idea off the peilected fugue? It 
was certainly not in the direction off the orthodox methods, 
by any strict ohserrance of the laws laid down by the older 
men, for he transgresses these laws at so many points that 
more than one eminent writer on fugue has found himself 
face to face wdth the necessity either of saying that Bach 
was wrong, or of adopting the difficult position that ail the 
theorists were mistaken, and of building a new system on 
the practice of Bach himself. But the truly scientific way 
to look at such a case as tfaia is Burdy to acknowledge that 
it is not without parallel in the history of the arts that the 
man who, of all others, has identified himself with a particular 
form of art, should be the very one who has most often 
broken its rules. The position of Beethoven as the cr^tor 
of the noblest things ever written iu sonata-form is on all 
hands acknowledged; yet no sonatas of the great period 
depart so far as his from the stereotyped pattern which only 
the less gifted men employed in all its strict ne ss* Bach, 
like Beetho^en^ had eanied the right to he a law to hhnsdf. 
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and we need not assume his fugiies to have been written 
solely as iUustrations to a text-book. It Is true that a whole 
set of very fine fugues of his was so intended^ but it is the 
student of fugal structure rather than the musician of average 
education who will uphold The Art qf Fugue as one of Bftch's 
greatest works. He could not, it is tnie^ make anything he 
wrote seem academic or dull, but in the whole collection we 
may trace an absence of the quality which must endear the 
JFoMtemperirtes Clavier fugues to all who have ordinaiy 
musical susceptibilities. 

The &ct that this collection is a mere exhibition of 
oootrapvmtal skill, and of variety in the treatment of the 
same subject throughout the work^ may have something to 
do with the undeniable fact that It has never won the place 
in musicians* esteem which is granted to the earlier collection 
already mentiuiied. Yet TTte Art oj' Fugue was the last wuric of 
Bach's lifetime, and w^s published by Emanuel Bach in 1752, 
together with a number of fragments and sketches, some of 
which have nothing to do with the plan of the work. It 
has been stontly maintained by Spitta^ that the great fugue 
on three subjects^ only about three-quarters of which were 
finished (the point of development reached at the a39th bar, 
the last that remains, is such that another quarter of the 
fufi^ue is wanted to complete it) has nuthiug to do with the 
sclu nie of the whole book, and that its subjects have no 
connexion with that on which all the rest of the fugues are 
built. But it is surely not a great stretch of imaginatjog 
■to ngard the first subject. 




an ail alteration of the theme of the whole, first announced 
thufl: 




* lift ^ Sash (Bag. tnnaL), iii. 197 it aof, ^ 
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the lecond subject^ 




is Indeed independent, while the third is on the notes whose 

names make up the name ^Bach/ 

Such tasks as the oompoaer set lumseif lief^ of writing 
'numbers of fugues on the same subject, or on a theme 
arbitrarily chosen, Uke the subject given bim by Frederic 11 

on iiis celebrated visit to Potsdam in 1747, seem to have 
appealed strongly to Bach more particularly in his later life. 
The Musikalisches Opfer was the outcome of that visit, since 
Bach was anxious to prove to the king what he could do 
with the 'tlienui regium/ beyond and above what he liad 
been able to do at the eictempore peifonnance at Fotsdam* 
The two fugues entitled 'Ricercaie' may be said to touch the 
extreme height of difficulty, as their name implies; but the 
difficulty of the second, in six parts, is rather for the player 
than the composer, and no doubt had its origin in the king's 
request for a six-part fu^e played extempore. 

But it was not in these miu:hty intellectual efforts that 
Bach put the finishing touch to the fugue form of iiis day; 
it is by the emotional quality and the C Kp res e ive power of 
his fugues that he stands far above all composers of any age 
who have attempted fugal writing. This emotional quality 
appears most distinctly in the famous Forty-Eight Prebtdet 
and Fngwety the two series of which were compiled in 172a 
and 1744 respectively, though not published in Bach's lifetime. 
In spite of the twenty-two years which intervened between the 
two books, it is convenient to discuss them as one collectkm 
in this place; and there is little trace of any difference iii 
style to be found between the two sets. Each book is arranged 
on the same plan^ that of giving one ptdndo and fague in 
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each off the twenty-four keys, majar and minor, with the 
idea, implied in the title Dot woMten^^erirte Ckmer, of 
encouraging the adoption of equal temperament by the 
cdavicbord - trniera of the time; but neither this, nor the 
strictly eilucatioiial style of the full title', gives one any 
idea of the poetical value of the collection, which, after all, 
is the quality that has preserved it in full activity of life 
and influence. To take the fugues by themselveSy the first 
four give us in some sort a foretaste of what we are to 
hear afterwards; the exquisitely simple^ straightforwaid design 
of the first, the plaintive innocence of the second, the tender 
grace and charm of the tlnrd, and the magfnifioent intricacy 
and varied character of the fourth, each is but one example 
of a large class. The note of pathos^ no gently suggested 
in the second fugue, is increasirji;ly evident in Nos. 8, 12, 
16, 18, no, and 2i, until in the last fugue of the first book, 
it speaks with irresistible power in a fugue which may almost 
be called a tragedy in itself. Nos. 9, 9, and %% in the 
second book are almost the only minor fugues that have 
the same poignancy of expression, although many <tf the 
major fugues of the second book are deeply emotionaly as, 
for example, the ninth, so aptly called by Sebastian Wesley 
*The Saints in Glor}%* the seventeenth, and the twenty-third. 
It almost seems that the possibility of expressing sadness in 
the major mode was only discovered in the second book, 

* ' lym wohl tempeiirt^* Cla^nor, odor Prm-Iudia und Fng^n durch allr Ton4 und 
Stmitonta aowohi terUani majorem oder Ut Mi anlftogeodf ais auch terUam minortm 
odcrJbJrifbbetraffBnd. Zorn Nntm tuid OclMndi dsr Ldii1)egi«i|^ 
ildli Jngend als ancb derer in ^eoem Studio scbon hdbU aejenden beaoudern Zeit 
Vertnib aofgOMtzt und verfertigct von Johann Sebastian Bach, p. t. Hochfurstl. 
Anhalt-Cdthentachen CapiU'M&Mtem and IHrtdor* darer Cammat-Mmi^flun. Anno 
1733.' (<I]» nea-tempered ClftTier, or prelndet and fngiwt In the IdOM tad 
MmitoDei, iMth with the m^or tidid, or Ut» Ba, Ml. wd with the minor third, 
or Be, Mi, Fk. For the nM and practice of young musicians who desire to 
learn, as well sm for those who aw alrcsady skilled in tliifl study, by way of 
amusement i made and composed by Johann Sebastian Bach, for the time being 
Oipdliiidilw to tbe OiMd Dske of ABhdt-OQtev 
Xute. iBthaywriyat.') 
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ind in tlie aame way semal of the fugues which comspond 
in mood to the gayer numben of the fint book^ such as 
Nos. 7^ 9, 11^ 13, 15^ and 21^ are in the nunor in the second 
boolc^ such as Nos. 6, 10, 12, and 24, while the more jo?ial 

fugues in the major, such as Nos. 11, 15, and 17, are 
comparatively few. Apart from the pathetic or inspiriting 
effect of the fugues upon the hearer, they are marvels of 
skilly but of skill subordinated to the emotional message they 
convey. The play of the subject and the two important 
Gounter-snfajects in the fourth fugue of the first book, in 
C sharp minor, have all the strongly-marked mdiyidnaltty 
of perscms in a drama; and in places too numerous to mention 
some technical device carries with it the peculiar conriction 
of fitness, of inevitability, which is an important element in 
what we call inspiration. It is the association of the perfect 
and easy skill of counterpoint with the unfettered power of 
direct expression, which makes the ' Forty-Eight ' as eloquent 
in the present day as thqr were to the few worthy students 
for whose benefit they were originally written. Perhaps no 
better example can be adduced than two passages in the 
fugue in E major, in the second book. No. 9, already 
mentioned, on this subject:—^ 

where the theme is brought in in diminutkm, with the 
astomshing effect of an entirely new subject: — 

and again, where the close stretto between the lower parts 
is joined to the diminished inversion of the theme in the 
top part: — 
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I . ^ ^ ^^^^ 



At both these points the hearer, whether he be acquainted 
with the technict'il structure of the fugue or not, can hardly 
fail to receive the kind of thrill which belongs to the supreme 
things in all the arts. 

The oonsideralion of the pieludes which bdong to these 
uoauDortal fugues must be left to a later part of this chapter, 
but this may be the best place to refer to the question ol 
their umer or thematic eomiesdon willi the fugues, miis 
connexion, it must be admitted, cannot be very obvious, since 
it has been hotly denied by many great authorities, and upheld 
by others not less keenly. A careful examination of the whole 
collection shows that while in ten cases of the first set and 
eight of the second no connexion can be traced^ in fourteen 
of the first set and sixteen of the second it is possible to 
establish some kind of interdependence between prelude and 
fugues emi though it be no nesier than in the case of the 
second of the first set, where the germ of the fugal theme 
clearly provides the figure on which the prelude is built. In 
No. 3 the pairs of notes which api>ear first in the bass of 
the prelude seem to be alluded to in the second bar of the 
fugal theme ; in No. 19 the sunilarity only becomes apparent 
in the twenty-seventh bar of the fugue, where the figure of 
the second bar of the prdude appears. The resemblance in the 
wonderful twenty-second prdude and fugue is mainly due to 
intensification of the climax in both, but there is also in the 
counter-subject of the fugue a reference to the figure of the 
prelude. The twenty-third pair have the same notes at 
the beginning of their themes ; and in the thirteenth of the 
second book the fugue is built on the last notes of the prelude 
in a way wliich cannot be mi^tAy^, 
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When we consider the wealth, not only of invention, but of 
eniotioual variety which is contiiiiied in the collection, it is 
curious to see what a large proportion of the themes of the 
minor fugues have the same harmoxuc foundation. Every 
theme, whether of a popular aoDg or ol a fugue, implies 
a certain sequence of hannoDies; as compared with the 
possible combtnatioiis of implied hannomes it is sorpvisiDg 
to discover throughout the eighteenth century the laige use 
that IS made of the alternation lof the tonic with that 
diminished seventh which has its unheard rout id the domiuant. 
The implied harmonies may be thus expressed : — 




Out of the twenty-four minor fugues in the two parts of the 
WohUemperirtea Clomer^ there are no fewer than thirteen 

which conform to this pattern in the implied harmonies of 
their themes. Thus they outnumber representatives of all 
other combinations of minor harmonies put together; and 
over and over again we find the composers of the time choosing 
to work on subjects of this particular pattern with evident 
love. The theme which Frederick II gave Bach^ and on which 
the MunkaUuihe$ Offer is founded, is 

and some examples may be taken to illustrate the frequency 
with which the sequence of harmonies was used in the ' Forty- 
Eight » ^ 

^ No. x6b Bookl. 

Iff 




No. ao. Book I. 




' There is nothing peculiar to Bach in this implied harmonic progression, which 
occurs throaghout the muaio of the eighteenth century : an ioitaiice of its almo«t 
b Oaldttm't 8mmi$ a tre, Amttwdtm, 1 700. 
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No 13. Book II. 




No. aa BooklL 



The last of the themes given it a subject which became leoog- 
nhed as coDomon |jcop e rty in the eighteenth centuiy ; piomlnent 
instances of its use aie 'And with His stripes' in 77le Mealahf 
and 'Cmn sanctia tnls' in Mozarfs Requiem, Two more 

clavier fugues must be shortly referred to, as among the 
supreme things in the kind, one the great fugue in A minor 
with the arpeggiato prelude, and the other the fair\'-like little 
fugue in the same key, which is written vdXh evidient 
consideration of harpsichord effects on this subject: — 



The preludes to the oigan fugues have a more evident 
oonnenon with the fugues themselves than was to be tiaced 
in the WohUea^^eniie$ Ckmkr* The greal fugue in three 
distinct sections^ known as 'Saint Annexe' in England because 
of the familiar hymn-tune with the same opening notes (see 
chapter xiv) has no prelude, but the solenm introductions to 
such fugues as the D minor — 




prepare the hearers' minds fur \v)mt is to come as effectually 
as the brilliant pieces which usiier iu the G minor — 



or the A minor — 
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while the intimate oonnexion of iientiment between the short 
prelude and fugoe in £ minor-— 



cannot be mistaken for a moment. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the fu^e hud little or no direct influence in the constitu- 
tion of the Bonata form, it is worth mentioning thai the two 
were amalgamated ultimately in Mozart^s overture to Die 
Zauberjidie, while Dr. Riemann and Pro fe aeor Prout acknow- 
ledge that hi the * Forty-Eight' there are examples which 
show a dose affinltjr to the sonata s tru c ture in their return 
to a recapitulation section after an episodical excursion to 
more or less remote keys. 

This simple plan of a statement of a theme, an episode, 
and a recapitulation of the original atatementy is easily to 
be traced in the majority of the danoe-movements which 
make up the suites, and which had their own effect on the 
sonata form, in virtue of the principle of the association of 
a number of separate movements into one artistic and organic 
whole. Not that the suites themselves were orgamc in the strict 
sense, for it is nearly always possible to omit single numbers 
even from the most beautiful suites without creating the sort 
of disturbance which would result from the omission of a 
sonata>movement. It is curious to find that a kind of arbitrary 
anraagement lasted in the suite &r later than in any other 
branch of music^ vhf» the idoitify of kqr in all the sectkms. 
The origun of this is undonbledly to be found ui the books 
of songs to be aooompanied on the lute, and its veason was 
in order to avoid retiming the open bass strings of the lute 
between one song and the next; but it is strange to find 
the practice enduring as far down as the time of Bach, long 
after it had been xeoognized that a change of key was desirable 
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In long compositions, and when the principle of kej*-sequence 
seems to have been ])erfectly uiiderstood in operas and oratorios. 
The alternation of fast movements with slow was the ruling 
principle of the snite, and this seems to have had its origin 
ID the practice of the early writers who joined the dignified 
'pavan' to the sprightly 'galliard' in such collectbns as are 
preserFed in the FUzwiUiom Vtrginal Book and many others. 
In those times the place of the ^alman' and 'oonranto' were 
not recognized in any kind of association, but these two 
became, with the 'saraband/ the essential parts of the suite. 

In the great majority of suites the ' alleiliande ' was followed 
immediately by the ^oourante/ the two making an effective 
contrast both of rhythm and style. The former is^ with hardly 
an exception^ a highly ornate melody of semiquavers in common 
time, the melody bdng slmost entirely confined to a sin^ 
part ; tiie latter is in triple time and polyphonic in style^ and 
its quick, lively character distinguishes it from the graver, 
more earnest triple measure of the * sarabande ' which follows 
it. Three different l<inds of courante are referred to in Grove's 
DUiionary, but the third or hybrid kind seems of such rare 
occurrence outside the works of Handel that it may be disre- 
garded. The regular divisions of the class are two^ the French 
couiantey the form generally used in Bach's suites, which has 
tiie peculiarity that the last bar of each section is in f time» 
'in contradiction of the time-signature, f . This gives a very 
individual swing to the measure, and suggests that some 
feature of the dance correspoudcd to the change of metre. 
The Italian form of the courante, or corrento, is illustrated 
in the fifth of Bach';^ partitas, the fifth of Handel's first set 
of lessons, and the fifth and sixth of Bach's French suites. 
It is nunc rapid and homophonic tiian the French oonrante. 
An interesting comparison between tlie two forms of the same 
dance will be found in Mattheson's suites, No. 4, where two 
oonrantes appear side by side^ with the title 'courante fran9oise* 
over the second. 
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As the alkmande Is the first of the r^guhur component 
parts of the suites the ipgiie Is its legnlsr dose; Bach 
departed from this rule In regard to the gigne only oncc^ 
In the second partita, where a 'caprice^ in f time takes its 

place, but out of Handel's sixteen suites, five do not end 
with the gigue; and out of Mattheson^a twelve, a gis^ue ends 
no mure than four. Still these are but the exceptions which 
prove the rulej and the place of the gigue is almost as 
universally recognized as that of the allemandc^ couiBnte> or 
sarabande. In Bacbj and occasionaUy elsewhere, are dis- 
tinguished two dasses of gigue. The first and simpler has 
a continuous movement of quaver tripiktBi as in the second 
of the English suites, and the first of the partitas ; the seeondy 
illustrated in the third and fifth of the English suites and the 
fifth partita, as well as in many other places in Bach, consists, 
in the first part, of a regular fugal exposition \, and in the 
second part, of a freer but still f ugal treatment of the subject 
inverted. In both the instances mentioned from the Rnglish 
suites, it Is curious to notice that the entries in the second 
part foDow precisely the same plan; the first note of each 
is the si^ertonic of the key, but witii this exception the 
phrase is an exact inversion of the opening; the second 
voice has a ^real' answer, and not till the entry of the third 
does the inverted phrase come in in its strict way beginning 
on the tonic of the key. This modification of the first note 
of the inverted phrase was evidently due to a desire to 
maintain the impressbn of the dominant harmony at the 
stsrt ci the second section, after the dominant dose of the 
first section. 

The opening of the fugue was far less a matter of strict 

conformity to precedent. Only three out of Mattheson's 
twelve suites begin with the allemande; in tiie rest the 
allemande is preceded by an introductory movement^ called, 

' Ebeneur Froat, Agpiitd Fvrm$, p. 3 ^ 
KAnUUID Z 
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not merely by such obvious names as ' prelude ' or ' overture,' 
but by such titles as 'fantaisie/ 'boutade/ and ^ s^-mphonWy' 
to mj nothing of a veiy bioken-backed 'fugu^' which opens 
the ekmith suite. AH six of MnAift*s (hii^^mUmenH Mutieali 
begin with prdndes or overtures^ and the eight suites of 
Handci's first set have introductory movements, each of the 
second set bi ginning with the allemande. In much the same 
way Bachj in liis French suites, begins each with the ollemaiide, 
preserving couipiete uniformity of arrangement until after the 
sarabande, and ending always with a gigue. In the ^n gl igh 
suites he has an elaborate prelude, so called in all cases; 
and in the partitas he must needs have a new name for 
each of the six introductory movements^ and calls them 
sucoessiTely prflude, sinfonisy fantaisiej ouyertore^ pr6ambii]e> 
and toccata. The pardtss for violin without accompaniment 
are much freer in arrangement than the six suites for viol-da- 
ganiba, all oi which conform to the strictest pattern of the 
suite. 

Between the sarabande and the gigue was the usual place 
for the insertion of the short movements of lesser consequence^ 
such as the minuets, passepieds, bourrdes, gavottes^ or what 
noty that might UJH into tiie general scheme ol the suite. 
The French and English suites of Bach conform to this 
without exception, each of them having one or more of these 
movements in exactly this part of the work. In two of the 
partitas there is an 'air* betAston the courante and the 
sarabande, and Handel divides his allemande from his 
courante in the fourteenth suite by an allegro. But what- 
ever variety in number^ arrangement, names, or rhythms of 
tlie measures^ the structure of all except the prelude was 
very much the same. They conform to what is known as 
the 'hinaiy' structure, in which the composition fslls mto 
two sections, the first leading as a rule from tonic to dominant, 
and the sec ond, by a rather longer way, from the doiuiiiant 
back to the original key. In many gigues, the theme of 
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the Bcoond port is the m^enion ol the opening. In the case 
of the imaller neaautes just mentioned, it was very comnMm 
to couple two specimens of the same dance together, so that 

the second minuet or bourrce would be phiyed between two 
repetitions of the first, thus carryinf? out the da capo form 
which survives in the scherzos or minuets ol the modem 
sonata. The smaller and the larger dance-measures alike 
were apt to he aooonmiodated with 'doubles' or wiationsy 
generally consisting of one ornamented versioD of the oiiguial, 
sometimes headed ^Les agr^mens de la mime sarahande^ or 
the like. 

The longer sets of variations were generally placed 
at the end of the suite, as in two well-ki]o\Mi instances 
in Handel, the first of which, that in D minor, presents 
a curious instance of quite modem practice in regard 
to using the same theme in more than one movement. 
The 'presto' which succeeds the last of the 'doubles' is 
quite clearly not to be regarded as a vaiiation on the theme; 
its time is changed from common time to f , and yet its 
opening phrase is evidently derived from the theme of the 
variations. A specially interesting case where something ol 
tlie same kind occurs is in two of Pergolesi*s 'sonatas,* 
published in London between 1771 and 1777, in the fourth 
of which the giga is a variation upon the subject of the 
gavottSy and in the sixth of which the whole suite, \vith the 
sini^ exception ol the prelude^ is a set of variations and 
a suite at the same time. The allegro (allemanda) has two 
variations in its own rhythm, like Handdi's doubles just 
mentioned, and alter that a vivace in SidBano time is marked 
*Mir. and a miuuLt ' var. 4.' The so-called * Harmonious 
Blacksmith* variations of Handel, wjd the Gavotte with 
variations in A minor by iiameau, are good typical instances 
of the occurrence of this form in the suite. A very special 
kind of variation was the form, or pair of allied forms, of 
the 'Ghaoonne^ and ' Passecailley* or dacooa and pasaaeaglia. 
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So contradictorj are the definitiaiis of these two forms ^ven 
in the virioiis dictbnftriet> &c.> in the time of their most 
extensive use^ that it is best to tegfoed them as practically 
identical. The strict rule of both was that they must be in 

triple time^j and that the central motive of the composition 
should be the continiml reiteration of the bass^ so that the 
Aground-bass' of Purceli's time, and the 'ground^ of the 
compoaers before him^ are closely allied to the chaconne. 
The ooBTention in vogue at one time that every opera should 
end with a chaconne Is one of the few that remained down 
to the time of Gluck's Ot^; so that the form, in one guise 
or another, had a remaricably long term of life, and its 
resuscitation in the finale of Brahma's £ minor symphony 
was enough to prove that its possibilities were not exhausted 
by tiie eighteenth century masters. Ah its length was limited 
only when the composer's in\'ention ran short, it was evidently 
a convenient thing to put the chaconne or passaeaglia at the 
end of the suites in which it appears; and accordingly all the 
most celebrated instances of its use as part of the suite occur 
at the end, as in the case of Handel's G minor passecaille, an 
exception to the rule of triple time. Bach's D minor suite for 
violin alone ends with the most wonderful chaconne the world 
has ever seen, built upon five themes, each of them made, 
as it were, to deliver up its whole wealth of musical suggestion ; 
whether separately or in marvellously skilful combination, the 
work is not only an exhibition of the highest kind of fawhfiiw>l 
dexterity^ but a monument of emotional beauty such as is 
hardly to be found elsewhere. The older generation had 
used the fonn freely; Buxtehude wrote several ciaeane for 
organ, in which we may see the model of Bach's own organ 
pjiRsacaglia j in Johann PachelbeFs collected clavier works are 
six ciacone^ Georg MufEat's ^Apparatus musico-organiaticus ' 

* BoniiMv** Hktiaauf lafan to Mmie oUar dmmm in dnpto tioM^ sai 
that of ConperiB, odM 'Ia JAwwite^* WM poiiililj the klcit mptioD to 
the UMMkl rate. 
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contains some interesting specimens, and his son, August Gott> 
lieb (Theophilus), finishes up his collection of suites, already 
mentloiu d under the title of Cuiupoiiimenti musicali, with a 
somewhat conyentional ciacona of thirty-eight variations. 

The famous set of thirty variations which Bach dedicated to 
a celebrated harpsichord player named Goldberg is one of his 
moat characteristic watla t the principle of the 'basso ostinato ' 
may be diacemed imderl^g the great majority of the wiationa, 
though it is oeror ohtrasiTely prominent ; yet it is thisx rather 
than the theme of the superimposed sarabande, which is the 
groundwork of the whole. The plan is that of a series of 
canons successively on every interval from the second to the 
tenthy divided from one another by variations of which the 
more obvious purpose is to give relief to the contrapuntal 
numberay whether in a display of the technical skill of the 
performer^ or m movements of a tenderly emotional caat* The 
technical diffiailtScs are mainly such as are only posnUe upon 
a harpsichord with two manuals^ on which the constant crossing 
of the parts can be clearly brought out ; and some of the later 
variations, especially one in which alternate chords are taken 
by the two hands each on its own keyboard, are almost 
prophecies of some of Liszt's favourite devices. For the close 
of the wonderful series, a 'Quodlibet' on two popular songs 
of Bach's day is placed over the bass, the result being a 
triumphant instance of the happy concealment of consummate 
art in a little piece which woidd only strike the average hearer 
as a peculiariy jovial endiim^ to the variations* 

Before discussing the work of the great French master of 
the suite, or ^ Ordre ' as he preferred to call it, it is necessary 
to look bark at one example of the passacagiia or ' ground- 
bass' which foreshadowed, in a remarkable way, one of the 
most prominent works of the French composer. In Purcell's 
plaintive little 'Ground' in C mmor^, there ia a very inter- 

* Fvxma 6oei0ty*spnUi«itloBt» voL p. $1. 
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esting variety of the form; the theme, in oommon timc^ is 
three and a half ban long, so that at ereiy alternate lepeli- 
tion the accent oomea on what waa the unaooented part of the 
har^ thus changing the aspect of the theme each time. But 
more than this ; after each occurrence of the bass theme with 
a dillcrcnt superstructure it is repeated exactly as it began, 
with its original melody. This pattern is evidently closely 
allied to the rondo form, which consists of the more or less 
literal repetition of the main theme, with freely invented 
episodes between each repetition; the remarkably beautiful 
and expressive piece which comes just before the end of 
CSouperin's eighth 'Ordie' is headed both 'Fsssacaille' and 
'Rondeau'; after each of its 'couplets' the impressive theme 
is brought back without any alteration, and the feelilig of tlie 
wliole piece may be compared to some of the * Dances of 
Death' in old German art, in which the figure of Death is 
shown as ready to seize representatives of every class and 
age of life in succession. 

The work of Couperin stands so far apart from that of the 
masters who wrote by preference suites of more stereotyped 
form^ that it has been left to be discussed by itself* IVan9ois 
Couperin (1668-J 733) had a great influence in the development 
of what we call ' form ' through Bach, whose suites are full 
of riuinbers e\idcntly modelled on the patterns used with so 
much surct sa by the Frenchman. Of the twentv-seven 'Ordres^ 
which compose his best- known work, only a very few make any 
attempt to follow the usual sequence of dances ; but some of 
the earlier suites begin with an allemande, one or two courantes, 
a sarabande, and a gigue» after which occur a number of 
pieces with fancy names^ neaily all of them in rondeau form, 
whether so called or not The later 'ordres' of the series 
consist for the most part of nothing but these early specimens 
of * programme-music/ Two kinds uf structure were much in 
favour \; ith Couperin ; the simple binarj- form in two sections 
with the addition of a little coda after the repetition of the 
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aecond ; and the rondeau^ in which every e^sode is foUowed 
by a literal lepetitiaii of the main theme. It is also worth 
notice that he is far less strictly- bound to a single tonality 
than his German contemporaries. With the sonatas of the 
succeeding generation before us^ it is difficult to imagine how 
a man like Couperin, with so complete a coinuiaud as he had 
of theae two forms, should have failed to hit upon the plan of 
I'omhining them into one, which, with certain modifications, 
is the plan of the sonata properly so called. 

The great difference between the sonata form and anything 
yet considered is that the sonatapmorement has not one but 
two main themes, and that of its various episodes not one has 
the structural importance which the plaoej the entry, and the 
key of the ^second subject' give it at once. All that has 
hitherto passed before our notice is constructed on one prin- 
cipal auhjcct, whether in the form of a simple da capo air, tlie 
almost equally rudimentary dance forms of the suite, or the 
rondo form, which, as we have seen, is so closely allied to 
the passaffaglia, and through that to the variation-structure; 
it remains to speak ol yet another species <A construction in 
which the single theme is used almost to the exclusum of all 
ebe. The 'prdude* of Bach and Handel's time might be 
a rimple series of harmonies such as a player might extem- 
porize before beginning the suite or the fugue ; instances of 
this elementary type are to be found in several of Handel's 
suites, and in the arpeggiato prelude to Bach's great clavichord 
fugue in A minor. Or, its theme might be treated in a con- 
tinuous, consistently homogeneous movement unrestricted as 
to lengthy but never losing sight of the subject whether in 
a simple or a devdoped fonn$ figures or phrases might be 
generated from the theme, but it, and no other sncoessioB 
of notes would be the parent, so to speak, of every murical 
idea that occurred through the movement. On this pattern 
the six splendid preludes to Bach's 'English Suites ' arc formed, 
as well as the two-part 'Inventions' and the three-part 
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' SjTTiphonics/ and the great majority of the preludis in the 
tVohUempenries Clavier* The form of 'Overture' used in 
some of the series differed from this mainly in the fact 
that it generally had a abw introductkni in moie or leaa 
dotted rhytfam« followed by an allegro mOTement of fogal 
chaiacter; atill there is no trace throughout of anything 
that can jnatly he dignified with the name of a aecond 
subject. 

One of the must remarkable collections of pieces in the 
simple binary form, i. e. with one main theme, but divided into 
two sections, the latter as a rule longer than the firsts and 
returning to the key of the first after an exenraion into aome 
key not far remote from that of the opening, was the aet of 
thirty EwrdH per Oravieembahj publiahed by Domenioo 
Scarlatti, the aon of Aleaaandro^ aome time before 1746, when 
the Prince of the Asturiaa, in whose service Scarlatti h^ 
office at the time of publication, ascended the throne of Spain. 
Each of the thirty picccfi is headed * Sonata/ even tin last of 
them, which is the famous ' Cat's Fugue/ on a theme supposed 
to have been sugg^ted by a cat walking over the keys of the 
harpsichord. The form of the great majority of the pieces by 
Scarlatti which remain is identical; in aome inatancea, thoae 
who look back upon the worka from flie point of view of the 
thoroughly developed sonata are able to trace the momenta of 
a real aeoond subject, but even where the presence of such an 
innovation seems most clearly marked, it is certain that the 
possible functions to be performed by the second subject were 
not fully grasped by the composer. It simply happened that 
one of the episodes held a more prominent place than the 
othera, or that its relation to the principal theme waa leaa 
evident than nsuaL Aa an instance of typographical hmniEly^ 
the text of the heading of the dedicatonr letter may be 
given !»'ALLA SACRA B£AL MAESTA DI 6IOVANI 
V. IL GIUSTO RB DI PORTUGALLO, D'ALGARVE, 
DEL BRASILE, &c.^ &c., &c.^ I'umilunmo 9ervQ 
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dmetiieo ^earkUti/ This Toliiiiie la fat from mdiidiiig the 
wbo^ of Domenioo'i work for Ifae hiquirhogd; 349 flcmatas 
are said to bave been in tlie pooiicBMon of the Abb^ Saatiniy 
and the steftement, which has lutfaerto been received with Bome 

incredulity, is more than confirmed by u cIohq comparison of 
the buiiutas g"athered from all gources \\ hlcii have been published 
in modern times, with the contents of fifteen important MS. 
volumes in the library ol the J>ucal Palace at Venice which 
brings the number of known compositioDS in this form to 550. 
CmmfB edition ol aoo^ reprinted in a more coireet fonn by 
Mme» Fairenc in the Dr^ar de9 Piaakiei, is the largest 
ooUection now avaikble. The astonislung mastery of the 
keyboard shown in them, the knowledge 0$ effect and 
contrast, the sparkling brilliance of many, the quaintly 
artificial meliiucholy of a few, and the musical value of 
nearly all, have endeared a large number of these sonatas 
to pianoforte players and the public, and given them a vogue 
which only the wy greatest worics of Scarlatti's oontem- 
poraries enjoy* 

There remains to be discussed one more form which had 
a large inflnenoe on the sonata that was to be^-~the Goncerto^ 
The curious fact tiiat erery nation but our own uses the same 

word for the two things that we cull ' Concert ' ami ' Concerto,' 
is an unconscious tribute to the fact that at the time the latter 
form of composition became popular, England was the only 
country where public ' concerts ' existed. The idea which is at 
the root of the word, whatever ita fotm^ is tiiat of gathering 
together to make music, and the same idea recurs in our 
expression ^concerted music' The notion of personal display, 
which is now almost inseparable from the word concerto, waa 
dow in being accepted ; and the *Concerti gross! ' of Bach and 
Handel are in reality the precursors rather of the symphony 
than of the modem concerto. In their employment of a group 
of instrumenta against the full band, they are the lineal 

desoendanta of the works of TorelU and Corelli so named, but 
MMnuun T 
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differ mainly iioiii these in that the group d soloists is ahmys 
tbe same wkh the Italians^ while the tm Gennan masters vtaey 
theirs as occaaioii may arise. Tordli's set, pubEshed in 1709^ 
Is for two Tiolms and orchestra; CSorelli's 'Concertino' and 
that of Handel's twelve 'Gnuid Concertos/ as the group of 
solo instruments was called in centra-distinction to the ' ripieno * 
or 'concerto grosso ' of the rest of the orchestra, always consists 
of two violins and a violoncello^ against the usual complement 
of strings (including violas); while in Bach's 'Brandenburg' 
concertos some have no obvious division into solo and acoonw 
panying fnstrumentSy and in those which have a definite 
'concertino' the instruments forming it vary; thus in the 
finale of the first, In F, a 'violino piccolo' or 'Quart-geigc' 
is used with or without the first horn in passages of a solo 
kind ; in the second, a trumpet^ flute, oboe, and violin are 
accompanied by the string quartet ; tiie fourth, in G, is a violin 
coiKurto with two flutes added to the string accompaniment; 
the fifth employs, as a group of solo instruments, the harpsi* 
chords flute^ and violin^ and the third of the set is for strings 
in nine parts. The concertos which are more dosely assimilated 
to the pattern now recognized are the noious works for yiolin^ 
two violins, one, two, or three daviersy and other combinations 
of instruments; besides which Bach adapted no fewer than 
sixteen concertos by Vivaldi, thus testifying to his interest 
in experiments of tlic kind. 

But it is not the disposition of the concerto so much as its 
construction that is important in the history of musical form; 
whether one instrument or many appear as tlie chief factor in 
the music, the rule, in all but the most orchestrally-oonoeived 
concertos, is that the sob instrument or instruments should 
have themes to discuss apart from the main theme, which Is 
given out by them and' the accompanying instruments together. 
The alternation of these ho\o pii^yages with the *tutti' portions 
is a device obviously very similar to that of the rondo, but here 
is the essential difference between the two; in the rondo, every 
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feeimeiice ol the tbeine Is cut and dried, and divided off from 
the epleodical matter with unmiitakable diatiDCtneia $ In the 
concerto, the texture, so to speak, of the movement Is nncb 

doeer, and the interplay between the tottl and the solo parts 
much less stiff, thus approMching the sonatii form of the future 
in a manner which suggests, in some cases, that the movonient 
is just on the point of becoming a fully developed sonata- 
movement. Perhaps the most remarkable Instance of the 
doSCTifg" of Bach's approach to the sonata as we now under- 
stand it is in the ^ Italian Concerto' fSor harpsichoid, In which 
the absence of sU passages written for mat dispby makes the 
features of the structure easier to point out* There is of 
course no accompanunent, and it is at once evident that the 
work is nothing more than nn imitation of the concerto style 
in the matter of form, aiid of form alone. There are clearly- 
marked ^ tutti ' phrases both in the first movement and in the 
finale ; but the arrangement of the episodical material shows 
that the 'second subject' is far from being recognized as such. 
It first appears in the same key as the opening phrase^ the 
second stnun of which Is In the dominant; and after moduh* 
tion to the dominant, the first subject Is brought back in that 
key, with its second phrase in the tonic, thus corresponding 
to the rule in regurti to the answer of a tonal fugue ; but with 
the briefest restatement of the main subject new episodical 
matter comes in, leading to D minor, the relative minor, in 
which key a second important episode enters, leading up to 
a short allusion to the main theme in the sub-dominant | 
something like a recapitulation appears shortly afterwards, 
over a running bass, and the second qnsod^ former^ intro- 
duced In the relative minor, now appears In the dominant 
major, after which a literal repetition of the first thirty bars 
is heard hy ^^ ;iy of ending the nioveiiieut. Tlie exquisite 
pathos of the slow movement, a highly ornamented minor air 
over a persistent bass, and the gaiety of the finale, a more or 
less free rondo, are qualities which make the work a fovonrite 
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with all intelligent players and listeners; nor does the fact 
that the stmctnre of its fint movement stops just short of 
the bappy stale of cbrelopmeDt reached after Bach's death 
by his son^ Carl Fhilipp Emaniidi^ take away from its musical 
nliie or emotional beauty. On the wbole^ as regards general 
effect, it is the nearest thiikf^ we have to the orthodox sonata 
before the moment when the elevation of the second subject 
into an all-important factor pave limitless opportunity for the 
exhibition of the highest originality and variety. It must not 
be forgotten that others besides Domenico Scarlatti used the 
word 'sonata' at a date when its present meaning could not 
In tlie nature of things lie applied to the word; from PurcdFa 
sonatas of three and of four parts, which were short mo- 
cessions of movements mainly in a more or less fanitatife or 
canonic style^ through Johann Kuhnau^ whose 'Biblical Sonatas' 
endea^'OTir to follow the 8t(jrif8 chosen^ and sometimes manage 
to do BO with exceedingly quaint results, the word had been 
applied more or less constantly to a composition in many 
movements. Bach's own use of it seems to hare been as 
applied to a particular kind of suite^ in which the prelude 
and fbgue at the i^ening usurped the greatest share of 
importance; these were followed by one or more of tiie 
usual suite-movements. The same or a similar plan was 
employed by him in the six overtures for orchestra^ in which, 
beginning with movements of some severity, the composer 
adds to them a number of dance-measures of the simplest 
kind. 

We have traced the influence of the varfous kinds of instru- 
mental music in the work of generating the sonata that was to 
eome; and have seen bow the pielud^ with its smgie theme, 
the rondo with its wcU-deflned episodes, the concerto with its 
episodes moie dosdy welded in with the main theme to form 
a continuous whole, went to suggest different elements in the 
first movcinent form ; ho^v the da capo air was develojx d, 
without any very great alteration^ into the typical slow move- 
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meat; and hem the nmdo and sanation fonna oombined to 
fuggeit the shape of the kat movement. The influence of 
the fugne-fonn upon the sonata u a good deal lesa direct and 

evident, but the dance-movements which formed the luost 
popular elements in the suite found their place in the sonata, 
and^ as minuets or scherzoBj have held it with very little 
modification ever sinoe. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THS RISE OF YI&TUOfilTY 

No feature of the musical history of the period xaadiesr 
consideration is more remarkable;, and few more important 
in influence and effect, than the piominenoe gradually gained 
by executive skilly numifested in vocal or instrumental music. 
Looking away from the giant forms of Bach and Handel, 
the world of their contemporaries seems to have becii 
given up to the adniiratioii ui virtuosity pure and simple, 
that is to saj^ of technical ability acquired and practised for 
its own sake, not for the sake of interpreting the nobler 
thoughts of the great composers. Many causes combuaed to 
bring about this state of things; in the first place, solo 
peifonnances were a comparativdy new invention in music 
of an artistic or cultivated kind« and as a matter of course 
they gave a splendid opportunity for the growth of that spirit 
of emulation which is inherent in humanity; in the second 
place, the virtual non-existence of concerts^ using the word 
in its modem sense of an entertainment open to all who can 
afford to pay for admission, had the result of limi^ ny the 
enjoyment of the more elaborate lands of musical performances 
to the nobility^ and at the same time of giving enormous 
importance to the preferences of mdividual amateurs^ most 
of whom were but half-educated in musical matters. Until 
about the middle of the seventeenth century there are few, 
if any, traces of that clea\age between the professioiial and 
the umuteiir musicians which in later days has crippled the 
influence of both classes alike. The performance of madrigals. 
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d oonoerted infltmmental music, such as the early mmaU da 
tamerOf are difficult to aModate with the payment of a iee 
by those who listened ; the opera in its esrly stages of defdop- 
ment was distinctly an amateur invention; and it was by 

ecclesiastical rather than by mercantile restrictions that the 
singers of church music were separated from the rest of the 
world. The most prominent instances of professional standing 
were the members of the wious bands maintained at eveiy 
court in Europe, and by many noblemen ; and in the case of 
such salaried officials as these, it would have been out of the 
questioD to regard them as being paid at so much for e?eiy 
performance. It was when the standard of execution was so 
high that it could only be attained by deroting the greater 
part of the performer's life to practice, that the custom became 
necessary of receiving pajnnent for the exhibition of the skill 
thus painfully acquired; and as no amateurs could hope to 
vie with the executants who sacrificed eFerything to this side 
of their art, the only way in which the amateur could make 
himsdl felt was by setting up for a judge on the merits of 
rival performers. The ddight of this occupation was greatly 
increased when the mere fact of having been present at some 
performance by a renowned Tirtuoeo was enough to stamp the 
amateur as a member of the aristocracy, and we need not 
be surprised at the amount of interest exc ited by the fro([uent 
contests of skill between pairs of eminent musicians, or by the 
fact that Bumey^ both in his ' tours,^ and in his history itself, 
devotes far more space to the details of the execution of the 
music he hears than to the character or the merits of the music 
itself. It is most fortunate for us that Bumey and the men of 
his time were so much more busied about the performance 
of music than about the compositions tbemsdves, for in the 
great majority of cases the works they lieard are accessible 
in the present day; it is only the manner of their execution 
that has passed out of reach. 
While fv% recognizing that the virtuoso clement in music 
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is very far from being the highest^ it i» necessary that we ho old 
bear in mind the artutic result of tbif^ wave of admiration for the 
powera of the great esecatanta. Without it» it ia unlikely thai 
the concerto would have reached exactly the stage of develop* 
ment at which it exerted, aa we saw in the last chapter^ ao 
strong an influence upon the sonata iorm of the future ; withoiift 
it, such arte di bravura aa ' Rejoice ! ' from The Messiah, 
*Let the bright Seraphim,* fiom Sumson^ or 'Sweet bird/ from 
U Allegro, could hardly have been written, Bince the tjkill ihey 
require in the singer would not have been gained \ and without 
it, Bach's * Chaconne * for violin alone, the harpsichord soTiatas 
of Doinenioo Scariatti, and the 'TriUo del Diavob' of Tartuii 
must have been widely different f torn what they are. AgaiOf 
the rage for technical akiU had an important reault upon Ibe 
next generation, since it brought about a wider recognition of 
the legitimate resources of all the instruments iit the composer's 
disposal, and thus had a good deal to do witli the settlement oi 
the orchestra into a ret^ular nnd acknowledged entity. 

It would be difficult if not impossible to trace a continuous 
history of virtuosity, and it would be untrue to represent it 
aa steadily advancing from the unaffected simplicity of the 
earlier days through snooessive stages of regular devdopment 
to a conditum where it monopolized public attention to the 
exclusion of all dse. It is rather Hke an epidemic bursting out 
for no apparent c.iuse in different couiitriis and periods, and 
d)dng down asfain without any obvious reason. Its earliest 
appearance would seem to lia\e been in the virginal music 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth; such a collection as the 
FUxwUikam Vkrgmal Book ctrntaus abundant instamses of pure 
virtuosity, in variational of which the technical diffieuUy 
is the only attractions but in the better speeunens of the 
Idnd, it is curious to notice how the passagea of purely 
technical interest are subordinated to those for which musical 
value may be ckimed, so that after the utmost speed possible 
upon the instruments of the time has been attained, it is usual 
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to find a GondudiDg wiatbn of masuTe structure^ depending 
entirely upon hannonic sonority for its effect But after the 
date of the completion of this coUection, about 1625, there 
occuTB, for many years, no further attempt to write difficult 

harpsichord music for the sake of its difficulty ; and the suites 
of Purcell are as wholly free from the typical virtuoso style 
of'writing as are his sonatas of three and four parts, or that 
for violin solo^ recently published. In the same way, although 
J, J. Walther (b« 1650} had apparently leamt in Italy the art 
which found expression in many compodtionB for the riolin^ 
of small musical interest but oonsideiable technical difficulty, 
going up to the sixth position, and abounding in arp^gioe and 
difficult double-stoppings, &c., there is no trace of the virtuoso 
inilueiice upon Corelli, who was his iKur contemporary. With 
him, as with Purcell, it may have been a conscious abandon- 
ment of difficulty for its own sake, in favour of the higher 
beauties of purely musical ideas; but on the other hand, it 
may have been partly horn other considerations. From various 
stories current about CoreUi, it would appear that he lacked the 
temperament of the typical virtuoso altogetiier; in lus own 
compositions he never goes beyond the third position, and 
their solid style is enough to show that passages of mere 
display must have been repugnant to las nature. It is difficult 
to imagine what can have been the passag-e in Handel's overture 
to // Trionfo del Tempo which so disconcerted Coreili in 
Rome^ ; but the unusual height of some of the passages agrees 
oddly with the fact of CoreUi's own limitations in this directum 
as exhibited in his own works. Another stoiy represents 
CSorcfli as being oompeDed to endure a reproof from Alessandfo 
Scarlatti caused by a perristent mistake he made in a work of 
that master's j and the humiliation of this, coupled with the 
extreme favour bestowed in Rome upon a ^onnc^er violinist 
named Valentini, is said to have shortened CoreUi's life. But, 
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whatever bis position in regard to technical di^lay^ it is certain 
that aa a Tiolinist he 'laid a firm lonndatioii for all future 
devdopment of technique and of a pure atyle of playing/ and 
that 'by rigidly excluding emything that appeared to him 

contrar)' to the nature of the instrument, he not only hindered 
a threatened development in the "vrron^ direction, but also 
gtive to this branch of art n sound and solid basis, which his 
succesgors could and did build upon successfully Corelli's 
solo parts do not differ in any essential fent^ire &om those 
he gives to the orchestral violins. In Vivaldi's concertos we 
find a more complete independence^ and a distinct feeling 
for solo effects as we understand them. This composer 
(c. 1675-1743) has a special importance in consequence of 
the fact that Bach arranged a number of the violin concertos 
fur harpsichord ; and liis influence was no doubt strong^ on 
Bach's treatment of the solo violin. Francesco Maria Vera- 
cini (c. 1 685-1 750) is credited with the manifestatiim of 
a strong individuality^ both in his playing and compositions; 
. his paaaionate nature exposed him to the charge of eocentridly^ 
and he has strong daims on our esteem^ not only for the 
sake of his compositionsi but on account of the infiue&ee 
he had on Tartini, a far greater man. We get a clearer idea 
of Veracini's impulsive temperament from the various bUiries 
coiu eniiiiL; bis oddities that are given in Bumej^s histor}'^ than 
from his own comjxjsitions, which, as Bumey says, were ' too 
wild and flighty for the taste of the English at that time.' His 
boldness in modulation seems to have been the chief drawbadi 
to the popularity of his works in the England of faia daf « 
Although such a passage as the coda of the first movement 
of his sonata in E minor is eanly understood in the present 
day, and the sequence of harmonies is accepted almost as 
a commonplace by every ear accustomed to music, it must 
have sounded very eccentric at the time it was written: — 

' H«rr Ftel David, in Grove'ii Jhclwwy qf Untie and Mtwictoiu, 
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Violin. 




4:^ 






Were it not for the testimony of the dates, it would not 
be difficult to penuade oneaelf that Giuseppe Tartini (1693- 
1770) was a leader of the modem vomantic movement In miiaic, 
whose pasnoaate ideas^ by his own choioey were thrown into 
the concise foims of an older day. The circmnstanecs of his 
life were as romantic as his musical ideas, and matched them 
with a rare exactness. Born at Pirano in Istria, he was in- 
tended for the priesthood, and his musical studies were only 
taken up in earnest after he had devoted himaelf sucoessively 
to the sdenoe of law and the art of fencing, and had moreover 
contracted a secret marriage with a niece of the Archbishop 
of Ptidoa. The consequences of this last cacpknt drove him 
to sedt the sechision of the monastoy at Assist where for 
two years he studied musiCy bdng taught comporition by the 
organist, Czernohorsky, called * il Padre Boemo,' whose nation- 
ality may perhaps support the theory of those who love to 
trace all musical influence to eastern Europe as its source. 
It is hard^ astonishing to find Bumey reierring to the un- 
certain temper of Tartini'a wife; for no sooner was her 
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offended uncle pacifu d. and the couple re-united, than Tartini, 
happening to hear Veraciui at Yemce^ determined to prosecute 
biB violin studies to more purpose than before (he had hitherto 
been, apparently, his own teacher), and despatching her to lus 
rdations at Pirano, he betook himself to Anoona, where, about 
1 7 14, he Ut upon the discovery of the 'thud' or combination- 
tone, which results from the association of two notes in perfect 
intonation. From 1721 onwards he lived in P ulua, with the 
exception of a three years' stay at Prajfue as chamlirr-nmsician 
to Count Kinsky. His position at Padua was that of solo 
-violinist and conductor of the orchestra at the church of San 
Antonio. His salary was 400 ducats a year, and his services 
were only required on great festivals ; yet, says Bumey, wlio 
went to Padua only a few months after Tardni's death, 'so 
strong was his zesl for the service off bis patron sdnt, that 
he seldom let a week pass without regaling' him to tlic utmost 
power of bis palsied nerves/ That a change came over his 
character about the time of his residence at Assisi, changing 
his impulsive nature to one in which modesty and patience 
were the most remarkable traits; and that in after years he 
altered his style to some extent ('from extreme difficult to 
graceful and expressive,' says Bumcy, who gives the date 
1744 as that of the change in his playing), seems admitted 
on all hands. It seems to have been at Ancona that he 
acquired the ^voIl{le^ful mastery over the bow, in regard to 
which it may be mentioned that he used a longer and more 
elastic bow than had hitherto been in favour. A glance at the 
table in Qrove's DiciUmary, Art, Bow, will show that Tartini's 
bow approaches more nearly to the perfect Tourte proportions 
than to those of CoreUi's time. It is logical, seemg how 
powerful an agent the bow is in regulating the quality of tone, 
to connect these improvements with the emotional character 
of Tartini's own compositions, even if many of his followers 
failed to realize as he had done the possibilities thus opened 
out. His command of double stops, and the ease with which 
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he accomplished shakes and double shakes, is brought home in 
tiie present day to every- hearer of his famous 'TriUo del 
Diavob'; and his 'Arte ddP Arco' gives the student as 
good an idea as poadble of the pomt to which his technique 

had come. His 'divine ada^o' may have been the main 
feature of his later playing j but the fact that his Op. t, which 
apparently wa?? pubUshed about 1734, contains the passionate 
sonata in G minor, makes it hard to accept fiumey's date for 
the change in his style. This work^ more than any other 
of its date outride the compositions of Bachj contains in 
its three short movements a wealth, eloquence^ and sin- 
cerity of expression that have hardly been surpassed in 
modem times; and not the least surprising part of it is 
that the stijEf conventional forms in which it is cast seem 
not to hamper the directness or intensity of its emotional 
power in the least. Besides the 'Trillo/ issued after his 
deathy forty-eight sonatas for violin and bass were published^ 
as weU as twelve concertos and twelve sonatas for two violins 
and bsss. There is some confusbn in the opus numbers^ 
as 'Op. appears on the title-page of the first six con- 
certos, as weU as on that of the first twelve sonatas. An 
enormous iiumbLr (jf sonatas^ are reported to have 

existed, Gerber giving 200 as the total of unpublished 
violin concertos, while Fetis' estimate of forty-eight unpub- 
lished sonatas coincides so exactly with the number known 
to have been published in his lifetime that it may be 
disregarded 

In yet another way Tsrtmi was a romantidst long before 
the time when that word was first used. He would con- 
nect his music with suggestions from the outside, such as 
t^onnets of Petrarch, and would write the words of favourite 
poems underneath his violin-parts; with the evident suscep> 
tibility to impressions from many quarters^ we need not be 

' The theoretical works of Tartmi will oome under oonsiderfttion in the next 
volime of the ieriet. 
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tnrpriaed to find the melancholy of AssUi reflected in some 
of bia movements^ or the emotioiial import of iome of 
PetRtfoh'B flonneu revealed in others. The story of his 
dreaming that the devil played him an exqiiiaitdy beautifnl 
violin sonata^ of which the 'Trillo dd Diavolo' was hot tlie 
faint remembrance, is of a piece with his romantic tem- 
ptrainent, and we need not care whether the vision was 
actually seen in a dream or not. In spite of the forniitlable 
difficulties of many of Tartini'a worksy be was scarcely more 
of the typical virtuoso than CoreUi. He must have been 
looked upon as something of a reactkHiaxy^ for all induoe- 
ments to leave his beloved church for the briUhuit career oi 
a pvblie performer in Engknd were in vain. 

One of the first of the typical Italian violin virtuosi of 
the period was Tartini's senior by twelve years, Francesco 
Geminiani (1680-1761) studied with CorelU, and h said to 
have been Alessandro Scarlatti's pupil for composition. 
England near the beginning of the eighteenth century had 
become an ideal soil for the fostering of virtuosity; and 
Yeracim and Geminiani^ who arrived here in the same year^ 
Veracini preceding Geminiani by a few months only^ divided 
the favour of the amateurs who were privileged to hear 
them in the private houses where their talents were chiefly 
exhibited. Like his rival, Geminiani was an eccentric, but 
in spite of his free employment of the shift and his ease 
in donble-atoppiTii^, his chief period of success was after 
the departure of Veracini to Dresden in 1730. He had his 
revenge^ for when Yeradni letnraed in 1755 to London, his 
mceess was materially impaired by Geminiani's established 
fame. 

Many of the symptoms of the ordinary virtiuiso are t<j be 
traced in Geminiuni 3 history; be refused to play at a court 
concert in London unless Handel accompanied him^ and a 
foolish passion for dealing in pictures^ of which he had no 
special knowledge landed him in money difficulties ; his pupil. 
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Lord EflKXy had to free him firom gaol^ and afterwarda 
procured hini, it ia aaid, the appointment of the leader of 
the Vieeroy'a band in Dnblih. Horace Walpole ia said 

to liiive objected to the appointment on the ground of 
GeminianPs relif^on ; and the place was given to Dul)ourLr, 
his pupil. Geminiani was in Paris from 1748 till 1755, and 
hia death took place while on a viait to Dubourg in Dublin. 
Geminiani'a compoaitiona^ which conaiBt of thirtjr-aix aolo 
ionataa for violin^ and twenty-four oonoertoa (ooncerti groaai), 
heaidca anangementa of worki of hia own and of Ccodtti 
for different eombinadonB of inetrumenta, and a book of 
harpsichord lessons, have considerable boldness of design^ 
but c;iiuu)t compare either with Coreili^s simple, austere 
beauty, or with Tartini's passionate emotion. The work 
by which Geminiani's name deserves to live ia his famous 
inatructkm book on Tke Art q/ Plmgu^ on the Ftolm* The 
queatiaii of the date of thia work ia a difficult oneS haf^ 
in the ahape in which it ia aclmowledged aa QeminianPa, 
we Bhall not be far wrong in attributing it to the middle 
of the century. II err David, in Grove's Dictionary, says of 
its contents: *It lias the great merit of banding down to 
posterity the principles of the art of playing the violin, as 
they were finally established by CorellL The rules which 
Geminiani givea for hokiing the violin and bow^ the managa- 

' Tlie difta gtvn in €h*Qf«*f Dldkmary, 1740, i« «Mt impOMably a ptintar^ 
error to 1748, the date given by Barney; in Mr. E. Heron- Allen'i Dt Fidieidtt 

Bibliographia.'pa.rt v., section 2, it is noted that tlie contcnta of thi'^, and of the mm- 
j)anioa tntors, CmpJeat Instructions for the Vidin, &o., by 'Geiniuiaiaa,' are virtually 
identical witli those of some boulu published anouymoiuly ooniiiderably befora 
llil0dite,vis.»'TlieArtotFbyiiig<Ni llie VioUii witii a New Seele dwiriiig hoir 
to atop evety Note« Hat or Sharp, exactly in Tone, and wheru the shifts of the 
Hand shoTi1(\ W made,' a treatise which wna inrluded in Pn llrnr's Modern Mu^ck- 
Miuter, dated 1731. The book in its original form is dated conjectaraUj by 
Mr. Heron-Allen 1720, bat fiie SBinei and add r ee w of iti two pnUiahns give 
MaaoB, ooooidliv to Mr. TwnOi Kidiaii*t nhnUo BrUUk Iftmfr A Mirt w i^ tfcat 
it cannot have been iained before Thia work, however it first appeared, is 

indispntably the first violin tator ever pnblisbod, preceding^ Leopold Moxart's 
VioUnSdmU by at least twentj-two years j and the similari^ of contents leaves little 
diMMthatit if tho Mtemof tlietMHliMaflMinadtiok^ 
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ment of the left hand and the right arm, are the iame as 
are recognized in our days. In one particular point he even 
appears to have been In advance of his time, since he leoonif- 
mends the holding of the violin on the left-hand side of the 

tail-piece, a practice now universally accepted and indis- 
pensable for a higher development of the technique — but. 
Strange as it seemsj not adopted either by Leopold Mozart 
or by the masters of the German school imtU the begin- 
ning of the present century/ The other literary efforts of 
Geminiani, including treatises on * Memory/ 'Good Tua^bs/ 
'The Guitar/ and ' Accompaniment^* are of less value than 
his instruction book for lus ovrn instrument. 

With Pietro LocatclU (1693-1764) Italian violin virtuosity 
reached almost its extreme point, and he seems, in some 
particulars, to have been only exceeded by Paganiui in 
astonishing feats of skill not always very well applied. He 
employed the device called 'soordatura^ or mistuning, by 
iHuch, for oertun special effects^ an unusual method of 
tuning was employed; an example of his excursions into 
regions of then unheard-of height is given in Grove's 
JHcHonaryy from a work called Caprices iniffmatiques ; and 
in his compositions there is but little musical importance, 
although some of his more moderate sonatas have been played 
with effect in recent times. lie was bom at Bergamo and 
died at Amsterdam, where he had settled and eatabUahed 
concerts for some years before hie death. 

Giovanni Battista Somisy the more famous of two brother 
violinists (c 1676-1763)9 is of greater importance as a link 
between his master, Corelli, and his pupils, Giardini and 
Pugnani, than on his own account; for tlic latter was the 
master of Viotti, and thus carried down the tradition of 
Italian violin-playing to modem times ; a third pupil, Jean 
Marie Leclair (1697-1764) may be said to have revolutionized 
violin-playing in IVanoe» Before him the best were J.-B. 
SenailU (1687-2730} whose compontions have a distinct 
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charm of their own ; and J. B. Loeillet (d. a native 

of Bdgium who lettled in England* 

Fdioe de GJanlini (17x6-1796) aeemi to have been kd by 
popular applame into the wont habits of ezaggeialaon^ and 
of interpohiting ornaments into the violin aooompaniments of 
the songs in operas^ &c. At Naple«, during an opera of 
Jommelli's, the composer came into the orchestrH and sat 
down close to Giardiiii. The young virtuoso took the oppor- 
tunity of showing off his powers^ and added a brilliant cadenza 
into the accompaniment of one song, at the end of which 
Jommelli gave him a sound box on the ear. HandePs famous 
rebuke to Buboorg^ the violinist^ on some occasbn of the 
same kind, was in the words, ' Wdoome home, Mr. Dubourg'; 
and the two stories show that the fashion of exaggerated 
ornament was not in much favour with the best composers. 

Tartini's favourite pupil^ Pietro Nardiiii (i 722-1 793) was 
solo violinist at the court at Stuttgart from 1753 to 1767, 
and after that devoted himself to the care of his msster 
until Tardni's death; from him he inherited the tenderness 
of expression which, rather than any great technical skill, is 
associated with his nsme. Another pupU of l^srtini, Johann 
GottHeb Graun (c. 1698-1771), the broths of the better- 
known composer, was also a pupil of J. G. Pisendel of Dresden 
(1687-175 5), who had learnt his art from Torelli and Vivaldi, 
and who paid a good deal of attention to Bach's newly-invented 
instrument, the viola pomposa. The other most prominent 
name among German violinists of the time is that of Fnnz 
Benda (1709-1786} the founder of the bead of a laige family 
of muncal brothers and nephews of Bobembn ori^. His 
compositions, to judge from the few specimens tiiat are acces- 
sible, have decided musical value, and almost his only touch 
of virtuosity is in a particularly lavish use of grace notes, 
a characteristic which will be discussed later. 

In the technique of the kq^bo^, mere speed of finger 
seems to have counted comparatively littl^ excqvt in England^ 

msnLUKD A a 
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where William Babeil (c. 1 690-1723) makes a link betwecD 
the viiginaL oompoeen of the part and the feuhkmen of 
operatic potpounia of a later day. He was a good haipsK 
chordist and ▼iolinkt, and was organkt of All l^dlows. 
Bread Street. He found his opportunity in the popularity of 
Ilamiel's operas, and set tlie 'favourite airs' with iill kinds 
ot" meaningless ornamentation for the harpsichord. Not 
speed alone^ but accurate judgement in distant intervals, and 
a perfect command of the various difficulties that arise 
from CRMsing the hands, are the chief requirements in 
Bomenioo Scariatti's sonatas, discussed in the last chapter. 
In the composer's later days, it is said that he became so 
fat that he could no longer execute the passages which 
required crossing of the hands, but the continuance of the 
device throughout his works makes us accept the statement 
with r^en e. 

To Couperin the most important part of virtuosity was the 
ornamentation of his themes in accordance with the stereo- 
typed abhieviatioDS with which the music was so liberally 
supplied; byfiff the greater part of his excdlent instruction- 
book, VAai de ioueher k Cktvecin, 1717, is taken up with the 
explanation of the proper interpretation of these ornaments, 
such as the * piuce ' or mordent, the * tremblement ' or shake, 
and the ' port-de-voix/ a combination of an appoggiatura 
with a mordent. Mr. Daonreuther, in his treatise on Musical 
Ornamentation, vol. i. p. joo, points out that 'while Couperin 
is treating of graces^ he also treats off matters which would, 
nowHMbys, come under the head of phrasing, or styles or 
expression'; but the ornaments are actually connected in the 
doaest way with tbe expressive side of the music of the time. 

The grace notes, which are scattered with so lavish a hand 
over much of the music of the eighteenth century, no doubt 
had their origin in the compositions for the k^board instru- 
ments, since none of these, with the exception of the 
davichord with its attenuated tone, was capable off varying 
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the power of die different ixytes, or of emphaazmg special 
points in tlie mnrical phrueB. It W88 flibnoflt certainly in 

order to provide soiae means of suggesting an accent that 
the important note of a phrase was so often supplied with a 
little shake or turn^ and the actual ornaments invented were 
probably intended as imitationa of different effects that were 
characteristic of other sound-producing agencies, Tims, the 
appoggiatorsi and the Tarious means by whidi an imitation 
of a portamento was attempted^ were suggested, no doubt, by 
the art of the singer ; and the arpeggio, as its name implies, 
was an efltLct at first peculiar to the harp. The ^ pralltriller ' 
and * mortlent ' seem to have been the special property of the 
keyboard, for they appear in the music tor the virginals 
almost as frequently as in that for the harpsichord, at a 
date when there is little or no trace of them elsewhere. Be 
this as it may, the execution of ornaments^ whether written 
out, abbrenatedy or merely understood and handed down by 
tradiljon, formed a most important branch of mndcal educa* 
tion in the eighteenth century; and it seems to have been 
very gciicrally held that in them lay what we should now 
call the ^soul' of music. A strange passage may be quoted 
from Couperin^s book, the gist of which is sufficiently dear, 
although some of the terms are employed in an unusual sense : — 

' Je trouve que nous oonfondons la Mesuie avec ce qu'on 
nomme Cadence^ ou Mouvement Mesure, d^nit la quantity 

et L^^alite des terns : et Cadence, est proprement Pesprit^ et 
PImc qu'il y faut joindre. Lea Sonades des It<alien8 ne sont 
gueres susceptibles de cette Cadence. Mais, tous nos airs de 
violons, nos Pieces de Clavecin, de violes, &c. designent, et 
semblent vouloir exprimer quelque sentiment. Ainsi, n'ayant 
point ims^pn^ de signesj ou caract^res pour communiquer nos 
idte particulidresy nous tichons d'y rem^dier en marquant au 
commencement de nos pieces par quelques mots, comme^ 
Tendrement, Yivement, &c., ^Ffeu-pr^, ce que nous voudrions 
faire entendre. Je j^ouhaite que quelqvi'un se donne la peine de 
nous traduire, pour Tutilite des ^tranm rs : Et puisse ieur 
procurer les iiioyens de juger de I'exceience de notre Musique 
instrumentale/ 
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The puring aUtudon to the Italun Dramciaiis^ both here and 
in the passage which precedes thia extract^ where Couperin 

complacently tells his readers that his countrymen play the 
music of foreigners far l>etter than the forei^ers play French 
music, are not to be taken as matters of fact; but they nre 
interesting, as bearing upon the opposition of the styles that 
were chanMrteriatic of the two countriesy of which oi^o8itio& ao 
much was made^ although the difference between the Fkeneh 
and the Italian atylea ia not one that can be said to be at nil 
obvioua to etudenta in the present day, Aa time went on, 
it is clear that the habit of ^gracing' a melody, as the term 
was, increased ; Bumey^ implies that, in 1732 or thereabouts, 
it was an innovation in Germany; in his acrount of Quantz's 
violin-playing, he says * His music is simple aud natural ; his 
taste is that of forty yean ago' (Bumey ia writing in 1772) ; 
'but though this may have been an excellent period for oompo- 
aition, yet I cannot entirely aubacribe to the opinion of those 
who thinic musidana have discovered no refinementa worth 
adopting since that time. Without giving into tricks and 
caprice, and even allowing compusilion to have arrived at its 
acme of perfection forty years ago, yet a simple melody may 
surely be embellished by the modem manner of taking 
ofpoj/ffiaiMras, of preparing and returning ahalses^ of gradually 
enforcing and diminiahing whole paaaea, aa weU aa single notea, 
and^ above all, by the variety of expresoon arising from the 
superiority in the use of the bow, which the violin players 
of this age possess over tlioee of any other period since Its 
invention/ But this branch of virtuosity was by no mexins 
so modern as Bumey thought, althoiiGrh it reached a pitch of 
extravagance in his time ; the air iu Handel's suite in D minor 
is adorned with such a profusion of grace notes that its outline 
can hardly be perceived until it ia preaented in a aimpler 
form in the variationa which foUow; and although this is an 

* fntent 8tak (if Music in Germany, ii. p. 156. 
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exceptum among his works for haipsiclioid, yet it is enough 
to show how esrly the taste for riotous omameatatton b^gan 
to be fomied. As a rule^ Handel stands further than Bach 
from this kind of ▼irtuosity in instrumental music; there 

are instances scattered up and down tlie works of the latter 
which prove him to have been quite cognizaiit of the fashion 
for omameutatiou, although with liimj even in the cases where 
it occujSf it is never allowed to overpower the groundwork of 
the composition. Tlie air of the thurty ^ Goldberg ' variatbns is 
at flist pcesented in a veiy ornate form, and tins whole work 
is one of the very tew of Bach's in which the skill of a vhrtuoso 
seems to haye been thought of. In the dialogue between the 
two keyboards uf tlic harpsichord, 'ivhich is kept up with so 
much effect in many of the non-canonic variations of that set, 
are some passages which appeal mainly and primarily to 
technical skill, and in the last two variations before the final 
'Ctuodtibet' the figures almost seem to anticipate loszt* In 
the particular point of ornamentation we may surely trace the 
desire to expose the absurdity of a fashionable craze in that 
section of the 'Capricck) on the departure of a Brother' in 
which the traveller's friends are represented as using every 
means to dissuade him from the perilous joumej^ he is about 
to undertake. Here the multitude of mordents and turns are 
no less masterly in their grotesque picturing of the dangers of 
the way and the wheedlmg accents of the timid friends, than 
are the chromatic scales in a later movement, of their voluble 
weeping. This woik is among the few which can be dated 
with absolute accuracy; Spitta^ shows that 1704 must have 
been the year of its composition, nine years before the 
appearance of Couperin's first book of 'Ordres' ^\ as publislitd. 
There are in Bach, too, a small number of pieces in mIiilIi the 
influence of Domenioo Scarlatti's peculiar kind of technical 
Speciality is apparent. The gigue at the end of the first 
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partita, and the exquirite little Fantasia in C minor have quite 
a Scarlatti atr in the way the cnMsing of the hands ia managed* 
And^ in the Chaconne for violin alone, the master must have 
had in his mind some ideal Tirtuoso^ whose skill would he equal 
to the technical difficulties, while his musical powers would 
enable him to decipher its contrapuntal intricacies and to 
pr^nt them to an audience. That this ideal was ever 
realized before the days of Joachimi it is impossible to 
bdieve. 

Bach was hiought into oontact with virtuosity in one of its 
most characteristic manifestations, in the cdehrated Mardiand 
incident. Jean Louis Maichand (1669-1732)^ the private 
organist to the King of Prance, seems to have been a brilliant 
performer both on the harpsichord and organ ; falling out 
of the French king^s favour he was banished, and while he was 
on a visit to the court of Dresden^ the King of Saxony, Friedrich 
August I, arranged for a competition to take place between 
him and Bach. According to one account, thsy had one 
Improvised contest. Bach r^eating all the variations that 
Marchand had just played, and adding twelve new ones of his 
own ; but it seems more probable that the celebrated occasion 
in 17 1 7 ^^ hen Marchand failed to keep the appointment would 
have been the only regular contest. Thnt Marchfind had heard 
Bach play, and dreaded the encounter, is certain ; his compo- 
sitions, howem^ are better than the story would imply, and 
Sptta goes so far as to place them on a level with Couperin's. 

Another cdehrated meeting of great virtuosi had taken place 
in Rome some years before this, when CSardinal Ottoboni 
arranged a similar contest between Handel and Domenico 
Scarlatti in 1709. The two were declared equal on the harpsi- 
chord, but Handel, as might be expect^, was pronounced the 
better oiganist. The famoiis combat d outrance between 
Faustina and Cuzsoni must be related in a subsequent chapter; 
but all these contests and the many others of which accounts 
have been given by oontemporaiy historians, go to show how 
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much importance attached to the execution of difficult music 
in the mind of the avenge aristocratic amateur. It is quite 
a relief to find that, at the date of Bumey'a Tiait to Beilin^ 
a protest had been uttered against the excess of ornamentation 
by no less powerful a person than the autocratic 'SSang of 
Prussia, who would allow no operas to be performed there 
except those of Grauu, Agricola, and Hasse. 'And in 
the opera house, as in the field, his majesty is such a 
rigid discipiinarian, that if a mistake is made in a single 
movent eT)t or evolution, he immediately marks, and rebukes 
the o&nder$ and if any of his Italian troops dare to deviate 
from strict discipline^ by adding, altering^ ot diminishing 
a sbglc passage in the parts they have to perform, an order 
is sent, de par le Rot, for them to adhere strictly to the notes 
written by the composer, at their peril. This, when com- 
positions are good, and a singer is licentious, may be an 
excellent method ; but certainly abuts out ail taste and 
refinement.^ That taste and refinement depended upon the 
ahenHaons ol the composer's directions was a theory which 
the great majority of amateurs hdd, as wdl as Dr. Bumey; 
and the technical skill of the vocalists of the time was almost 
entirely directed to such alterations, whether made spontaneously 
or prepared beforehand with the aid of the singing maister. 

Neither in singing nor in playing, does tlie art of gradating 
tone, or as we call it, o£ light and shade, seem to have 
held an important place. Even the terms forte and piano are 
quite the exception in Bach, though they do occur, as in the 
Italian concerto, and a few other places; yet Bumey notes 
that at the end of the oratorio, Maria Ver^me addohrata, 
by Francesco Antonio Pistocchi (1659-c. 1 71 7), ^ all the degrees 
of the diminution of sound are used; as jnano, piu piano, 
pianissimo, equivalent to the diimnuendo^ cakmdo, and smoT' 
gatuhf of the present times.' 

He notices also the curious fact that in Berlin the art of 
musical shading was even less fully practised than elsewhere. 
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< The muflidaiis of many parts of Europe,' he saya \ * have dis- 
covered and adopted certain refinementa, in the manner of 
executing even the old music, which are not yet received in 
the Berfin school^ where pitmot and fmif are but little 

attended to, and where each performer seems trying to surpass 
his neighbour in nothing so imich as loudness .... If 
I may depend on my own sensations, I should imagine that 
the musical performances of this country want contrast ; and 
there seems to be not only too many notes in them, but those 
notes are expressed with too little attention to the decree cf 
force that the inatrnments, for which they are made, are 
capable of ... . When a piece is executed with sodi un- 
remitting fury, as I have sometimes heard, it ceases to be 
music ; and instead of a part, the whole deserves no other 
appellation than that of iioise.' 

No doubt, as musical ' shading ' was in such a very rudi* 
mentary oonditicm, individuality in the performer could only 
be shown in alterations of the text ; it Is dear that it must 
have been so regarded, from the various passages quoted feom 
Bumey and elsewhere. But nowhere was the practice of 
making these alterations carried to more absurd lengths than 
amoiiLi: the opera-singers, with whom the cadenzas were not 
the Hoiil of music, as was the case with Couperin^s 'Cadence,' 
but the breath of their own life. 

The extraordinary outburst of popularity with which foreign 
mngers were received in En^and, the detailed accounts of their 
qualifications given by Bumey and others, make it dear that 
at the time when Italian opera was first introduced nnder 
Handel, the singers were supreme in the mind of the ordinary 
amateur of the day. The details of the education of many 
of the most famuus singers have come down to us, as in the 
case of no other class of musicians, and we are able to gauge 
pretty accuiatdy the relative importance of the different 
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blanches of their traming. The voices of the adult males were 
not in great favofUTj and even the parts of the most virile heroes 
in operas were given to artificial sopranos, who had been 
prepared for their profession by a brutal operation at the 
ootset of their truning, whereby the higher range of the voice 
was presenetl in perpetuity. A peculiarly suit and full quality 
of tone seems to have been the general charactt ristic of tliese 
eviratiy who, as a class, disappeared from the operatic stage 
with Velluti, who retired about 1829, and died as late as 
1861, but the barbarous practice remained in vogue in con- 
nexion with the Palpal Choir until for more recent days ; the 
sopranos of the Roman churches m the present day are men 
who sing in falsetto^ but possess the usual male voice bdow. 
Among the greatest teachers of singing in Italy, where alone, 
in the time of Handel, the art was methodically taught, 
were Pistocchi and Porpora, the first of whom seems to 
have aimed at a comparatively pure style, since his famous 
pupil, Bemacchi (c 1690-1756) only adopted the practice of 
excessive mamentation after he had sung in HandePs iZmolefo 
in London in 1717; of the vocal teaching of Niood5 P6rpora 
(1686-1767) we hear such stories as that of his keepmg 
Caffarelli for five years to one page of exercises, and then 
dismissing^ him with the assurance that he was the greatest 
singer in Europe ; and the various examples of roulades, etc., 
from his operas given in Grove's Dictionary (vol. iii, p. 505, 
where an interesting critidam on the Cafiarelli story may be 
read) show the direction in whi«^ excellence was ahned at. 
It was from the teaching of Bemacchi that Porpora's other 
distinguished pupil, Farinelliy learnt to perfect bunaelf in the 
art of vocal ornamentation. He had learnt from Porpora some 
wonderful feats, such as holding and swelling a note of 
extraordinary- length, purity, and volume, so as to be able to 
surpass a certain famous trumpeter for whom Porpora had 
written a special obbligato part for the occasion^ But yet he 
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had to acknowledge himseH conquered when he wag pitted, 
after the fashion of the time, against Bernacchi, who repealed 
eveiy roulade of FkrmeUi'a in such peifectioii that the latter 
entreated his oonqneror to give him leaaons* FarineUi, wboae 
career aa a performer belonga to a later chapter, bad evidently 
the art of inventing new and more or less interesting embelliali- 
ments ratlu r than meaningless ornaments, for he was a man 
of big^h culture, good taste, and rare generosity and power. 
That Nicolini, who was considerably older than FariuelU, had 
* a few antiquated tricks in bis cadences^ la recorded in a book 
which givea ua the beat ideaa of the vocal art of ita time. In 
1735, Pier EVanceaoo Toai publiahed hia Opinhm (kmtcri 
mUkH 0 moderm, 0 meno a ti t rtm xioid iopra U Cmiio figwraio 
at Bologna; and in the following year it was translated into 
English by J. E. Galliard, as Observatiom on the Florid 
Song; or. Sentiments of Aiicieni and Modern Singers. A good 
epitome of the contents is given in Dannreuther's treatise 
on Ornamentation, already quoted ; n special interest attached 
to the Engliah notea on the text of Toai, ainoe they ahow that 
the taste for excessive ornamentation had already begun to 
dedme a little. One of TVMPa apedal aima ia to cxphdn the 
intervals at which the appoggiatura can be taken ; and inci- 
dentally he gives information of considerable practical value 
as to the inter\'^nls in just intonation, before the system of 
equal temperament was adopted elsewhere than on keyed 
instruments. He shows his contempt for the composers who 
think it neceaaary to mark the appoggiaturaa, but it ia not to 
he auppoaed that he ia referring to Bach, the moat conapicuoua 
fnataace of the practice of marking them; and Galliaid, in one 
of hia notes, points out that the reference ia to the modem 
Italian writers. Toei aaya:— ■ 

'If the Scholar be well instructed in this, the Appog- 
giatnraa will become ao familiar to him by continual F^ractice, 
that by the Hme he ia come out of m firat Leaaonea, he 
will laugh at thoae Gompoaera that mark them, with a Dntgn 
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either to be tfaonght Modem, or to shew^ that they under- 
stand the Art of Smging better than the Singers. If they 
have this Superiority over them, why do they not write 
down crcn the Graces, which are more difficult, and more 

essential than the Appoggiaturas ? But if they mark them, 
that they may acquire the glorious Name of a Virtuoso alia 
Moda, or a Composer in the new Stile, they ought at least 
to know, that the Addition of one Note costa little trouble, 
and ]caB Study. Poor Italy I pray tell me; do not the Singers 
now-a-days know where* tiie Appoggiaiuraa are to be made, 
unless they are pointed at with a finger? In my Time their 
own knowledge shewed it them. Eternal shame to him who 
hrst introduce these foreign Puerilities into our Nation 

On this passage Galliard remarks:^' In all the Modem 

Italian CJompositions the Appoggiaturas are mark'd supposing 
the Siii[!:er8 to be ignorant where to place them. The French 
use them for their lessons on the Jiarpnchord, &,c,, but seldom 
for the Voice/ 

The directions concerning the aU-impmtant subject of the 
shake are mainly of the same land as those which refer to 
the appoggiatura, that is^ it is unlawful to use the semitone 
In certain parts of the scale, ftc There are several amusing 

touches which give the reader a certain insight into the 
practice of the men of Tosi's and GalHard'.s time in regard 
to the performance both of vocal and instrumental music. 

*The Defects of the Shake are many. The long holding 
out Shake triumphM fonneriy> and very unproperly, as now 
the Divisions do; but when the Art grew refined, it was 
left to the Trumpets, or to those Singers that waited for the 
Eruption of an E Viva ! or Bravo ! from tlie Populace. That 
Shake which is too often heard, he it ever so fine, cannot 
please. That which is beat with an uneven Motion disgusts; 
that like the quivering of a goat makes one laugh; and that 
in the^ Throat Is the worst; That which is produced by a 
Tone and its third is disagreeable; the Slow is tiresome; 
and that iiriiich la out of Tune is hideous. • • • / QaUinrd 
adds ^The using so often Bents, Shakes^ and Prepares is 
owing to Lessons on the Lute, Harpsichord, and other Instru- 
ments whose Sounds discontinue and therefore have Need of 
this Help/ 
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The 'Dmaom* mentioned above aie the gnmps of mpid 
Bemiquaveie^ each ae abound in Handel's 'Rejoice'; the 
'Beat' is a kind of mordent^ and the 'Prepare' a kind of 

appoggiatmrau In lus chapter on 'Airs/ ch. vii, we are let 
into the recognized manner of performing the conventional 

Da Capo song: — 

^ Among the Things worthy of consideration, the first to 
be taken Notice of, is the Manner in which all Airs divided 
into three parts are to be sung. In the first Part they require 
nothing but the simplest Ornaments, of a good Taste and 
few^ that the Composition may remain simple^ plain^ and 
pure; in the second, they except that to this Poii^ some 
artfti] Oraces be added, by which the judicious mxj hear, 
that the Ability of the Singer is greater ; and, in repeating 
the Air^ he that does not vary it for the better^ is no great 
Master. 

'Let a Student, therefore, accustom himself to repeat them 
always differently, for, if I mistake not, one that abounds in 
InTCntion, though a moderate Singer, deserves much more 
esteem, than a better who is barren of it; for this Utft 

E leases the connoisseurs but for once, whereas the other, if 
e does not surprise by the Rareness of his ProductionB, will 
at least gratify your Attention with Variety. 

'Without varying the Airs the knowledge of the Sint^ers 
could never be disseovered ; but from the Nature and Quality 
of the Variations, it will be easily discerned in two of the 
greatest Singers which is tiie best.' 

The way in which the opinion of the judicious ' or the 
' connoisseur ' \& mentioned shows the attitude of the virtuoso 
in brief; the point of view of a conscientious interpreter, 
ansotts only to set forth the ideas of one greater than himself, 
would have been comidetely foreign to aU but a veiy few 
people in the eighteenth century. The only oonsideratkm is 
of course what will please the hearers and enhance the 
singer's fame; and almost the only word against the excess 
of ornamentiition gets it,s support from the likeUiiood of 
tiring the audience, not from the danger of misrepresenting 
the composer. So, in the chapter on Cadences s — 

'Every has (at least) three Cadeneu, that are all 
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tbree final. GeneniQy speaking, the Study of the Singers of 
the present Times consists in terminating the Cadence of the 
first Part with an overflowing of Passages and Divisions at 
Pleasure^ and the Orchestre waits; in that of the second 
the Dose is encreased, and the Orchestre grows tired; hut 
on the last Cadence, the Throat is set a goings like a 
Weal&eroock in a WMrlwmd, and the Orehuire yawns/ 

Such deterrents as were urged by Tod or GaUiard^ and 
Buniey*a rather half-hearted oondemnatbn of ezoeBSiYe oma- 
menty do not aeem to bare had mudi influence in stopping 
the adnnratiofn of the 'oonnoisseuTs' lor marvdlous feats of 

virtuosity ; but as time went on, the influence of the operatic 
reforms of (iluck, and other causes, brought about a better 
state of things. There is an interesting link between the 
worst degradation of violin virtuosity and the dawn of what 
is sometimes called the 'Classical' era, in Antonio Lolli, an 
empty-beaded violin player, wbo> bom at Beigamo in 1750, 
lived to bungle sadlyjover a quartet of Haydn in London, 
and died in i8od. His skill in all the virtuoso^s usual 
repertory of double-stopping, harmonics, etc., seems to have 
reached a point beyond which no progress in that direction 
was possible. 
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CHAPlEIi X 

THE PBOGBE88 OF OPBE^TIC CONVENTION 

To past from the consideration of Tirtuosity in general to 

the study of the causes which led up to tlie reforms of Gluck, 
is to make but the slightest change in the point of view, i\nd 
to regard one special manifestation of virtuosity in surroundings 
the most congenial to its growth. Almost ever since the 
invention of Opera, a ceaseless struggle has gone on between 
those who regard it aa an ideal meant of stirring human emotion 
hy the dramatic representation of great deeds or tragic motives^ 
and those who look upon it as an expemdve amusement, a 
▼ehlcle for personal display, or a means of ostentation of one 
sort or another. On the one side were the best of the com- 
posers, the men who felt that tiie vivid realization of dramatic 
situations was the main object of the musical stage as it has 
always been o£ the non-musical ; with these were from time 
to time associated the higher class of librettists, and a minori^ 
of the patrons of opera. On the other ode were ranged the 
great body of singers, and of the persons who frequented 
the represratations. So overwhelming has always been the 
pre})onderance of the latter class and the strength of its influence, 
that the only wonder is that the other chiss should ever have 
got opportunities of realizing the true ideal of opera, an ideal 
which at all dates has been far more unanimously agreed upon 
than might be supposed. Often a» the ideal of dramatic 
realization hat been denounced as impcacticable or ridiculed 
as dull, it has from time to time come to be accepted as a 
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practical poanbility if only aa a relief from the fatigubg 
repetltiotiB of oonYentionaHzed opera. 

The beginniiiga of opera have already been dealt with m 
the preceding Tolnme of this history^ and by the time of 

Bach and Handel the opera liad become more or less firmly 
established in all the civili/.ed countries of Europe. In 
England, where the wonderful truth and pathos of Purcell's 
Dido and Aeneas seem to have gone ahnost umoticed by the 
puUiCy opera had degenerated to aucb a degree that the tune 
wai ripe for the auoceaafiil introduction of Italian opem under 
Handel; in Fhmce, the imitaton of Lully carried on his 
traditions, fnmishing the music for rich pageants, and un- 
doubtedly preparing the \\ uy for a truly jiational opera ; in 
Italy, the vocal melodieb which ^vere the national inheritance 
of the composers were gradually bringing on the day when 
the dramatic aspect of the opera was almost lost sight of ; and 
in Germany the foundationa were being laid of the greatest 
national opera the world baa yet seen, in the woric of Rdnliard 
Keiaer and the men of hia time, such aa Brenner, Kricger, 
Oraupner and Grnnewald, all of whom wrote for the opera at 
Hamburg, where Theile's Adam and' Eve, 1678, was, according 
to Mattheson \ the first opera sung in German on the German 
stage. 

Hamburg remained the centre of operatic activity for a con- 
siderable time, and it was not until 1740 tiiat German opera 
ceaaed to be given there. Of the men just mentioned, Keiaer 
waa by fiff the moat important, and he aeems to have been 
a rare instance of a man who both deserved and leodved the 
hearty approbation of his contemporaries. Born at Weissenfels 
in 1674, he was educattMl at the Thomasschule of Leip/it^ and 
the university ; he wrote his first opera, Ismene, for Wolfenbiittel 
in 169%, and from the date of his Banlius, Hamburg, 1694 
(on a aabject taken inm Sidncy^a Arcadia), hardly a year 

* JDw Mxmkalischo i^atriot, ijiS, coatainA a fuii list of iLe openu performed 
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paaaed until 17 17 without his writing three» four, or e?en five 
operas for the Hamborg stage. He was of a self-indulgent 

and extravagant habit, and wag inirolved in the financial troubles 
of his partner in the nianaerement of the theatre^ a man named 
Driisicke ; he disappeared from view in 1 708, but as lie pro- 
duced eight new operas in the following year» he was fully 
reinstated in public opinion. In 173a he was appointed 
Capdlmeister to the King of Dennurk, and wrote Uiffuea 
for the CSopenhagen opera; he succeeded Mattfaeson as Cantor 
and Canon of the Cathedral at Hamburg in 1728, and wrote 
the last of his 116 operas^ Circe, in 1734, dying at Hamburg, 

1739. 

With all his luxury and extravagance, Keiser seems to hare 
resisted the growing faults of his time, although as the manager 
of the opera, he might easily have been led into the particular 
kind of coDTentionality that was the bane of so many of his 
contempoiaries« It is only, of course* the minority of his 
works that are now extant, but those which are still in MS. 
in Berlin have been carefully analysed by £. O. Lindner, in 
his Erste stehende deutsche Oper, the appendix to which 
contains a good many examples of his work. From these, 
and such books as the collected airs from La Forza deUa 
Virtu, published at Hamburg 1701, and 'Erlesene Sitze aus 
der Opera (sic) I/Inganno Wedde' it is possible to see that 
Kdscr had a dirtinct gift of originality^ not merdy In the 
actual manufacture of melodies that could be called fresh, 
but in adapting them to the sentiment he wished to reflect. 
In thf former of these two works, the third of the operas 
written for Hamburg, he tried %^ariou8 experiaieiitts in the 
way of writing obbligato parts in rather unusual combinations ; 
unfortunately;, we can only guess at theur actual character, 
for the airs are pubUshed with vdce-pait and bass alone^ 
and it is only from the headings that we can tdl what the 
aooompanimenta were. An exceptioii to this rule Is a soprsno 
air which begins as follows 
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There is a bass air, 'Kann von Ketten ich nicht retten/ 
headed *Con flauti wnsa cembalo/ so that the Toioe is the 
ban part of the hamumj. We find, further on, a aopfano 
air with oboe alooi^ and a duet aooompaiiied by flutes alone; 
while one air is lieaded 'senza nnioo acoompagnamento/ 
In Clauditu, 1703, there are vanous concerted pieces ; but 
the work has maintained its celebrity by the fact that the 
minuet in the overture to HandePs Samson is taken, nearly 
note for note^ from a minuet in this opera. In Orpheus, 
one of the eight operas dating from 1709 and 17x0, there is 
a movement with five flutes. In Ooetiif, 1710, and again in 
JodM, 1796, appears an instrument called a 'Zuffolo^' which 
seems to have been a land of shrill oboe. Lindner notices 
that from 1712, the date of Diana, hardly an air is to be 

umum c C 
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found that is not accompanied with at least a violiii beside 
the bass, so that a decided advance in richness of orchestral 
treatment is made as Keiaer grows older. The pnUished 
airs from Ulnganmo Fedeh^ the words of which were in 
German despite its Italian title, have few if any indications 
of more accompaniment than the bass ; although it is noted 
in the preface addressed to * Musik-Liebender ^ that the airs 
are printed with the bass alone. It is also stated to be 
Keiser's sixty -second opera. Occasionally Italian songs 
ate introduced, hut the bulk of the libretto is in German, 
by KSnig. The first of the two examples taken from this 
work shows Keiser in his most sincere vefai; not Bach himself 
could have written a fsreweU song of greater simplicity or 
expressiveness. It is perhaps worth while to notice that 
what has been called the 'Scarlatti^ pattern of commence- 
ment is adopted here, but only in part^ for after the deliver\' 
of the first words and the usual break between them and 
their resumption of the complete first line, they are set to a 
diffeient melodic pattern. 
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in the church cantatas, most prominently, perhapsy in fFachet 
anff (flee p. 25), where the dialogue of two lovers is turned 
into the spiritual intercourae between Christ and the flouL 
The date of Keiaer'a woric it 1714, while Bach's cantata is 
ascribed by Spitta to the year 1731 ; not that there is aojr 
question of actual plagiarism, for the form of the poetry would 
suggest tlie same treatment in each case, without assuming 
that Bach knew this particular work of Reiser's. The two 
long notes at the end of the first phrase are of quite common 
occurrence in Keiser's work, and more particularly in this 
opera. 
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The imertkm of yet anoCiier example of Keiaer, in a lighter' 
moody may perhaps he paidoned» nnce it ihows his poa ecwi oii 
of the pfecbm quality of hmDOury and of humour that can be 

expressed in musical notes. In Circe, his last opera, written 
in 1 734, there occurs a tenor song, which, little as it may have 
to do with the story of Circe as generally accepted, is as 
eloquent an expression of a certain kind of burlesque fear aa 
if it were written in the present day. We must seek in 
Bach's Ckgnieeio on the dqaarimn qf a Brother for a parallel 
to the incture. Kdser seems to have employed the directions 
forte and jplano more freely throughout his wodcs than was 
at all common in his time in Germany, and the contrasts of 
tone here indicated by him in the first four bars are, no doubt 
rightly, continued by Ilerr Lindner, from whose appendix 
before mentioned the song is taken* As he gives the original 
scoring, for strings, the editor's own additions can be checked ; 
at the first occurrence of the word 'schrein' he puts in a chord 
of the wiiidi tskes off the Uunt effect of the A as it stands 
in the oi^inaL His directions as to force are enclosed in 
brackets: — 
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The Hidden changet of force at the he^awag, as though 
the ainger'a voice were oollapiiiig with his terror, the funny 
little *wobble' which is turned to such good account in bars 

9 and lo, and the final diseonl, as if the singer could not quite 
get up U) high A, are all conspicuous touches of musical 
huniuur ; and the fact that such an ending^ could be allowed 
to come into existence at a date when the opera in almost 
all countries of Europe had become conventionalized, gives 
OS an important due to the attitude of the German public in 
the last days of Keiser. 

It would be tedious and useless to leriew in detail the 
works of all the operatic writers of the early eighteenth 
century ; but Keiser is important, not only on account of 
his own powers, but on account of his undoubted influence 
upon Handel. As the point of departure from which so 
much of the conventionalization of opera proceeded, and as 
a standard of comparison, his works have a great value, 
Befofe passing to the consideration of Handel's operas^ it 
may be well to point out some of the causes of the operatic 
decadence which gradually made dramatic music a dead letter 
until the time of Gluck. In the first place, every observant 
student of operatic Ivistory must reco^ize that only those 
schools of opera have risen to a position of real and lasting 
influence which have employed the language of the country 
in which the operas were presented. As long as the Hambux^ 
opera was performed in Germaa— there are cases of the 
introduction of Italian songs into German operas in the esdier 
works of Keiser, but only by way of exception — so long was 
it a living thing, not merely famous among the men of the 
time, but exercising a wide influence on music at large apart 
from the stage. The history of the Uambuxg opera after 1740^ 
when it became Italianized^ in of no importance whatever; 
and the city of Hamburg afibrds us a striking example in 
little of what was happening more sbwly sll over Europe. In 
the first instance^ no doubt, opeia had to be imported from 
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Italy» the place of ito inception^ into every other coontiy; 
hut it WW the main principlet of operatic treatment that were 
at firat imported, whether into France by Lully^ through Lutty 

indirectly into England, or into Germany by Heinrich Schiitz ; 
it was not at first taken as a complete and ready-made product 
of a foreie^n countrj^, and presented in a foreii^ni tongue, with 
foreign aingers and everything complete in the way of details. 
The non-existence of any national school of opera in England, 
after the one beautiful eiqpefiment inPnrceU'a Dido amd AenMM, 
liaa been already apoken of; in F^ce, with a whole set of 
conyentiona and atiAieasea of tfaehr own^ the compoaera after 
Lully had at least the advantage of employing their own and 
tlie hearers^ native language. In Italy, opera from the outside 
has never flourished^ and for the very good reason that the 
flowing Italian language has always seemed most perfectly 
fitted for dramatic music of a certain kind. Taking a rapid 
glance over the hiatory of opera aa a wholCy it will be aeen that 
the peiioda in which opera aa a foreign piodnct baa been moat 
in faahbn in any country have been the perioda of that 
country's greatest sterility in dramatic music; not till the 

banisliincnt of the Italian lanp^uage from the German stage did 
that sUige reach its culniinatiiig point of influence and world-wide 
celebrity; the comparatively short period in the early part 
of the nineteenth centuiy^ during which Italian opera waa in 
vogue in Paris, waa unmarlced by any creation of importance 
esceptmg the lighter worka of Auber and hia oontemporaiica; 
in Ruaaia and England, where the reign of exotic opera baa 
been more firmly eatabliahed than in any other oountriea, 
the only works that have gained a position in the history 
of music have been those that were given in the native 
language of the people. This statement is so obvious as 
to need no excuse in regard to modem days; but it helps 
to account in some measure for the surprising lack of 
laating intereat in the Handetian achool of opeia, aa wdl 
aa for the auoceaa which auch a trifle aa 7%e B^m*9 
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Opera managed to gain in the very teeth^ M it were» of the 
Italian fashion. 

Johnaom'fl famoua denunciation of the opern as an ^exotic 
and irrational entertainment' indicates with remarkable Insight 
the two causes of its real defects, in whatever country or 

period we regard it. The exotic nature of the fashionable 
opera h<i8 already been descrihed ; and the * irrational ' clement 
in it is due to the domination of the singers for whom the 
operas were written. It is here that we meet the second 
and graver cause of operatic conventionality; airs hsd to be 
written to show off certain voices without respect to the 
dramatic propriety of the scene; as every one of the chief 
sing^ers bad a recognized position In the company, each must 
Lave exactly the imiaber of airs appropriate to tluit ])osition, 
not to the theatrical situation; and so, in all but a very few- 
exceptional moments^ the composer was debarred altogether 
from showing whether or not he could handle the sustained 
development of a stofyj or give accurate musical equivalents 
to a poetical motive. The result was to kill all individuality, 
and even as strong a nature as Handel's own could not 
preserve his identity of style ; if we did not know that such 
and such airs were Handel's, it would be difficult to pick out 
his compositions from one of the large collections of opera 
songs, or to ascribe them, on internal evidence nlone, to him 
rather than to any of the facile writers of operas, such as 
JommeUi, Leo, TerradeUas, Porpora or Hasse. Even the general 
distinctions that are perceptible between Italian and German 
music of the period in other departments of music, are 
meiged into <me undistinguisbed style as soon as the com* 
posers approach the stage. Jommelli's sacred style differs as 
widely froni Hasse^s as Lotti's docs from Bach's; but in 
their operas, tlie first is as conventional as the second and 
in precisely the same way. It is not so much that the 
Influence of Italian art overspread the whole of EuiopOi In 
the train of the triumphant singers^ as that a style of 
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operatic writing was deTdoped wbich could not be chaiged 

upon any one country; cosmopolitan in the worst flense, the 
Btyle reminds us of nothing so much as of the typical courier 
who speaks every language imperfectly, and has the vices 
and shortcomiiii^s of aU the nations of the world, the merits 
of none. Unity, whether dramatic or musical, gave place to 
the inevitable monotony of smooth and chaiacteikss da ecyw 
airs; of ordiestial expeiiments there were snrpridngly lew, 
even in the best composers, compared with the prevalence of 
MUgato parts for a single instrument, generaUy intended to 
give the singer an opportunity for sustaining u note against 
a wind instrument, or for 'runtilnt; divisions ' with an accuracy 
and clearness set in rivalry with those of a skilful violinist. 

Bumey, a whole-hearted advocate for exotic opera, confinns 
the above theory as to the causes of the decadence of opera, 
altlioiigh he is writing from cicaetly the opposite point of 
views he saysi in speaking of Gludc's reform 

'This is not the place to discuss its merit; I shall here 
only observe, that the simplifying dramatic music in Gludsfs 

manner, in favour of the poet, at the expense of the com- 
poser and singer, is certainly very rational, where an opera 
is performed in the language of the country, and the singers 
have no great abilities to display, as in France; but in 
England, where we have frequently singers of uncommon 
talents, and where so small a part of an opera audience 
understands Italian, by abridging the symphonies, and pro- 
hibiting divisions and final cadences, in favour of an unintelli* 
gible drama, we should lose more than we should gain.' 

It is merely as an important incident in Handel's career 
that the opera of the early eighteenth century is worth 
studying; the admirer of that master who should be led, by 
his appredation of certain semi-dramatic works, to make re- 
searches into the operatic scores, would be grievously dis- 
appointed, from whatever point of view he approached them. 

* History Music, iv. 579. 
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He wotdd find Beqnenco of tin in great atrandanoe, as 
astonishingly small number of which have sorrived the opezM 
in which they were first heard. To attempt to revive' any 

of tlic single songs that are not familiar to the public would 
be unsuccessful, not from the apathy of the musical world, 
but from the lack of iiiBpiration in the melodies themsch es. 
With Handel, as with all the other operatic composers of 
his tune, the airs often b^;ui with a short phrase which 
strikes the hearer as heautifiil or original; hnt their oon* 
tinnation is very seldom interesting^ exeq^t as a vehicle for 
Tocal display. Of oonrse there are exceptions in Handel, but 
the general level of his opera songs, as compared with those 
in his oratorios, is surprisingly low. The verdict of posterity 
has in this case been pretty just, and when such airs as 
^Jjasda ch^ io pianga,^ ^Ombra mai iH/ *Mio c&to bene/ 
< Verdi pratif^ 'S<»ge infausta,' 'Nasce al bosco,' and a 
very few others, have been mentioned^ the value of the 
Handelian school of opera has been biily summed up. That 
these are masterpieces in their own way does not lessen the 
disappointment the student must feel in finding that there 
are so few of them scattered through the forty-two operas 
which make up his work for the stage. 

The arbitrary rules of Italian opera, as summarized by 
W. S. Rockstro in his Ljfe Handel (pp. 62, 63) ' give oue 
some idea of the ressons whidi prevented the entertamment 
from daimmg attention on the score of dramatic verisimilitade* 
There must always be six principal chafsctersy three of each 
sex; the first woman was always a high soprano; the fint 
man an artificial soprano, although he must always appear 
as the hero of the piece; the second man and the second 
woman might be either sopranos or (X)ntraltos; the third 
man, on rare occasions, was a tenor, and the occasional 
employment of a fourth man admitted a bass singer into 

> Some of them first appeared in print in the amof ing Letters on Vu P&ttq/ Oftd 
Mmk ^Ul»Mim Opera, hj Jgba Bimm (la Sdinlmrgb painter) 1789. 
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the company. la each act each of the principal singers 
must sing at, least one air, and the airs wt rc di\ ided into five 
classes, though all were in the conventional da capo form. A 
most strict rule was that no two airs belonging to the same class 
should follow one another immediately. Some of the different 
dasses of sirs have been leferred to in a former chapter; 
the five dasses were Aria eaniaHle, Aria «U jtortamenio,Aria 
di megzo earattere, Aria pafkmU^ and Aria dl hnmra. 
These again were subdivided^ as into Aria d^imitazione with 
an allusion to some external phenomenon, and the Aria 
aWunisono or senza acrompagnamento. There must be a duet 
for the firat man and woman, and at the end a so-called 
'Coro' in which only the voices of all the prindpal singers 
were empfloyed* 

Handd's career as a writer of opens began in Hambuig, 
with Atmiira, brought out in 1705 with great success; the 
woric shows the strong influence of Keiser throughont, and is 
in a mixture of German and Italian ; beyond the fact that 
a sarabaiide in the third act was the oric^n of the beautiful 
'Lascia ch^ io pianga/ the music is of little importance. The 
scores of three subsequent operas given at Hamburg, Nero, 
Dq^hxne, and tMndo, are lost,^ and the next of the series that 
we possess is Bodrigo, given probably in Florence in 1707 ; the 
overtore is a remoddled version of that to AlmSira^ Agr^ppna, 
produced at Venice 1 708, had a wonderful success, and retained 
its place in the repcrton of the Teatro di San Giovanni 
Grisostomo for more than twenty years. 

When Handel came to England in the end of 1710 Italian 
opera was not actually a new thing; in 1692 'the Italian 
Isdy' had sung in liondon concerts; a whole Italian *con- 
sort' was given in i7oa» *by performers latdy come from 

* nMMltiiotnM«ftwommop«ni,<MMia, 1717, and 1731, * 

a raooid of tiirir pwformupe at Hmmbaig in Walther's Lexicon umI ]fifetbeH<ni'u 

Mtuikalischer Patriot: thvj rn&j hav« bMB VMcriOBt Ut Otlwr WOliW pPCfand fOT 

Hamburg bjr M*ttbeauu or othen. 
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Rome^; in the foUowuig year» Maigarita de FEpine began 
a aeriet of ^ final appearances' which huted tiU her mania^ 
with Dr. Pepnsch in 17 18. Her idater appeared in the aame 
year, and Mrs. Tofts, her constant rival, protested that it was 
not by her wish that a former maid-servant of here liud hissed 
and thrown oranges at the 'Italian gentlewoman* on the 
latter's first appearance at Dniry Liane. Clayton^s Arsinoe, 
an English vernon of an opera produced at Bologna in 1677^ 
was performed in 1705 after the Italian manner^ but in RngKahj 
and with English singers^; and a version of Bfaicantonio 
Bonondni's Camilia was given by the English singers in 1705, 
and by a mixture of Italian and English performers in I707« 
In the latter year Clayton's Rosamond, to a libretto by Addison, 
was given three times, and Thorny ris, a pasticcio made up 
by the Count de St. Germain, from works by Alessandro 
Scarlatti and M. Bonondni, was given^ A version of Scarlatti's 
Ptrro e DemeMo served to introdaoe the celebrated autrato 
Nicolmi in 1708, when he and Yalentini, Margarita de FEplne^ 
and 'the Baroness/ a ringer only so designated sang in 
Italian, the rest in English. One of the regular tricks of 
operatic management, the raising the prices of seats for 
special performances, was tried as early as this, for the sake 
of Nicolini« The famous article on this singer in the TatUr 

* In the appends to fbe aiioiiyiiiow BngHsh tnunUtion of BagnoM^i JMHbt 
pnliUalied in 1709 as 'A Oomparuon between the French and Ifaliaii Xniifl,* 

reference Is ma<lo to tbe operas in England at tliia time in a very entertaining 
manner, and the book bos a special value as illustrating the attitude taken towards 
the opera before tbe advent of Uandel. The writer speaks of ' one Mr. CI .... n, 
Mwlf ntwrn'd oat cf Itily/ who 'Laboor^a vtigfat and maiii to OompoM aa 
Xnglialk Opora, call'd Arsinoe ; it is difHcnlt to discover one tolerable filing iaik 
It onght to hp rallM the TIos] itnl uf the old Decrepld Ttnlmn OppT?i« * 

' The aaonjrmoas translator of Kagueuet (see hut note) says that Camilla checked 
Yariooa nndertekingi of EngUahmm. * Before this «y'tj Man that had the least 
tiiMrtCiiiaginMQriflkimdeitoolctoOom|N)M JbMMiMid irodd nol kaio 

lived to its three nights ' had not the good-natnr'd Phjaidans supported its SpUltl 
with a Httlp Aurum Potabile.' The writer is also very bitter about Thomyris. 

' Unless she were identical with a singer named Boss, with a similar title, who 
nngat DNodcniii 1718. 
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will be referred to later on. Conti's CiotUdOg another hilingiial 
and quite unimportant production, appeared in and an 
anonymous opera, Abnakide (T710), was the firat opera aung 
throughout in Italian. Mancini^a Idaspe fedeU and Marcantonio 

Bononcini*8 Btearco, both giTen in Italian, complete the 
number of operas seen in England before the arrival of Handel, 
an event which bore its first-fruits in Rinaido^ brought out in 
1711. 

It is curious that Handel's first opera should have made so 
enduring a reputation as compared with the long succession 
of the other worlcs he wrote for the London stage. Not merely 
did it make a stur among the essayists, who sneered at the 
floelES of sparrows let loose upon the stage in Almirena's song, 
* Augelletti/ but it is agreed by all schools ol later critics that 
its intrinsic beauties ^ive it special claims to considemtion j it 
is true that Bumey says * many of Handel's subsequent operas 
are superior to Rinaldo/ but after a careful analysis of all the 
master'a dramatic works, Rockstro gives it as his opinion that 
^Rmakh k entitled to the first place on the list of its author'^ 
dramatic masterpieces,' From its historical as well as musical 
▼alue, it would most probably be the work selected if any manager 
should be found enterprising enough to venture on a revival 
of one of HRndePs operas on the modern stage. Besides 
Almirena^s two airs, the song just spoken of and the beautiful 
' Lascia ch' io pianga,' it contains, in ' Cara sposa/ the song 
which the composer considered the best he had ever written. 

At the date of BmMo, Handel was Capellmdster to the 
Electoral Court of Hanover, and m the summer following its 
production he went to Germany to resume his duties $ in the 
space of time that elapsed between his departure and the 
production of his second London opera, // Pastor Fido, there 
were several productions, among them an attempt to set up 
English opera against the fashionable entertainment. Galliard's 
CaljfpiO, to a libretto by John Hughes, was only given five 
times, its failure bdng ascribed by Bumey to the fact that 
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the favourite singer Nicoliui had no part in it. Mrs. Barbier, 
who appeared in it, had made herself celebrated at her first 
appearance in Valentini^s part in AlauUUde, by an attack of 
nenroiimeM which drew from Addiaon a paper in the Spectator, 
Addiaon was a staunch supporter of opera in EngUah, and 
when he drags in a reference to Cdlyp90 in the course of a 
valedictory address to Nlcolini, who was intending to leave 
England about this time, Bumey, who was heart and soul 
in favour of the Italian opera, makes merry at his expense- 
Of the overture to Teieo, the third of the London series of 
Handel's operas^ Bumey sa} ^ nither ingenuously, ^The last 
movement has passages in it that be afterwards used in his 
organ ooncertos and other compositions; and the divistons in 
the first Tiolln had perhaps been ptemusly thought of I17 
CoreUi ; however the hauthob and violonceUo parts* and effects 
of the whole, were new and original in 1713/ 

On this second visit of llandePs to London, he was for 
a long' time the gwc^t of the third Earl of Burlington at 
Burlmgton House, Piccadilly, and so beguiling was the life he 
led there, in intercourse with the %vits and notabilities of 
the timej that he outstayed the leave of absence granted by 
the Elector, until that Elector became King of v.n^mwtA on 
the death of Queen Anne in 17 14. The story of how Handd 
kept out of the King's way for some time, and finally pro- 
pitiated him by means of the * Water Musick' in 1 7 15, is too 
well known to be repeated at length ; during these years the 
only opera of Handel's brought out publicly was Amadigi 
(1715), though an unperformed opera, Silla, is sssigned to 
tins period. In the dedication of AmadHgi to the Earl of 
Bttrimgton, the librettisty Heidegger^ refers to Handel's resi- 
dence at Burlington House: 'this opera more hnme* 

diately daims your lordship's protection, as it was composed 
in your own family.* The next two years saw no production 
of importance, and from 171 7 there were no more operas in 
London till the foundation of the Hoyal Academy of Music^ 
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in 1720^ when Handel was oommiBsbned to engjage the 
singen^ and to act In concert with Giovanni Battiata 
Bonondnij and AttSio Arioetiy the latter ol whom had made 
a name for himadl fthout lour years before as a player on the 
viol d'amore. 

The establishment oi this, the nearest approach London 
has ever had to a penuaneut opera, gave Handel increased 
opportunities for the composition of operas ; and the series of 
fourteen operas he wrote for it oontatns some of the best of 
his dramatic work. The first prodnction was Giovanni Portals 
NumUcr, the second HandeTs BadamUtOf and the third 
Domenico ScarUittPs Nareiw, Handd^s opera had an extra- 
ordinary success, entirely due to its own merits, as neither 
Senesino, nor the other singers whom Handel had engaged 
in Dresden, appeared in London till the following autumn, 
when Bononcini's Aatarto introduced Senesino and Signora 
Durastantif who made so much success that, on the revival 
of BadamMoy new songs were added for them« In the second 
year of the Academy, the authorities endangered tlie success 
of thdr undertaking by commissioning their three oomposets 
to collaborate in an opera called Muzio Scevola, of which 
Attilio Ariosti wrote the first act, Bononcini the second, and 
Handel the third. Although as Burney says, there was no 
definite object of pitting the two latter composers against one 
another as recognized rivak, yet in this work we may be 
sure that the rivalry between them in the public mind had 
its origm. In the antunm. of that year, Handel's 
tfioiridmUe made Its appearance^ and in the following season, 
in January 1723, Francesca Cuzzoni appeared for the first 
time in England, in Handel's Ottojie, She made a great 
success^ in spite of her remarkable want of beauty; Horace 
Walpole describes her as 'short and squat, with a doughy 
cross face, but fine complejdon; was not a good acteess; 
dressed ill| and was sQly, and fsntasticaiV It was in a 

> Boniej, JfMwir ^ M m k, iv. 199> 
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rehearsal of this work that, on her refusal to aiag the song 
*Falfla immagiiie* which Handei had writteo especially far 
her, he seized ha aod thfeatened to throw her out of the 
window with the word% 'Oh! Madame, je asals bien que 
Vous Stea une veritable Diablene; inais }e Vous feral 89a voir, 
moi, que je suis Beelzebub, le Chef des Diables ^' During 
the three seasons in which Cuzzoni reigned supreme, the older 
favourites, Mrs. Anastasia Robinson and Durastanti, were 
compelled to sing secondaiy parts; she introduced the prin- 
cipal songs in the five succeeding operas by Handel, JFTavio, 
Gkdio Cuare, Tamerkmo, RadeHmda, and Se^riane. The airs 
in (Htone are stated to have been more popular than thoae 
in any other of the series; but the only fragment of the 
work still in vogue is the bass air, written for Bosch i, ^I>el 
minacciar del vento.' From Rodelinda, the airs 'Dove sei 
amato btne,' and *Mio caro bene,' sung respectively by 
Senesino and Cuzzoni^ still survive, and the famous march 
has preserved the name of Bdpio down to the preaeat 

The year 1726, which saw Handel naturalized as a Brttiah 
subject, was the first year of that famous rivalry between 

the two great female singers of their day, Cuzzoni and 
Faustina. By a curious coincidence they bad been rivals 
, from the first night they stepped upon the public stai^e; for 
their d6but took place in Venice in 1719,* in Gasparini's 
Lamano^ As far as ean be judged by the contemporary 
accounts of the two^ Cuzzoni seems to have atoned lor lier 
ni^mess by a tone of remarlcaUe sweetness^ to have possened 
the power of «conductbg, sustaining^ Increasing, and diminidi- 
ing her tones by nunute egrees,' and to have acqmred perfect 
ease in the execution of divisions ; Faustina Bordoni was 
inconte^tably the better-looking woman, and had every kind 
of skiU in the execution of rapid passages, and it is rcoorded 
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that she oonld mvent passagea of cmbeOiihment with great 
raccen. She sang here m only two ieasom, hot they were 

seasons of great excitement, since the ladles of the town 
becaiiie partisans for one or the other of the rivals^ and their 
enthusiasm carried them to extraordinary lengths, so that the 
admirers of one would not hesitate to hiss and make a noise 
during the performance of the other; it was the babion to 
pit them against each other m the aame opeiasj and the firat 
^Hiich Handd wrote afler Faustina's aninly Atuiandro, con- 
tamed parts for the two in exact equality^ cuhninating in a 
duet where the two voices continually crossed over each other* 
One of the airs allotted to Faustina is the still popular 
'Lusinghe piii care/ the only numher of the opera that is 
still in fashion. In the next of his dramatic works, Admeto, 
the story of Alcestis was enturely spoilt owing to the 
necessity of providing equally important parts for the two 
ladiaSy which brought about the invention of a counterplot. 
Faustina had the part of Aloestl^ Cuzzoni that of the heroine 
of the counterplot ; the music contains nothing that has kept 
its vugue. A number of entertaining details about the two 
singers and tiie behaviour of their friends are given by 
Bumey, in vol. iv. of his History; among other things, it is 
related that Lady Walpole, the ninther of Horace Walpole, 
contrived to get both to sing at her house* by the device of 
hning each away in turn to look at some duna while th^ 
other sang, so that ndther was in the room during the other's 
perftmnance. The quarrel between them, or rather between thdr 
respect! \ e partisans, reached its height at the last performance 
of an opera by Bononcini, Astyaiuu:, in \\ hich Cuzzoni sang the 
part of Andromache to the Hermione of Faustina. The 
accoimt in The London Journal of June lo, 1727, quoted by 
Bumej V it^tes that 'The contention at first was only carried 
on by hissing on one side^ and dapping on the other; but 
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ptooeeded, at lengH^ to the mcMloos use of cat^callg, and 
other accompanimenti, which numifeeted the seal and polite- 
nen of that iHnetrioiu anembly.' 

From that night, the fortunes of the Roval Academy of 
Music began to decline ; people of tasUj left off going to 
the opera^ and Handel's thrt^e next operas, Riccardo Prima 
(1727)9 Siroe and Tolameo (1728), were the last brought out by 
the organization which had begun with such high hopes, and 
which had actually aehieved eo much. In the narratiTe of 
the open, at given by Burney, we are continually confiofited 
by the statement that another call was made upon tiie 
subscribers, and the outlay of capital must have been otit of 
all proportion to the receipts, although the King s ''I'heatre 
WR8 constantly full, and at prices relatively far higher than 
thusc ill fashion in the present day. 

Neither the severe lesson oonv^ed by the failure of the 
Acsdemy, nor the phenomenal success of The Beggw^M Opera, 
the music of which had been selected by Dr. Pepusch horn 
old English melodies^ set to Gay's words and brought out 
at the Lfaieoln'S Inn F^lds Theatre in the former winter, 
coiM make Handel see, as yet, that the way to secure the 
pirniunent alleginiu e of the Knghsh nation was to give them 
something the people could understand; in 1729 he went off 
to Italy to engage a new set of singers, and opened the King's 
Theatre in December of that year — ^himself and Heidegger bei^g 
partners in management^with liia opera of Laiario, ioQowed 
by Partencpe in 1750. To tlie new singers — ^Bemacchiy the 
famous eatiratoi Signora Strada; Signoia Merighi; a tenor, 
Annibale Pio Fsbri; and Riemschneider, a Hamburg bari- 
tone — there was added in the following season Senesino, 
the only one of the earlier company to reappear in London. 
He sang first in a revival of Scipio ; and his first new part was 
in Poro, brought out in 1731. Exio and Sosamnt (1732) 
complete the list of Handelian operas composed before that 
important change of phms which gave us the great series of 
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oratofioB. In the former^ Montagnanay anotlier iieir airival^ 
had ibe s^endld mg ^Naace al boaoo/ but beyond thia luid 
the cdebmted 'Rend' il aeieno al dglio * froo) Samrme, neither 

work is of great importance. 

It is a curious coincidence that, although no one seems 
to have thought it worth while to steal UaudeFs operas, the 
year 1732 aaw two successful attempts to appropriate his first 
works written to Engliab words in oratorio or cantata form. 
Mttker, as we have seen, was presented first to the London 
public in an unauthorized way, so that Handd was compelled 
to give it as soon as possible after the pirated performanise ; 
and an exactly similar thing happened in the ease of Ach and 
Galaica, the sereiiata or pastx}riil drama, originally performed 
in private at Cannons, at an entertainment given by Handel's 
patron, the Duke of Chandos. The pirate in this instance 
was no other than the father of the composer, Ame^ the 
musical upholsterer of King's Street, Covent Garden, whose 
daughter, afterwards Mrs. Cibber^ took the part of Galatea; 
Bumey says that 'yonng Ame/ as well as J. C. Smithi 
J. F. Lampe, and Henry Carey, were adventurers in this 
undertaking, and that not only Miss Ame, but Miss Cecilia 
Young, afterwards Mrs. Ame, was a principal female singer. 
Handel's own revival of his work, suggested and indeed 
necessitated by this performance, took place on the loth of 
Jnn^ at the Haymarkety the Ames^ having been given on 
the 17th of May. It was no doubt from the desire of giving 
the pubtic something which they could not get at the other 
houses that Handd added to the English woilc a considerable 
portion of his old Italian composition on the same subject. 
The disposition of the different portions has been restored 
by W. S. liockstro ^ with as much certainty as is now 
possible. It was not till 1739 that the English work was 
piesented once more in its port^. The advertisement of the 
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173a pei^ormance ran as foUowi: 'June the loth, will be 
performed AeU and GtUateOf a aerenata, vevlaed with several 
additions^ at the open^houe^ by a great number of the best 
voices and ingtmmenta. There wQl be no action on the stagey 

but the scene will represent, In a picturesque manner^ a mral 

prospect, with rocks, t^rovea, fountains, and grottos, among" 
which will be disposed a chorus of nymphs and shepherd*, 
the h libit s and every other decoration suited to the subject.* 
From this it will be seen that the performance of the serenata 
differed remarkably little from that of the operas, since it is at 
least probable that the amount of action usually employed 
in these was of the slightest, according to our modem notions* 
The character of the music must have more than made up for 
what the entertainment lacked in gesture ; for to examine 
Acis and Galatea after the series of tedious operas, with their 
guccessions of unmeaning airs, is to discern all tliat is meant 
by unity and real dramatic characterization. It is quite 
true that the airs and songs of the serenata are among the 
best and most familiar of Handel's productions in this way ; 
but it is not the &ct of their importance or their great amount 
of musical value that makes the work what it is ; throughout 
the four characters are well individualized, and in its dramatic 
continuity it stands higher th;in any of the master b works, 
except the two or three most famous oratorios. The fact that 
in the five-part choruses Handel had opportunities which the 
whole series of operas could not give him, may have had 
somethmg to do with the great success of the worlci which 
was performed at Oxford in the following year, as before^ inth 
Italian additions* 

For one reason or other, however, he did not venture for 
euine time to offer the public entertainments without action, 
but went on with his series of operas, from Orlando, 1733, to 
Deidamia, 1 741, keeping them going, as it wer^ side by side 
with the series of oratorioi^ which, £rom 1732, were presented 
annually or even more frequently, as we have seen. In this 
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later period of Handel's dramatic career he had a new difficulty 
to fnoe, for Seneaino, hta moat important ainger, went off and 
joined the 'Opera of the Nobflity/ an enterpriae atarted 
apparently by the frienda of Bonondni, at the theatre in 

Lincoln's Inn Fields. In looking at the list of works presented 
by Handel since the break-tlown of the Royal Academy of 
Music, it is imijossible to dist^uiBe the fact that the repertory 
consisted far too exclusively of his own works | the occasional 
introduction of a paaticcio built in the main upon some other 
compoaer'a opeiaa, waa ob?ioualy only due to the well-known 
managerial trich of putting in aome atopgap until the new 
production ia ready, Bonondni's patrona may well have fdt 
that there waa room for another opera at which the worka of 
other composers siiould be heard. Boiioncini had entered into 
distinct rivalry at the time of Jcis and Galatea^ by taking 
UandePs own theatre for the performance of another serenata^ 
an incident which suggested the famous epigram of Byrom. 
Not only Seneaino^ but Montagnana and othera of Handel'a 
beat aingera, joined the new acheme, and in ita aeoond year 
Cuzzoni waa engaged; Porpora came over aa conduc;itor« 
Later on, the illustrious FarinelH aang for the Opera of the 
Nobility, as a set-off to Carestini, the male contr:Uto who 
made his first ap[)earance under Haiulel's management, in 
a pasticcio, C'q/o Fabrizio in December, 1733. The violent 
letter of Paolo Rolli, the librettist of the rival opera, which 
appeared first in The Crtfitmtm of April 7j 1735, ^* 
reprinted in Rockatro'a Xffe of Mandel^, throwa aome light 
on the feelinga with which Handel waa regarded by the mal- 
eontenta, although of course it la neceaaary to read it with all 
due allowance for prejudice and intemperate language. The 
8trut(gle between the two operas began in earnest in the winter 
of 1733-4, when each house produced an opera on the subject 
cf Ariadne* Poipoca'a came out on December 29, and 
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Handel's oa January 26. The latter work is cbieEy remembered 
by its famous minuet, played as an accompaniment to an 
imprawiTe ceremony on the stage | it had a wonderful suooess 
for many years afterwards, and it remained in fashion for 
nearly forty yean at leas^ for it is mentioned, with Ame^a 
'Water parted from the sea/ as 'one of the genteelest of 
tunes' in S/ie stoops to conquer. Besides this, there is a 
remarkably fine air, 'Uual'ieon/ sung by Durastanti, who 
joined Handel's new company in this year; in the accom- 
paniment, which contains parts for two horns, two oboes, 
bassoons and strings, there is a more distinct feeling for 
orcliestral colouring as we know it now, than in the majority 
of HandePs scores. 

Misfortunes came thick on Handel just at this time; lus 
agreement with Heidegger came to an end iu .July 1734, and 
his rivals took the Kiiiij^^s Theatre, compelling him to take 
the Lincoln^s Inn Fields Theatre, where he remained only 
till the next winter, bringing out no new opera there. For 
Covent Garden Theatre he wrote sue operas in the next three 
years, Anodanie, AkwOy AiakaUa, AmMo, OtuiUno, and 
Beremee; Signora Stnida was still faithful to Handel; so 
was Carestini,* for whom 'Yerdi prati' was especially written 
in Alcina ; besides the German, Waltz, a brtss who had been 
Handel's cook, and whose name is remembered on account 
of Handel's criticism of Gluck, 'He knows no more rouiiter- 
point than Waltz, mein cook.' Mr. Beard and Miss Cecilia 
' Young appeared as members of Handel^s company, but his 
singers as a whole were interior to those of his rivals, and 
for this reason, Bumey says that he wisely rested his fame 
and fortune on his oratorios. Beside the actual oratorios, 
Handel brought forward at this house a setting of Dr^ ckirs 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, under the title of Ahxandcr^s 
Ftast, and revived Pamasso in Festa, an adaptation from 
Athalia, prepared for the marriage festivities of the Prince 
of Orange, and produced at the King's Theatre in HandePs 
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last seBaon there; he gave alio Jl Drkntfo del Teagnf, a le- 
modelled yenion of hia old Italian oratorio. Akmmdeit*9 
Feoit haa the rare quality of unity, and there are plenty of 

stirring chorases as well as solos. like AcUf it has never lost 
its place in ])ublic estimation, and is one of tlie few of HandePs 
greater works that has been universally admired in Germany. 
During his tenure of Covent Garden, Handel tried to form 
the sopranist Conti (Gioacchino GlzzieUoJ^ into a succeaaful 
rival to Farinelliy and many of the beat aonga in the opcraa 
above ennmerated were compoaed for him. But neither lie^ 
nor the rest of Handd'a company could vie in popularity with 
the other troupe, and the effort of keeping his enterprise 
going uutU just after the Openi oi the Nobility had been 
obliged to shut its doors cost Handel a very severe illness, 
in which it was whispered that his reason was affected. He 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle in the BUmmer of I737> and returned 
in the November of the aame year, almoat completely 
restored* 

A brief account must be giv^ of the doinga of the Opera 

of the Nobility during the five seasons from 1733 to 1737. 
Ill going over the list of operas produced, or in reading 
Burney^s detailed histt iry of the rival schemes, one cannot but 
be struck by the amount of anonymous operas, or works of 
uncertain authorship, which seem to have been produced; 
thia ia but another aign of the importance of the aingera 
above tlie oompoaeia in the daya of Faiindti and the reat of 
them. In the firat aeaaon, we hear of a aecond opera by 
Porpora, Fer^fumdo, and of a revival of Bononcini^s Astarto ; 
in the second season Farinelli made his bow to the London 
public for the first time, in Hasse's Ariaserse, singing *Per 
queato dolce amplesso,' and ' Son qual nave/ the latter being 
composed by his brother, Riccardo Braachi* Besides being 
acknowledged on all handa aa the fincafc afaiger of hia timc^ 
he muat have been a man of unoonunon tSbSlikf, dttcretioDi and 
taate. The story (A hit lile^ of hia early and oontinQons 
lumjun ' f 
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inccseaaee, of his residence at the court of Madrid^ of the extra- 
ordinaiy influence he obtained over two successive kings ci 
Spain, the melancholy Philip ¥• and Ferdinand VI^ of his 
enforced retirement to Italy, of hia long and moat Inteveatiiig' 
correapondenoe with Metaatasio, and hia death in 1782, at the 
age of eighty, may be read in the utmost detail, not only 
in Burney's History and in his Present Slate of Music in 
France and Italy, but in the three volumes o£ his translation 
of Metastasio's letters, the last a book that throws much 
light on the operatic affairs of the time a little aubaequent 
to thia. The ainger'a influence over Pliilip V. bone fratt in 
the establishment of an opera at his palace of Buen Retiro^ 
where Firancesoo G^rsdU's AletMondro imIP /fuire was giiren 
on May 9, 1738. This was not the actual begiuiiing of Italiau 
opera in Spain, for earlier in the same year a conipauy got 
together by the Marchese Scotti, who arrived from Italy 
on a diplomatic mission, had started a season in the new 
theatre ^Teatro de los Canoa del Feral,' with Basse's 
D^metfWf the aingefs of which were also employed at Buen 
Retlio\ 

Farinellt gesticulated much less than his predecessors, but 

his vocal skill was of so surpassing an order of excellence, that 
bis ii'ibit of stanfliny^ *^ motionless as a statue' was not felt 
a« a dra\v])Mck. The messa di voce seems to have been the 
quality iu which he surpassed all other singers, and some of 
his hearers ^ imagined him to ha^e had the latent hdip of some 
instrument by which the tone was contuiued, while he renewed 
bis powers by respiratioii V 

In the season of 1735 Porpora's opera of PaMfimo was 
brought out, and, by wny of a more direct attack uptin Handel, 
the composer produced an oratorio, David, \\ hich, as Burney 
delightedly records, was performed only three times. The 

* BnMTv HMory ^Mmte, iv. 380. 
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royal iveddiog which intiHred Handel's JiaUmta drew firom 
Porpora a Featt of HymeUy of which four representations were 
given, while Atalanta was * continued in run till the end of 
the season/ In 173^ the Strut of Hasse was apparently 
the only new work given at the King's Theatre, and a couple 
of months after its production the custom of playing a comic 
intermegxo between its acts was begun $ tiieae imUmez^ had 
such an influence on the future state of the open^ that the 
first appearance of one in London is an event of some import- 
ance. It was from the side of comedy rather than from that 
of tragedy that dramatic music i^^ined a wider freedom, and 
indeed a new lease of life. In Rolli's Sa/jrina, 1737, Farinelli 
appeared for the last time in England j and the undertaking 
of the nobility came to an end. It is clear from Bumey's 
acoounty wliich is supported by a reference to CoUcy Gibber's 
J^pokg^i that Farinelli's vogue with the London public had 
2)assed away in the three years he bad sung here. 'The 
English appetite for Italian /HmUHief/ says Bumey, 'was 
certainly palled by plenitude/ 

Handel's first si.ison at the King^'s Theatre after his return 
from the continent wa^ interrupted by the death of Queen 
Caroline, and his new opera, Faraaumdo, was therefore not 
brought out till Januaiy, 1738. The principal new singers 
were the famous sopranisty CsiEaFelli (Gaetano Majonno) and 
two hidies who went by the names of the Francesba and the 
Mareherini respectively; and Montagnana came back to 
Handel's company. Handel seems to have learnt that an 
opera season could not be carried on with his own works 
alone, for he brought out works by Pescetti and Veracini, 
as well as a pasticcio made up partly from works of his own, 
before tlie production of his own Serse, one air in wliich, the 
exquisite ^Ombra mai Hi,* has remained in vogue ever nnce 
Caffardli sang it* In 1739, while Handd was occupied in 
bringing out oratorios and other pieces without action, the 
'little theatre in the Haymarket' carried on operas in a veiy 
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humble wajf "with Garertini's supporly and with no c o m p oser 
of higher rank than PbMsettt to provide the mnaic. Handd's 
ImeneOf a short and imsnccemfid work, was brought out 

in 1740, and in the follo^^ ing year he closed the hst of his 
dramatic works \\it\\ Deidanna, an opera hardly worthy 
ot his handj and certainly not worthy of the hand which 
was to produce The Messiah later on in that year. The 
first air of lHysaes in Deidamia has a curious resemblance, 
which Bumef was the first to point out, to an air by 
Pefgolesi, which Monticelli performed in Mertupe in the 
following season. This air, 'IVemende, osenre, atroci,' sccnia 
to have had a wonderful vogue ; it occurs in many of 
Walsh's collections, and is so good an example of the style 
most in favour with the patrons of the opera that it seems 
worth while to give it in full. The similarity with Handel's 
air must have been accidental^ since it was not known in 
England till 1742, and as Peigolesi died in 1737 it is not 
posnble that he should have copied it from HandeL The 
dialogue carried on between the two orchestras, and the 
astounding difficulties of the voice-part, with its passages of 
reiterated notes, may have accounted in some measure for 
its success. The difficulties of 'Son qual nave,' written for 
the special purpose of showing oQ Farinelli'a powers^ are as 
nothing compared with Peigolesi's (or perhapsi moie oorrectlyy 
MonticeDi's^) ornaments. 

* Compare the example of Monticelii's reiterated notes in Burney, iv. 461. 
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* The misplaced accent at this repetition of the theme illustrates Bumej's com- 
plaint againat both Pergolesi and Hasse that ' noither had yet found out the secret 
of exact phraaeolopy. A sobject bepun in the symphony upon the first part of a bar, 
is by both frequently commenced, in the song, at the second' {History, ir. 457). 
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From a date connderably anterior to that at wUch Handd 

left o£E writing operas, the public taste for them had been on 
the wane, and it seemed as if at length the absurdity of the 
conventions which had reigned so long, and at which so many 
vise men in different countries had pointed their sarcasms in 
vain^ was bqpnning to be xmgnized* From 1757 onward% 
posticdos were more in fuhion than ewj and the entertain- 
ment must have been simply a concert with action, the coofr- 
ponent parts of which were Jdned together as deftly as might 
be, by the poet of the theatre at which it was presented. 
Hasse, Leonardo Vinci, Domenico Scarlatti, Leo and Galuppi, 
were the composers most drawn upon, and more rarely Riualdo 
di Capua and Terradellas. Monticeili retained his populari^. 
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and Amomi^ an admifnUe Jkenor^ according to Btxmey; among 
the ladiea, a fat high aopiano caUed Viaoontiy and Mmea. OalU 
and FmUf were the chief attiactiona of the London opeRL 
Moet off the opera eaUed Meraspe, from which Montieelli's air 

quoted above is taken, was by Pergolesi^ whose serious works 
had not befort- beeri heard in England ; but there were additional 
numbers by Dumenico Scarlatti, Leo^ and Lampugnani. This 
iait composer^ who had been employed at Milan for many years 
to put together the pa8ticcio% had a special aptitude for comic 
mvaSc, for which Buniey is oootinnally xcpraacidng him. The 
only true dramatic munc prodnced during thete next years was 
Handel's 8emei9 given as an oratorio in 1744 at Covent Garden* 
As in the other works of this semi-dramatic class, it has far 
more unity and characterization than the operas strictly so- 
called ; and the beautiful choruses, such as ' Now Love, that 
everlasting boy^ form a most impressive background to the 
splendidly vigorous scene in which Juno awakes Somnus^ the 
prqi^iytA invocation to sleep^ and Jupiter's love-song * Wherever 
you walk.' fferettlu, produced xundet similar conditbns in the 
following year, has even more powerful scenes, and a remarkaUe 
amount of dramatic unity. In the following season, Qluck 
made his first appearance in England, having been invited by 
Lord Middlesex, the director of the London opera, to produce 
a new work here. This, his ninth dramatic work, was La 
Caduta dei Gigantij which came out at a most mifortunate time, 
as the Scottish rehdlion had only just been quelled, and the 
pnUic was not in a condition to tske much interest in operatic 
affsirs. There were many orehestrsl effects in it that were 
new to English ears, and accordingly the epithet ^tedesoo' 
was freely applied to the composer as a term of reproach. In 
his Artamt ne, i)roduced two months afterwards, occurs the air 
made so popular by MonticeUi, 'Rasserena il mesto ciglio,' 
but Blimey is right when he says that no other air * furnished 
a single portent ol the great genius this composer afterwards 
manifested/ In Us IVetenI 8Udt Mmic tn Oerwumif, 
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Bvumef declares that the reform in Gluck's style was due 
to his want of success in Enghind; but this was sixteen 
yearn before OifM, tiie firstfiruHs ol that rdoim, saw the Ught, 
and Mr. Ernest Newman is pioliably right in attrihattni^ 
Qlnclc^s remark that 'be owed eTerything to Kngbmd/ to 
a wish to flatter Bumey's native country^. 

In 1749 serious opera had tired out its patrons, and a first 
attempt wag made to j^resent some typical examples of the 
comic opera, or opera inffu, which ha4 been growing in 
popubrity in Italy for a good many years* A manager named 
Croza, who decamped a year or two afterwards, started with a 
company brought firom Italy^ among whom were Signora Fraat, 
two excdlent bolfee, Pertid and Laschi^ with their wives, and 
Latilla, Natale Resta and Ciampi, as composers. Bumey's 
carelessness in noticing the details of music which to him was 
entirely unimportant deprives us of the only direct evidence 
that we might have looked for concerning the authorship of 
a certain song^ a composition by which the majority of English 
amateurs at the present day Icnow the name of Peigolesi, 
though he most certamly was not its author. In an opera 
buffs eslled QU frt diMeirukeoUf tiiere occurs 'Tre gtonii son 
che Nina,' which has for many yean been constantly sung as 
the serious, even tragic utterance of a lover driven mad by his 
lady^s death. That it was sung by Laschi is all the evidence of 
its source that we now possess ; and for the minute discussion 
of the whole question of the song's origin, the reader may be 
referred to the Musical Ifmea for 1899, where at pp. 041-3 
Mr. W. Barclay Squire comes to the conclusion that the song 
» by CSiampi, as Signor Piatti possessed a copy of Walsh's 
edition of it in which Mrs. Ame wrote the name of CSampt 
opposite this song. As its ori|pnal form is not generally 
known, it is worth while to give it exactly as it stands in Walsh, 
with the additional verse which makes it only too certain that 
^be character of the song is very far from being tragic* 
* Encit K«wsMi^ AM mid At Cftn, clia|tar L 
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The work whidi did moit to alter the etandpoint of the 
public in many ooontries towards oomic opera was PeigoWa 
Serva Padrona, brought out in Naples 1731, in London 
and in Paris 1752. It is little wonder that a work at once so 
amugingj so sincere in treatment and expression^ and so 
masterly in invention and design, should have obtained a 
European success, after the stilted, conventional successions 
of dull sirs made up on well-recognized patterns. 

To our modem ears the finale of a seiioiis opera is such 
an important sectbn that it is difficult to beliefe it to have 
been merdy an adaptation from the oomic operas of the 
time. The operas of the Handdian period concluded with 
a * chorus* of the principal characters, but this was quite 
an unimportant ending to the work ; the concerted finale is 
said to have been the invention of Niccold Xx)grosciiu> (c. 1700- 
1763) who was the firrt to introduce a connected series of move- 
ments into the ends of his grotesquely comic operas in the 
Neapolitan dialect. 
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The history o£ the opera has now been traced up to the 
time when the reforms of Qlock were ready to imkogunte 
a new period of dramatie activi^ in music. These reforms 
belong to a later section of musical history; but before Imnog 
this part of the subject^ it may be well to examine the attitude 
of the more thoughtful part of the public to\v:ird8 the con- 
ventions which so long reigned on the operatic stage. The 
first, and one of the most famous, of the attacks made upon 
operatic conventions was in No. 4 of The Tatler^ where Steele 
tays:— 

* Letters from the Hay-market inform us, that, on Sat urd ay- 
night last, the opera of Pyrrhiu and Demetrius web per- 
formed with great applause. This inteUigence is not very 
acceptable to us friends of the theatre ; for the stage being 
an entertainment of the reason and all our faculties^ this way 
of beinc: plensed w ith the suspense of them for three hours 
together, and being given up to the shallow satisfaction of 
the eyes and ears only, seems to arise rather from the de- 
generacy of our understanding, than an improvement of our 
diversions. That the understanding has no part in the pleasure 
is evident, from what these letters very positively assert to 
wity that a great part of the performance was done in Italian ; 
and a great critick fell into fits in the gallery^ at seeing^ not 
only time and place, but languages and uatiooSy ooufused in 
the most incorrigible manner.' 

Steele's remarks are perhaps not too strong for the ac- 
knowledged absurdity in regard to the mixture of languages ; 
but theur force is a good deal weakened by the veiy different 
tone adopted by bun in No. 115 of the same journal. In 
which in his celebrated eulogium of Nicolini he refers to * the 
dignity and dcgance of this entertainment,' although, as Bumey 
points out, it was the same opera he had before condemned so 
strongly. Addison's railleries in The Spectator were at first 
directed against the childish realism of tlie birds in Rinaklo, 
and Nicolini's combat with the lion in Hydatpes, the latter an 
incident which gave rise to an extraordinary number of 
witticisms; and when it ia remembered that Addason had 
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been conoemed in the unsuccessful attempts to establish 
EtigPiffl* open Just before the arrival of Handel, we must 
riuure Bimsy^s opinkni that the writer^s inotiycs were not 
above suspidon* His praise of NieoUni in I%e Spectator, 
No. 405, shows, howerer, that he was not so biassed as 
Burney thinks. 

In No. 18 of TTie Spectator the whole question of foreign 
languages as employed in the opera is very fairly discussed* 
and the drawbacks to English translations of the Italian 
libfetti fully exfdained} but Addison^ it is dear, is on the 
side of giving all dnunatic entertainments in the language 
of the county wheie they take place. His remark, 'It does 
not want any great measure of sense to see the ridicule of 
this monstrous practice,' makes it quite plain that he was 
no supporter of the Italian opera. His criticism of the Englisl; 
taste that ' at present our notions of music are so very un- 
certain that we do not know what it is we like ; only, in 
general, we we transported with any thing that is not 
English; so it be of a foreign growth, let it be Italisny 
Fkendi, or High Dutch, it is the same thing/ is as true Uh 
day as it was in 1711. The amusing paper^ No. 235, on the 
* trunk-maker ' shows that, even as early as this, the institution 
of the claque was not unkiiown on the English stage. In the 
winter of the same year an attempt was made in The Spectator, 
Nos. 258 and 278, to win public favour for the subscription 
concerts to be given by Clayton, Dieupart, and Haym in the 
concert-room at York Buildingi^ a house which Bum^ states 
belonged to Stede, the reel author of the two papers, though 
they were signed by the three managers; their second 
charge^ against the pasticcios which were beginning to find 
a place in the oi>eratic scheme, is better grounded than theif 
first, which amounts to nothing more than a statement that, 
as they had first introduced the Italian style of opera into 
England, they feel aggrieved by the success of the Handelian 
undertaking. From this time the essayists left the open 
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almost alone, until the famous attack by Lord Chesterfield 
in The Woridy No, 98 (Nov* 14, 1754). BcginDing with 
a reference to the recent revival of interest In tbe open {Le^ 
the introduction of the Italian opera buffo), he sets out to 
defend the innocence of the entertainment, as not only do 
Englishmen not understand what it means, but Itallaiii 
themselves are equally at u loss. Here is a passage which 
throws so much light on the whole question of operatic 
conventions that no apology i> needed for quoting it at 
length t-^ 

' Should the ingenious author of the words, by mistake, 
put any meaning into them, he would, to a certain degree, 
check and cramp tbe genius- of the composer of the mnsic, 
who perhaps might think himself obliged to adapt his sounds 
to the sense, whereas now he is at liberty to scatter indis- 
criminately, among the kin|^, queens, heroes and heroines, 
his adagios, his allegros, his pathetics, his chromatics and 
his jiggs. It would also have been a restraint upon tbe 
actors and actresses, who might possible have attempted 
to form their action upon the meaning of their parts ; 
but as it is, if they do but seem, by turns, to be angry 
and sorry in the two first acts^ and very merry in the last 
scene of the last, they are sure to meet with their deserved 
applause.' 

In the course of his paper, in which there is a warm praise 
of Metastasio, the author satirizes the low intellectual level 
of the singers, the manner in which they were f^ted by the 
nobility^ and refers to the visit of Farinelli with much 
the same sort of mystery with which Bumcy speaks^ in 
italicsy of his * mekmUmeiUe/ ' It Is to be hoped»' says Lord 
Chesterfield, ^that the illuitrious signor Farinelli has not 
yet forgot the many instances he experienced of British 
munificence ; for it is certain that many private families 
still remember them.' In No. 171 of the same paper, the 
same writer resumes the subject of operatic absurdities, and 
again praises Metastasio^ directing his satire against the 
« modish Pasticcio.' 
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It was not the English essayists alone who cried oat against 
the absurdities of operatic convention ; in 1720 there appeared 
a most amusing littie hook, 11 Teatro dUa modOf the anthor- 

Bhip of which has always been attributed to Benedetto 
Marcello ; as an example of the endurnnce of certain types 
of people connected with the opera, the book deserves close 
study^ lor almost everything, down to the inevitable companions 
of the great female singers, their mothers, lap>dogs, and singing- 
Inrds, remains unchanged uoi the present day, and one Htde hit 
after another comes home to all who Icnow anything about the 
workings of an operatic enterprise. MarceUo holds the eoHroH 
in wholesome abhorrence, and it is significant that in the only 
dramatic work of his own which is generally accessible, the 
'intreccio* of Arianna (brought out by the firm of Kicordi, 
in the edition of Dr. Chilesotti), there is no part for an 
artiftdal male Yoice; he confirms the statement of the 
historiani^ that it was the fashbn to ascribe the neceesary 
operation to the effects cf an accident in boyhood. From 
him we gather that the second harpsichoid in the opera 
orchestra was used for giving the singers their cues, and 
that the pitch of the harpsichords was a standing cause of 
dispute with the singers who took the 'Parti buffe' in the 
comic intermezzi. There is s good deal of mock advice to 
those who would succeed as operatic writers, and Marcello's 
hatred of the conTention of liis tune is easy to read between 
the lines* The composer is to end his dedication by declaring 
that he 'kisses the leaps of the fleas of the paws of the dogs 
of his Excellence'; he is of course to close his work with 
the 'usual chorus in honour of the sun, of the moon^ or of 
the impresario'} at the rehearsals he must never explain his 
intention to the actors^ for be must remember that they will 
prefer to do everything their own way; and he is to be always 
ready to insert airs to please the acton or their patrons* 
There is a ^ery interesting remark upon the curious con- 
vention, SQ oflen noticed in the earlier chapters, of allowing 
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the vocal beginning of an air to be interrupted by a resumptiou 
of the ritornellOy 80 that the real beginning is as it were post^ 
poned: 'The modem Maestro will be careful to divide the 
sentlmeiit and meaning of the worda^ particulaily in the ura^ 
making the Muaioo sing the first line (although it may mean 
nothing by itself) and then introducing a long ritomello of 
violins, violette, etc' With regard to the overture, or sinfoniu, 
it is iiiterestiiiG^ to compare Marcello's words with a passage 
in Algarotti'a Saggio $apra V Opera in Musica (1763). Marcello 
saya that the overture must consist of a ^ French movement,' 
or preBttBaimo of BemiqnaverSy in a major succeeded by 
the usual soft movement In the oorrespondmg (i.e» tonic) 
minor key, and must dose with a minuety gavotte» or gigue 
in the major key again ; the composer must avc^d fugues 
and kindred forms as antiquities little adapted to modern 
customs. Algarutti's account of the overtures of his day, 
forty years after Marcello, is : — ^ The symphony at the very 
beginning of the opera is always composed of two allegros 
and a ffrave, h must be as noisy as possible^ and must never 
vary but be always on this one pattern/ Algarotti complains 
of many things in the operas of his time, such as the over- 
powering accompaniments, more pardculariy In the treble^ 
the intrusion of the baUet between the acts, an entertainment 
entirely unconnected with the subject of the opera, and of 
the inaccurate scenery and inartistic lightinq; of the theatres. 
His ideal of a theatre founded by a liberal and cultivated 
princ^ where all the arts should be combined, to delight not 
a tumultuous ial>ble^ but a ^sotemn andienoe where the 
Addlsons, the Drydens, the Dadersy the Muratori, the 
Gravinas, and the Maredli might sit,' Ksds like a prophecy 
of Bayreuth. 

In 1772 Antonio Planelli wrote a treatise DcIF Opera in 
Mmica, in which many of the modem ideals are suirgested, 
such as the division of operas into three acts instead of mor^ 
which is evidently intended as a support of the theories of 
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Gluck, whole Alcute he prauee warmly; He attaches great 
importance to pronunciation^ in which he indndes the art 

of gesture as well as that of singing; and hia rules for the 

perfect openitic style are interesting uis showing how clcxirly 
he realized the causes of tlir fonner abuses in opera: — i. Style 
in theatrical music requires few notes ; and the words of 
dramatic aira ahould not be repeated. 2. This style abhors 
equally notes too high and notea too low. 3, The theatrical 
style loves 'il canto paxlante/ not that of mere vocalisatioift 
(gorgheggio). In regard to the overtures, too, he points out 
that in Metastasio's AJk9mmiro neW Indie, 'where the scene 
opens with the flight of the conquered army of Porus, the 
symphony should contain nothing but a warlike presto; 'an 
allegro on the model of those of our symphonies would 
be out of place, and^ worse still, would be a largo or a 
balletto/ 

The main subject of Arteaga's treatise^ Le BMuxieni dtl 
Teatro Mvticale ItaMmo (1785), lies outside the scope of 
the present volumei, but the author refers so often to con- 
ventions of a period preceding his own^ that interesting details 
may be gatht red from his pages. Bumey sneers at liim as 
being more fond of poetry than of music, but his rules for 
the introduction of vocal ornaments are surpassed by none 
of the technical authoritiea. They are not admissible, he 
says, in recitative^ whether lecco or MUgato, not at the 
beginning of an air, not in songs ei^ressang great passion, 
nor in those which deal with very simple rituations such as 
the loves of rustics ; not when the movement is swift and 
changing (in its harnKJiiic progression); and not in concerted 
music. They may be lawfully brought in in festal and cheerful 
airs ; in the aria di mezzo carattere, where there is no rush 
of strong passion, and the natural melody requires to be 
furnished with graceful ornaments and vivacious turns. Where 
the character is supposed to be singing, not spealdng^ they 
are allowable^ but should be used very sparingly. When the 
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ornaments are essential to the musical idea, thej must be 
lepeated, not changed in the repetition; cadenzas are to be 
executed ^th a well graduated «ieM» ^ voeei all cndcnmi 
written in the bra?uia afiyk^ or for the display of special 
voices, are to be eacliewed ; the ornaments peculiar to certam 
mstrumentSy and oonseqnently the *arie obhligati' where the 
voice must imitate instruments, are forbidden ; the orna- 
ments introduced are to hv of ;i charming and easy invention, 
and Arteaga apparently disapproves of allusions in the cadenya 
to the principal themes of the air. There is another very 
huteresting testimony to the author's musical peroeptiTi^; 
be dirinesy long before any one had tried a prscticsl ex- 
perimenty that the orchestra can paint the fedmgs of the 
characters In cases where the words are at ▼ariance with 
their thoiic;ht.s. It is hard to believe that he is speaking 
of an opera in actual existence when he says: *Zenobiri 
shall drive her beloved Tiridate £rom her presence with 
scorn, but in the act of pronouncing the fatal decree the 
instruments, with their tones breathing nought but tender- 
ness, will make it understood how dear her sererity is 
costing her/ 

A year or two before this book appeared, in 1782, died 
Metastasio, a man who liad wielded an immense influence 
on tlic art of his time. His libretti are thirty-four in number, 
and some of them, as for example his Artaserae, were set 
by as many as forty composers. It is clear from his letters 
tha^ althoogh his words to a modem student seem the very 
essence of oonventional insij^dity, he did really endeavour to 
give the composers the best c^portunities for eaqiressing the 
dramatic pmnt of the scene; the three volumes of his corre- 
spondence with Farinelli and many other musical celebrities, 
translated by Burney, and publislied in 1796, are full of 
amusing touches, and are indispensable to the student of 
eighteenth century opera. It is doubtful whether one of his 
corre^ondenti^ the Abbate P^quini, was alone* in r^ardlng 
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the rig^t hand ol the itage u the more hommraUe aide; 
Imt It ia endenty bom Metaataaio'i wplf to a letter Imm 
him, that Ptaqniiii at least was under the impreaaion that 
t)da was the caae. There %i a delightful account of a quarrel 

on the stage at Vienna between Caffarelli and the theatre- 
poet w)i(> took upon hitnself to rebuke the siiiii^er for absenting 
himself f rom rehearsals ; and the mock-heroic manner in 
which Metaatasio recounts it is enough to show that he had 
a very pfctty wit. Metaataaio'a opinioDa on the reapactiYe 
merita of the yarioua compoaaa of his time In regard to their 
powera of aettmg hia worda^ are of aome value; Jommelli, 
according to him, waa the beat, and while admitting that 
Galuppi may write very well for the stringed instruments, 
he calls him 'a very bad workman for poets/ Not only 
do his hints to the various stage-managers of the time con- 
tain much that shows him to have been a man of taste and 
diacemmenty but hia anggeatlona aa to the nature of the 
orcheatral accompanlmenta prove that he knew and cared 
about mualc^ If no more* Of Qluck in hia earlier daya^ he 
aaya 'he has aurpririog fire, but la mad' (in a letter dated 
1751). In another place, in 1756, he refers to [Gluck's 
setting of his Re Pastore, and says that his 'spirit, noise, 
and extravagance, have supplied the place of merit in many 
theatres of Europe, among those whom I pity, and who do 
not oonatitute the minority of the folka of this world/ In 
apeaking of the aichdocheaaea whoae paaabn for amateur 
acting muat have given Metaataalo a good deal of trouUe, 
he aaya that one of hia difficultiea waa to find aubjecta for 
the dramas he prepared for them ; ' Greek and Roman subjects 
are excluded from my jurisdiction, because tliese nymphs are 
not to exhibit their chaste limbs.' In ret^ard to the question 
raised by the Chevalier de Cbastellux, in his JSmo* wr I'mkm 
de la PUdt et la Muiique, aa to the respective impmiance 
of the worda and the muaie in open, Metaataaio ia very aevere 
on the compoaera who aet at nought the obvioua character 
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of the scene^ and intrude their vocal omamentationa at incon« 
gmouB momenta. But he was no friend to what he oonaidered 
over-elaboration in the accompaniments of songs ; his appeal 

to Jommelli, at the time when that composer changed his style 
from the flimsv Italiaa manner of his earlier liie to the more 

0 

solid art he had learnt from the Germans, is a curious iliust ra- 
tion of the point of view which a certain class of amateurs 
will always adopt, placing the power of touching the heart 
In opposition to the exhibition of any musical skill whateYer. 
As Buniey says, in a note on the passage: — 

' Poets are always ready to join in censuring the composers'* 
science, and performers' execution, as equal enemies to the 
beauties of the poetrj', and interest of the drama ; but, as 
the Public is a mauy-headcd animal, with ears of all sorts 
and sizes^ it is to be feared, that some of them will expect 
learning and science to be displayed by the composer, and 
powers of execution by the smger, as well as others such 
artless simplicity, as would reduce an opera to a level with 
a ballad farce.' 

But even in Barney's note it is evident that he puts the 
composer and the singer more or less on a level with each 
other, and Metastasio's view of the supremacy of the dramatic 
story Is a perfectly correct one. Near the end of his life, 
Metastasio referred to his own work In connexion with the 
stage in a way wluch shows the earnest intentbn which had 
been his through life 

^ Speak not to me of theatres, either tragic or comic. The 

first, which (as far as my powers have enabled me) I have 



common sense ; and the second, in the midst of such in- 
numerable, not only supportable, but good and excellent 
examples with which the French have furnished us, have not 
yet found a tolerable imitator in Italy.' 

The incongruities of the opera were a fruitful topic for all 
who cared for the union of the arts on the stage; and it 
may have been partly as a result of all the discussion as to 




conspire at present to combat 
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the posnbiUty of getting rid of opentic coiiTeiitioDs of various 
Idadn, that Oluck mm encouraged to tiy the experiments 
which led to so fiunous & reforau This refonn bdongs to 
a later section of this history ; it must suffice to have traced 

the growth of operatic convention up to a time a better 

and more thoroughly artistic attitude was about to be generally 
adopted. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THB STATE 07 HUBIO m GERMANY 

The history of the arts in any country is continually 
interrupted by the record of foreign wars or internal timuilts ; 
a pehod of artistic efflorescence reaches its appointed limit, 
or 18 brought to what seems an untimely endj in some national 
npbeayal tbat foroes men to think of matters far femoved 
from the aits. This Is espeeially the case with musical hSstozy^ 
and no more striking example of it oould be fomid than in 
Germany at the period of which the present vohime treats. 
Tiie beginnings of German music after the great artistic 
revolution of 1600, were clicckid, before many years had 
passed, by the Thirty Years* War. The devastation which 
was the natural result of the war put a stop to all artistic 
activity^ and for a consklerahle time after peace was dedaced 
'the German nation was sunk in profound exhaustion. It 
had come apparently to a deadlock^ both physical and mental; 
and during the whole period from about 1650 to 167 5, . • .we 
find throughout the domain of music none but old musicians 
in any way productive; no new or fresh growth The 
exhaustion as far as music was concerned, was only apparent ; 
the artistic energy, repressed during the war, lay dormant for 
some years after it, and found its ultimate manifestation in 
the k>ng line of German supremaqr in muric, which went 
on without uitermption for over two ceaturies. We need 

> 8pitl%*Z<^ (Buff. tnuL), i. 41. 
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not assume that the war which pfreceded this period of activity 
actually produced it ; but that the energ} wub all the stronger 
for the repression that had gone before, w c cannot doubt, and 
the fancy is surely pardonable that there may have been some 
connexion between the long-enduring struggle and the un- 
paralleled length of the artistic dynasty that followed it« . 

Tlie lad that Bach's is the dominating figure in the German 
music of his time must not lead us to Imagine that his case 
was typical of the way in which music sprang up in Germany. 
That the great clan of the Bachs, almost all of whom were 
musicians^ should ha\ c given their name to the town musicians 
of Erfurt is enough to prove that their inherited proficiency 
in the art was an exceptional thing. For the rest of man- 
kind in Germany it was not an art native to the soil^ or 
inherited from generations of skilful ancestors; but an exotic, 
imported from a distance, and only beginning to flourish in 
its new surroundings. The more dosdy we study tilie con- 
ditions of the musical world in Germany as apart from Bach 
and his faTiiilv, the more surely shall we be compelled to 
admit that even here the influence of the foreigner was of 
the strongest. The sacred music of the period was indigenous, 
it is true, and was made to conform to types that had their 
source within Germany itself; but in all forms of secuhur 
musky whether in the opera, or in instrumental works, the 
patterns were set by the Italums, and the native musidaas 
were bound to follow in their steps with as good a grace as 
they might. That they were from the first atimitted to 
a position side by side with the foreigners speaks well for 
their own perseverance and strength of character, as well as 
for the musical ability which provided the most congenial 
soil for the development of the germs that came from Italy, 
la England, as we shall see in a later chapter, the foreign 
dement forced the Enj^lsh musicians into a distinctiy inferior 
position; but this did not happen In Germany. If neariy 
even^ court uf king or noble had, as ita ciiiei" purveyor of 

MAITLANO K. k 
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muaic^ an Italian nweitro, the efforts of the Gcnnan mnsiciaiif 
were duly appreciated and rewarded, Caldaraj who went to 
Vienna aa Imperial chamber-oomposer in iyi4, waa even 

contented with the place of assistant capellmeiater under 
J. J. Fux ; this concession on the part of the foreigner seems 
to have been quite exceptional, and the more usual position 
for the Italians who took up residence in Germany was that 
of the complete ai^remacy enjoyed by Steffani at Hanover 
from 1688 to 1710^ by JommelU at Stuttgart from 1754 to 
1769, 'and by Lottt daring Ua short tetmre of the post <if 
capeUmetater at Dresden, 1717-1719. In the abort space of 
aeven years^ no fewer than twenty-six operas were composed 
by Antonio Bioni (b. 169S), the manager of the Brcslau 
theatre from 1730. It wm not only tlio composers, but the 
entire companies of singers, and numbers of instrumen talis ts» 
who were thus favoured by the electors and grand dukes; 
and in after years, Bumey^ whose predilections were all for 
mosic of a sodally select Idnd, notes that 'whoever seeks 
music in Germany should do so at the several oourts, not in 
the free imperial cities, which are generally inhabited by 
poor, industrious people, whose genius is chilled and repressed 
by penury Further on (p. aoa), he speaks of *the corrupted, 
motley, and Italianized melody to be heard in the capitals 
of this extensive country.' Music, it is dear, was not yet 
a national possession^ although much was being done in 
Bumey^s time to make it so^ for it was taugh^ together 
with readmg and writings in the common schools of Germany. 
As a result of this, he notes on his joumey, that ' it Is not 
nature, but cultivation, which makes music so generally under- 
stood by the Germans ; :uid it has been said by an accurate 
observer of human nature, who has long resided among them, 
that 'Mf innate genius exists, Germany certainly is not the 
seat of it; though it must be allowed to be that of peraereranoe 

> 2^ in tknumii, i. xi^. 
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and Bpplication.^' In Mattheaoa'a Neiheri^fmU$ Orehuier 
there are paaaagea which amply confirm what Bumey says. 
There were not, indeed^ many opportmutiea fofr getting prac- 
tical experience of mnric, for the people had no perfbrmaneea 

to which they could go but those in the churches ; public 
concerts were not given regularly in Germany until a much 
later date, and the operatic performances at the various courts 
were aa a general rule reserved for invited guesta of the 
grandee who paid for the entertainment. Mattheaon notes 
with implied aurpriae that^ at the YanzhaU Gardena In London^ 
* many oonoerta are given for money V 

The fact that the church waa the only place where mmac 
could be publicly h^rd by the people may have stimulated 
the composers of sacred music to an activity which in some 
cases surpassed even that of Sebastian Bach as far as extent 
of production went. Thus Telemann owns to twelve yearly 
cydea of cburch-cantataa, nineteen aettdngs of the ^Passion/ 
while Geoig Gebeiy th« ofganiat ol St. Cfarktoph in Brealan 
(1685-1750)9 apeaka of having written four dozen 'chonliay' 
five doflEen cantataa, a "Paamm oratorio In aeven parts^ beaidea 
numerona instrumental pieces*. 

His son, Georg Gebel the younger (i;c9-i753), was even 
more proUfic; while Capcllmeister to the Prince of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, he wrote twelve operas, two passion-Bettings, 
two Cluiatmaa oratorios^ sets of church cantataa for aeveral 
yeara^ and many other thinga** 

Tliere ia no direct record of the terma upon ^ch admnaion 
to the opera at Hamburg was gained, but it muat have been 
an exception to the general custom which prevailed at tiie 
aristocratic centres where operas were in vogue. Hamburg 
has been rightly called the cradle of the opera in Germany, 
for although performaaces of operas in Italian took place at 

' Ehnvq^forU, s. v. ' Uandcl \ 
* Mattheaon'a Ehrwnjifart*. 

t TliaoL BaVirr'a afiMRMflUant IMkdbMiaiw JfiiilHlaiu. 
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Torgau (1627), Regensbuig (1653), Munich (1657), and 
Vienna (1665), the first production of an opera in the 
German hmguage was that of Johann Theile'fl Adam tmd 
Eva in i6jS at Hambuig. In the chapter devoted to the 
history of the opera^ a short mimmaiy was given of the most 
important German operas given on the Hamburg stage during 
the brilliant period between 1678 and 1740, when German 
opera went out of fashion for a time. It was not exclusively 
German^ though for the first ten years Theile, Nioolaus Adam 
Strangk, Johann Wol^;ang Franck, and a phystcian named 
Johann Fhilipp Fortsch provided the operas^ the first foreign 
importation being, strange to say, French, not Italian, Lully^s 
Aci$, given in 1689. Another F^ch work, Cohisse's AekUk 
et Polyxhne, came out in 1692, breaking the sequence of new 
operas written by Conradi, who, in spite of his name, was 
a German by birth. Johann Siegmund Cousser (or Kusser), 
(c 1657-1727), made his first appearance in 1693, with an 
opera, Erindoi he had been previously in Paris for five years 
with Lnlly, and after the advent of Keiser to Hamburg in 
'^^9A-$f be became conductor of the opera at Stuttgart. His 
fame is handed down by Mattfaeson in many books, but mainly 
in Der vollkommene Capellmeister, where he is described as 
a pattern of all that a conductor should be. He seems to 
have been of a restless disposition, according to Walther's 
Lexicon, and after the termination of his engagement at 
Stutlgart (1704), he was at Wolfenbuttel, and finally became 
conductor of the Viceroy's (nchestra at Dublin, where he died 
It was he who raised the Hamburg opera to the high 
position it maintained all through the management of Kdaer, 
and it was he who introduced the Italian method of singing. 
Reference was made in the preceding chapter to the series 
of 116 operas written for Hamburg by Keiser, through which 
the theatre attained its remarkable position. In dealing with 
the career of the brilliant Mattheson, the Hamburg opera 
will be again referred to in some detaiL 
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The opera at Yieniia was one o£ the first eatabliahed in 
Germanfy as we have seen^ buty from one caiue or another^ 
it attained no position of European importance till Oddara 
became Flue's assistant conductor in 1716. In that year 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writes from Vienna that she 
saw an opera on the subject of Alcina (unfortunately she 
gives 110 composer's name) performed in the gardens of .the 
^ FaYorita,' where there was a single canopy over the imperial 
family^ and when rain came on the opera liad to stop. The 
stagey she aays^ was built over a very large canal, which was 
used for the representation of a naval fight ; there were other 
'machuaes and changes of the scenes' which impressed her 
greatly. Francesco Bartolommeo Conti (i 681-1732) was 
court composer; the first of his operas, Clotilda (1706) 
was given in London four years after its production^ and 
his Dm CMtciotie in Sierra Morena (171 9) was given in 
Hamburg. He and Caldara seem to have been the busiest 
purveyors of operatic novelties during the period; and from 
the date of Metastasio's arrival in Vienna, in Z730, scarcely 
any libretti but his were brought forward. A little piece 
called Le Grazie vendicate seems to have been the first 
written for the two Arcluiuciiesses, who were amateurs of 
the operatic stage ; Maria Teresa, afterwards Empress, her 
sister Marianua, and another hMiy of the court, sang in this 
piece, which was set by Caldara^ and Metastasio, in a letter dated 
February 26, 17341 is loud in praise of the 'exodlent qualitiea 
of these august Princesses.* He teDs Us ooirespondent that 
^They have acted and sung like angels, and it was truly 
sacrilege that the whole world was not permitted to admire 
them ; for the festival was rxtrcmely private, as none but 
the Vienna ladies of the higlust rank were able to obUun 
admission^ and even these were in masks/ 

A remarkable exhibition of amateur talent had taken place 
ten years before this, on the birth of an archduchess in X7a4j 
when Caldan*8 EwrytteWf set to words by Apostob Zeno, 
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was performed by a number of persons of high rank^ among- 
them the Emperor^ who jilayed the harpochoid ^as principal 
director' says BameyK 

A more amhilions unatenr, the Princeis Maria Antoma 
Walpurga^ afterwaids Electress of Saxony^ did much to raise 
the opera at Munich to a high level of artistic excellence. 
Writing under the initials E.T.P.A. (standing for Erniclinda 
Talea Pastorella Arcada) she wrote words and music of a 
pastoral called Taleatri, produced at Munich, ^75^* 
opera in the Bavarian capital has existed £tom 1689^ when 
the Dolce of Bavaria, Max Ernanud, founded the office cf 
Intendant. Pietio Torri, whose operas had been first given 
' there in 1690, succeeded Antonio Bemabei in 1732 as Capdl- 
meister, and died in 1737. The heavy cost uf the opera wa^i 
defrayed by a tax on pla} ing-carcls^ for the Bavahaas, like 
most other nations at this time;, were passionately fond of 
gamhling. 

Tiie Berlin opera was in a flourishing condition at tlie 
beginning of the eighteenth century^ and the nbiquitoas 
Bonondni brothen were in high favour tliet^ under the 
patronage of the CUieen, Sophia Charlotte^ in the years 1703-5. 

It must have been at this time, when the Queen accompanied, 
and the performers were chiefly personages of hit^h birth, that 
Teiemann was smuggled into the room to see the performance*. 
The opera seems to have been stopped lor a time at tlie Queen's 
death in 1705, and from 1713 to Z742 there was another 
period of cessation from operatic enterprise. It is not hard 
to understand this when we remember that operas were a form 
of court entertainment simply, without any national existence 
at all. In the time of Frederick the Great the opera was 
revived Mith great brilliance ; the king himself was an autocrat 
in the theatre, as elsewhere ; ' he performs the part of director- 
general here, as much as of generalissimo in tiie field V He 

> HMwy ^Mmk, It. ^78. > lUd. iv. 581. 

* BuMj, Tom ht Otfmmih tt« 98. 
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was In the habit of itonding hehind the condiietory and was 
a great admirer of Graim and Hasae^ pennitting hw new 

operas but tlieirs to be brought forward. 

At Leipzii; the \ ogue of Italian opera lasted from early in 
the century down to 1720; the Grerman opera-house, founded 
hy Nicolas Strangk in i6g$, was only open daring the fair, 
and its position was quite a hnmbie one ss compared with 
that of Hamburg; the Gennan lepicsentationa were con- 
trnned down to 1729. The remaihable revival of German 
opera wider Johann Adam Killer bdongs to a later period 
of musical history. Of f;ir greater significance than even 
the German opera, ho"\"rcvcr, was the transformation of the 
old-established Collegium mimcum into the public concert. 
There were yarioos musical associations, of university students 
and otbecBy in a mofe or leas flourishing condition in Leipzlgy 
and in 1704 Telemann founded such an institntion, which 
was afterwards under the duection of Bach hunsdt» In 1743 
a 'Grand Oonoert' was founded by sixteen persons^ both 
nobles and citizens ; tliiis lasted for a year under the presi- 
dency, as it would appear, of a merchant named Zehmisch, 
and the conductorship of J. F. Doles. The institution flourished 
so much that the concert was transferred to the Three Swans, 
an inn in the Bruhl, shortly before 1746* The Seven Tears' 
War put a stop to the undertaking, but it was revived in 
17659 under the direction of Johann Adam Hiller, and 
eventually became the ancestor of the famous 'Gewandhaua 

Concerts*.' 

The entertaining description that Burney gives in his 
Grennan tour*, of the early adventures of Quantz, the famous 
flute player, before he enjoyed the favour of Frederick the 
Great, gives us incidentaUy a capital picture of the state of 
music in Dresden in the eaily part of the eighteenth century* 
Quantz as a boy was a memberof the town iMmd of Mersebuig, 

> Spitta, Li/c qfBach (Eng. tnuuL), iU. l8 ff. 
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ftnri trith his ooIIcii|^e8 was oftoi ■mmnonrd to icmforce tfae 
duke's mimJI pritite band at eonrt perlonHUieci. It was 
timt tbst be lisd Hie cppottnm^ of Imnn^ tiie faimim pci^ 
fomefi of EoTDpe^ and the ciremmUiice that Barney thought 
it fPOfth while to nentioii this shows w how ^fficult, nay how 
imjK>*4Hible, it wa» for the German people to hear these eminent 
niod* Ih v.hd werp resencl for the enjoyment of the nobilitT. 
When he airivcii in Dresden in 17 14, Quantz entered into 
the service of the town musician. Knoll ; but was thrown 
out of work by the great fire, and was oompdled to seek hk 
fortmie as a tiatfdlmg fiddler. About two years afterwards 
he was ghren another diaace of work in Dresden, as temporary 
assistant to one of the town mnncians, and, as Brnney says, 
*he wnm discovered that it was not sufficient for a musician 
to be able Ui execute the mere notes which a composer had 
set on paper ; and it was now that he first began to be sensible 
of the existence of taste and expression.' The King of Poland, 
the famous Augustus the Second, had a most flourishing band 
at this time; Volumier, his French oonoeit-master, had been 
s uc cee d ed by I^sendd, who combined the French and Italian 
styles with so much success that Quantz dedared to Bnmey 
he had never heard a better band. Besides Pisendel, there 
was Vrnu iEii, who threw himself out of window in Dresden 
five yean* later, without any fata! n sult ; the name of 
Pantaleone Hebenstreity one of the most important figures 
in the history of the pianoforte for whom indeed its inven- 
tion is sometimes claimed, occurs next to that of Weis% tlie 
lute player^ a curbus Juxtaposition of the old and new in the 
history of instruments $ and most important for Quantiy there 
was Bttflardin, the flute player, who eventmdly, after Quantz 
had adopted the oboe in succession to tiic violin as liis inaLru- 
ment, taught him the flute. 

We have seen something of the condition of Dresden in 
referring to the celebrated contest between Bach and Marchand 
(see p* z8a)« The Italian opera seems to have been established 
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there in the year after Baches Tint, L e. in 1717^ though Biuney 
aaiigns a date tiro yeais later for it, and laya that Lotti and 
a number of celebrated Italian vngeia irere tber^ and that 
theur operas were the firat Quants had heard ; aa Handel 
went m that year, 1 719, to Dresden to engage singers for lus 
London enterprise, the earlier date seems tiic more likely of 
the two. At a nmch later date, when Biimey could speak 
from personal experience, the opera was not only brilliant 
but the most judiciously arranged, and the best disciplined^ 
in Europe ^ Bach used to go to the opera at Dresden, asking 
his favourite son, * Friedemann, shall we go to Dresden sgain 
and hear thdr beautiful little songs* ? ' Boipoia, who had 
visited Dresden as singing-master to the Electoral Princess, 
Marie Antoinette, was appointed maestro at the opera in 1728, 
and on the arrival of Hasse in 1731 he found Purpora es- 
tablished at Dresden. The two were constant rivals throughout 
their lives; Hasse had given up Porpora as a teacher, for 
Alessandro Scarlatti, in 1794; and the success of Faustina, 
whom Hasse had married in 172^9, made his position so secure 
that Porpoia was driven out The various phases of the 
quarrel that ensued between Hasse and Faustina on the one 
side, and Porpora and his pupil Regina Mingotti on the other, 
had Dresden for their chief centre; the chronology of the 
affair is difficult to disentangle, but as Mingotti was born in 
1728, tlie uTitcr of the article 'Hasse' in Grove's Dictionary 
can hardly be right in supposing her to have been one of the 
causes which led to Basse's absenting himself in 1740 bom 
the Ssxon capital. Bumey leamt from Mingotti herself that 
in 1748 Hasse, in setting JDemqfimnie^ had written an adagio 
with pizzicato accompaniment for the violins in order to 
expose her weak points, but that she 'suspected the snare,' 
and by hard study turned the sonc: into one of her great suc- 
cesses. 1 751 saw tlie ultimate withdrawal of Porpora from 

*■ Banaj, BiEMtiy ^tiiuk, hv 58^ 

* ForUl, p. 48 ; SpittHk 10 o/Bach (fia^ tnnfL), S. 337. 
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Dresden, and from that time till the fiiege^ Hasse reigned 
alone; in the siege all his music and papers were destroyed, 
and the husband and wife xetiied to Vienna in 1763. 

Dresden divided with Beriin the honour of being the moat 
flourishing musical centre in Gennanyj at least in Bame7*s 
opinion ; he makes an amusing comparison between the various 
Gi nuaii towns in regard to the qualities of their music ; thus, 
Mannheim, no doubt as a result of Hol/bauers care, is 
remarkable for neat and bhlliaiit execution ; Berlin lor counter- 
point ; and Brunswick for taste* About Yienna he uses the 
remarkable and prophetic words that the Austrian capital 
was 'moat remarkable for fire and invention/ 
• Of all the Geman contemporariei of Bach and Handdt 
none stands out with greater distinctness, or helps us more 
effectually to get a true view of the time, than Johann 
Matthrson, a man of mnny prifts and of wnde general culture 
apart from music. He was born at Hamburg in 1681^ and 
at the age of nine could sing, play the harpsichord, and com- 
pose; he entered the opera as a singer of female parta — ^he 
describea his own vdce as 'a bright and beautiful treble of 
large compass' — in 1696^ and wrote his first opera Die 
Pleiaden in 1699, a work in which he undertook the chief 
part. Ill connexion with the second opera for which he was 
aolely responsible — he had collaborated with Schieferdecker 
and Bronncr in a piece called Victor, 170a — occurred the 
famous incident of the duel with Handel, the details of which 
are narrated m many different ways. It seems established 
beyond dispute that in his opera (^eopairtt, in which Mattheson 
sang the tenor part of Antony, and had to disappear from 
the action upon his death some time before the end of the 
opera, he was in the habit of playing the harpsichord throai^li 
the later scenes of the work. On one occasion, \\hich tloes 
not seem to have been the first night of the production (see 
Rockstro's Handel, p. 55) Handel, who was the regular 
accompanist, refused to move^ and thereupon Mattheson gm 
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him a box on the ear, the result of which was that the two 
fought a dud in front of the operaphouse; Mattheson'i sword 
broke againat a button on Handel'a ooat, and no ham came 
to either of the combatanta, who were soon made firiends 

again. It is curious that, within a space of five pages^ Hawkins 
(History, ii. 853-7) gives two versions of what must have 
been the same incident, tellinLj us of an attempt to assassinate 
Handel, founded on a rivalry between the latter aod another 
harpsichord player whose name is not given ; saying that it 
was the score of the opera which Handel was taking home 
with him, that saved hu life. Though his i^era lEBnrico 
Qmrto dH da^Ua was not brought out till 171 7, Matthcson 
made his last appearance on the Hamburg stage in Handel^s 
NerOy 1705; after that he became tutor to the son of the 
English envoy, Sir Cyril Wich^ and devoted a considerable 
number of years to diplomacy. It was no doubt through hia 
patron, and from the fact that he married an Englishwoman, 
that he became acquainted with English literature^ from which 
he trandated MoU flanden and a large number <^ other things 
into German. On the death of Sir Cyril Wich^ in 1712, he 
discharged the duties of British resident for some time. In 
1715 he was music-director and cantor of Hamburg Cathedral, 
and in that capacity gave his support to the various innova- 
tions in church music which led to the development of the 
church cantata as a recognized form of sacred music (see 
Der ffiUmgUeke Ephonm^ x?^?)* ^1*^ deafness com- 
pelled him to ftdgn his cathedral appointment and he devoted 
the remainder of his life mainly to mudcsl literature. His 
compositions are of very slight importance, the best being 
his book of hiirpsichord suites published in London 1^14, 

Hia polemical and historical writings endear him to all 
students of the period ; they are full of personal prejudices^ 
although they have a certain amount of real critical value. 
Mattheson had the overweening self-esteem which becomes 
slmost a virtue in such men as Benvenuto Cellini, and which 
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iindoubtediy gives a ncineM to tlieir books tuch as nothliig 
das oould give* 
His esriicst book seems to have been Dot nm^eryMe 

OrehewteTi &c., pubKshed in 17 13 with a long-winded title 

sucli as it was the fashion of the time to bestow ; in this, 
;is elsewhere, his avowed object was to give music-lovers some 
ground for the faith that was in them ; and there can be no 
doubt that Mattheson's writings did succeed in explaining 
to the aveiage leader some of the essential qualities and 
delects that make musie good or had of its kind. In particular^ 
he was a strong advocate for every kind of mnrical progreasi 
there was a considerable party in Gfennany who recommended 
the restrktiuu of the modes, against which the book was 
obviously directed, and it called forth a reply from Job. Heinr. 
ButtHtedt, a composer of some merit and a good organist 
(1666—1737), who upheld the old ffj'stem of solmisationy in 
a pamphlet called Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sal, La, Ma Mutiea et 
Harmoma Jetema ; Matthcson's Beaeh^txU Onhuter, with 
the sub-title 'zweite Br^jfkunff* (1717), and his Fbndkmde 
OreheUre oder dendhtn drUte Erdfhung (1721) demolished 
the old-world theories of Buttstedt, and marked, once for 
all, the rights and privileges of modern musicians. His 
Organistenprobe im Gejieralbass'^ (^7^9) and its second and 
third edition^ cslled Grosse and Kleine Generalbassschule (ly^i 
and X735)» are valuable guides to the study of thorough bsss 
and to the method of accompsnying from figured bass that 
was in vogue at the time. CriHea Mudea, one of the most 
valuable off his books, appeared, the first volume in 173a, the 
second in 1725 ; it was issued as a periodical, in which were 
included abstracts or translations of various famous treatises; 
for example, the French text of Raguenet's Paraliele is ^ven 
side by ude with a German translation, and copious and 
interesting annotations $ the long critidsm of Handel^s Pamm 

* Kanj of thMe tiUet are given ia the shortened forms bj which it is usoal to 
vite to tiMn. Att iMm almudl^ loiig ttUsi ia Hm otigtail. 
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appeals at the beginiiiiig of yroL ii^ and in the tame volaine 
(p. $6S) is a Kwen review of Bacfa'a Ich katte M BekibmmemU$i 
the fint three volmnei of Maroello^fl Ftalmt are reviewed in 
the 8ame part. Part vi. Die Lehr-reiche Meister-Schule, is 

taken lip mainly with a defence of Mattheson's Orchcsier 
against an anonymous critic, ^vho is undoubtedly F. X. Mursch- 
hauser, and who bad died shortly before the publication of 
Critica Musica, Mattheaon^ in the conne of his earlier book, 
had declared that Purcell waa a EVenchman, and in this review 
he cmabea hia opponent (wlio haa evidently reiterated his oon* 
miction tliat PurceU waa an Englishman) by proving from the 
inscription on the tablet in Weatmimrter Abbey that there are 
so m;iny faults of orthography and expreBbiou as to imply 
a foreign origin. Unfortunately he bases his arguments upon 
au exceedingly incorrect version of the epitaph^ which he 
quotes as ^ Here lies Henry Poorce], who . • • ia gone to 
that Itesed place, where only hia Harmonie can l)e exceedet.' 
He then pvoceeda to point out that the word 'liea' can only 
mean Me men^tur, hier Miffti, and that the ipelling ^here 
lyes' would be the only correct one; that the spelling of the 
name indicates a Frencli origin, and that the last word shows 
ignorance of the English language. Even if the difference 
between ' lies ' and * lyes ' had ever been recognized, Mattheson 
would still have been wrong, for the epitaph has Myes/ and 
apeila the name * PurceU,' aa well aa the word ^exceeded/ 
quite ooirectly. The slory may serve aa a warning to a 
-certain school of German critldam that ia apt to build im^ 
posing ediflces upon sound reasoninga from incorrect state- 
ments. In the following part Mattheson ({uotes a letter he 
has received from Handel, supporting his contention in regard 
to the modes. He says: 'Leur connoissance est sans doute 
necessaire & ceux qui veulent pratiquer et executer ia Muaique 
ancienne, qui a ^t^ compoafc auivant oes Modca $ mais comme 
on B^cat a&anchi dei bomea etroites de I'ancienne Muaique^ 
je ne voia paa queUe utility lea Modea Greca puiasent Itre 
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pour la Mtuiqiie moderne.' At the doie of lus letter, Handel 
pfotniflefl to supply Mattlieeon with the pardculara of his life, 

evidently for a work which the latter was projecting ; this 
was the Grundlage einer Ehrenp/orte, &c. published in 1740, 
another most important work of Mattheson's, since it gives 
118 some idea as to the respective eminence of contemporary 
musicians in his regud^ Handel did not contribute his own 
memoir to this work, as most of the other musicians did; hia 
refusal to do so may have been due to his having seen the 
severe critidsm of his esrly woik in the Criiiea Mtuiea, or 
his excuse of being too much occupied may have been a 
genuine one. In either case, we are left to Mattheson's own 
account of Handel, in the course of which he says that what he 
is to relate will make Handel laugh when he reads it, ^ though 
outwardly he laughs but little.^ He says that in early life 
Handel was addicted to the composition of 'long, long aria^' 
and interminable cantatas, but that his operstie experience 
did him good in that respect. It is here that Bfattfaeaon 
tells the story of the duel, and of his journey with Handd to 
Liibeck, where neither of them could comply with the con- 
ditions attaching to the post of organist, viz, that of espous- 
ing the old organist's daughter, who afterwards became the 
wife of tiie less fastidious Schieferdecker, one of Mattheson's 
coUahotatoiB in the opera of Fidor. The plan of getting each 
composer to recount the events of his own career was a deltghtf 
fully simple one; it had sll the advantages of the modem 
^interview/ and no doubt gave great satisfaction to the writers 
themselves, while it must have caused a good deal of amuse- 
ment, even to the readers of its own time, to see the difft Tciit 
manner in which each composer endeavours to dissimulate 
his conviction that he himself is the greatest of all musicians 
of the day. Mattheson's boundless conceit comes out most 
amusingly in the autdbiognqphicai section ; and the prolific 
Tdemann gives a very good account of himself , telling us thst 
he founded his style at first on Steffimi and Rosenmtiller, on 
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CorelU and Caldara. Rather a different account is given of 
this change of models in the Lexicon of J. G. Walther, who 
says that Telemann's sfyle was at first Polidi^ then French, 
and lastly Italian. Of such older composers as Keiser, 

Froberger, and Pachelbel, the 'Triumphal Arch' has much 
to tfU u9 ; and whatever we may think of Mattheson^s personality 
and methods, we must be grateful to him for the information 
he conveys so amuslDgiy. Tlie most extraordinary part of 
his book is that the name of Sebastian Bach, mentioned with 
warm appreciation in Dos beidkuUte OrehuUr, ocean only 
incidentally, m the comse of the biographies of Frandsci and 
Reimann i the author's request was refused or ignored by 
Bach, but that Mattbeson should not have supplied the place 
by a notice of his own seems quite incredible. We are driven 
to suppose that the name of Bach, though it is always 
mentioned with the utmost reverence by his German con- 
temporaries^ stood for a person who was supposed to keep 
very much to himself^ and was not in the general musical 
movement of his day; between him and such a man as 
Mattbeson there was indeed a great gulf, but if there had 
been any definite dispute between them, Mattbeson would 
have been the last man to hide his feelings. If the omission 
of an article on him was an intentional sllg^ht, it is odd that 
he did not prevent his name being mentioned by the two 
composers already referred to. The relations of Bach and 
Mattbeson are ably discussed by Spitta, Life ^ Bach, ii. 21, &c. 
Mattbeson was not above paying off old scores in the Bkrem^ 
jifflfrte, as witness his notice of Beinken^ in the course of whicb 
he misquotes the title>page of Reinlcen's Hcrim Murieu9 so 
as to imply that Reinken had an exaggerated opinion of his 
own fame^ 

Among the numerous books of his must be mentioned 
further J)er vumkaiiache Fatriot (1728), in wiuch a luU list 



> fi^tte, I4h (Iscr. tiMul.}, U. 16. 
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is given of th( ojioras produced at Hamburg; Kern melodischer 
WUsenschaft (1737); and the famouB Vollkommme KapeU- 
meiiter (1739), a really oomprehenaiv^ treatiie on all branches 
of jmictical music His translation of Malnwaring's Memmn 
^ HttHdel must not be finigoCten} a full list of Ids published 
works (even now some remain in MS.) is given, with their 
wonderful titles, in Riemann's Dictionary of Music, 

For a great deal of most valuable information concerning 
the composers and other musicians of the time, we are in- 
debted to J. 6. Walther (1684-1748), whose famous Dictionary 
of Music, the first book in which biographical and other 
information alxrat music appeared side by side^ was pubtished 
first in a smsll pampUet in 172^8 as AUe md mene mumkalUeke 
BiiUatkek o4er mmUtaiitehet LeMon, appealing as a book (even 
then of very moderate compass) in 1732 as Musikalisches 
Lexicon. Here again, Bach is treated to a notice which 
appears to us in modern times very insiiffident ; it has \yeen 
suggested tliat in this case some quarrel or other had caused 
an estrsngenient between the relatives, for Bach and Walther 
were nearly related, the mothers of both bebnging to the 
fiunily of LammerMrt. Bach was godfather to one of 
Walther's children^ and the two weie in closest intimaqr for 
many years. Walther was organist of the Tbomaskirche 
at Eifurt in 1702, town organist at Weimar in 1707, and 
court musician (llofmusikus) in 1720, after Bach's departure 
from the court. He surpassed all except his illustrious 
kinsman in the composition of organ-chorales ; and in the 
history of the treatment of the chorales bis is one of the 
most prominent names* 

Him are naftoratty a number of musicians whose name% 
though not connected prominently with any of the great move- 
ments in music, such as those that have been described iii 
previous chapters, yet cannot be ignored by the historian: 
of Bach's many relations it is only necessary in this place 
to mention twoj his eldest and most gifted son, Wilhelm 
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Friedcmami (17 10-1784) and Cail PUIipp Emanuel (1714- 
1788). The of the latter, and hit infiuenoe in the 

development of the sonata form, will be treated of in detail 
in the next volume of thia series ; of the former mention 
has already been made in connexion with the lost Passion- 
Music oi Sebastian. It is not certain how much of Seboatiaa 
Bach's music sliared the same fate^ for his eldest son was 
an exception to the family tradition of upright lieharioar; he 
WM hopelessly dissipated and leddessi and though he kept 
the place of organist of the Sophienkirche at Dresden from 
1733 to 1746, and of the Marienkirche at Halie from the 
latter year tiU 1764, he fell into extreme misery in the last 
years of his life. A large number of his compositions are 
in the Royal Library in Berlin, and those that have been 
printed^ including a fine set of polonaises^ some fi^pies^ &c. 
show such powers that it should he well worth while to issue 
a complete obUectbn of his works, Mother son, Johann 
Christian Bach, much younger than these two, and a group 
of the younger members of the great Bach clan are numbered 
among the ^eat master's pupils, such as Bemhard Bach, 
Samuel Anton Bach, Johann Ernst Bach, and Johann FA\m 
Bach. No fewer than four members of the Kreba family, 
a father, Johnnn Tobins, and three of his sons, were pupils 
of Sebastian Bach. Of the four, the eldest, Johann Ludwig 
Kreba, was the most distinguished $ he was bom in 1715 
and died in 1780, and many of his works for harpsichofd, in 
combination with other instruments or alone, have lasting 
merit. He was organist in auccessioii of Zwickau, Zeitz, and 
Altenburg. Heinrich Nicolaus Gerber (i 702-1775), a man 
of great talents and greater modesty, is endeared to all 
admirers of the great master by the fact that for a year be 
could not pluck up courage to i^ply to Sebastian Bach for 
instrudaoD. Gottfried August Homilius (17x0-1785), oiganist 
of the IVauenkurche at Dresden, sub-cantor of the Eieusschule 
and director of the music, wrote important church music in 
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a lofty ityle; Johann Fdedrich Doles {1716-1797), cantor at 
Vnibtrg from 1744, and tncoeaKir to Back aa cantor of the 
Tlioniaiiclrale at Leipzig, was a pupil^ but not a wliole-lieBiteil 

disciple, of the great master ; he wrote in a sentimental^ quasi- 
0{^ratic style, and the high standard of Bacli's time was lost 
and lowered diuing his tenure of office. He got into a dispute 
with the rector of Freiberg, J. Gottlieb Biedermaon, OFer an 
occasional piece which he wrote to oelebcate the centenaiy 
of the peace of Wea^helia; Baeb'a share in the dispote k 
namted at great length in Spitta's L^e, iiL 1L Johann 
Fhilipp Kirttbeiger (1791-1783) was only with Bach from 
1739 till 1741 ; his femous theoretical works, like those of 
F. W. Marpurg, lie outside the period of this volume, but 
we may point out that they were instrumental in transmitting 
the method of Sebastian Bach to a later generation. Another 
link with later tunes was Joh« Christian Kittel of Elrfurt (175s- 
1809), who was only eighteen at the time of Bach's death, 
and had recdved instruction from him. Jolu Christa^h Altnikoiy 
who married Sebastian's daughter in I749» was oiganist at 
Naumburg from 1747, and died in 1759, was an excellent 
orgaiust and a BDund writer, many good MSS. by him being 
in the Royal Library at Berlin. Tlie short career of the 
brilliant young Tirtuoso, Job. Theophilus Goldberg, for whom, 
at his patron's request. Bach wrote the famons ' Thirty Varia- 
tbns' already discnssed in detail^ was lor a time a pupil 1 and 
one of the heat of the great master's disciples was Joh. Friedrich 
Agrioola (i 720-1 774), who was a connexion of Hsndd^ and 
who according to Bumey (German l\mr, lu 90) was fatter 
than either Handel or Jommelli, went to Berlin in 1741, and 
yielded to the fashion of the place so far as to devote himself 
to the opera and to the Italian manner of singing he trans- 
lated Tosi's famous treatise, adding valuable annotations, 8fc. 
He coUahozated with Carl Fhilipp Emanuel Bach in the 
memour of Sehastum published in 1754 in the Ntm-^r^fkeU 
wntiUMiche Biitwikek, a periodical published from 1756 to 
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^754 ^* Mizler^ another pupil of Bach ; and con- 

tributed notes to the Mimea meckamea orgtmoM of Jakob 
Adliing, published 1768. 

Among Gennan autlim on mniie Adlnng's name atandt 
high. He waa bom 1699 and died 1762, and beside the book 
Just mentioned Ms Ankihmff zmt unttiitalftfAcii Oelahrtheit 
and Musikaiisches Siebeni/esiirn are of coiiBiderable value. On 
the special subject of the keyed instruments must be mentioned 
the treatises Organopoeia, by J. P. Bendeler (1690)^ aud 
C. G. Schroter's Umxtandliche Beachreibung, &c., published 
in Maipuig'a KfUuehe Bntft (1763)9 in which the writer 
claims priority in the Inventkm of the piallofforte^ Many other 
writbga of SchrSter are of inteiesty and his compositkms 
indtide no fewer than seven sets of chnrch cantatas, five 
settings of passion music, and all kinds of instramciital works 
of ver}' small value. He was born in 1699, was Lotti's 
music copyist in Dresden in 1717^ and waa organist suc- 
cessively at Mioden and Nordhausen. 

A writer named Job. Adolf Scheibe (1708-1776) publiahed 
a mnaical periodical fxom 1737 to 1740 called Ver erUiteke 
MtmiuM, which was now only remembered for a savage attack 
upon Bach; the author had Isiled to obtain an organist's 
post for which Bach was one of the judges, and his attacks, 
first made anonymously, but after\vards confessed, may well 
have been due to a desire to retaliate. Though praising 
highly Bach's wonderful skiU in playing the keyed instnunenta, 
his Tocal music is reproached aa lacking natural grace, for 
a confused style^ lor an extravagant display of leanied ait, 
and in shorty for predady the qualities thaf^ 60m the beginning 
of music, have been conaidered Uameworthy by critics of .a 
certain kind. 

In the fact of his uniting in himself the career of a most 
eminent contrapuntist with that of an esteemed operatic com- 

itt Qttmf* iMBtfBMnr* ii, 711. 
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poser, Johann Joseph Fux (1660-1741), is a unique figure 
in the Germany of his time. From the time that history first 
catches sight of iiim, in 1696^ he never ceased to be connected 
with Yieniia, where he held a mccesiion of court appmntmenti. 
Hli oompositacHis reach the aitoandiiig niunber of 405, and 
comprise eighteen operas^ ten ovatofUNy and other aecnbur 
woiks, berides 290 churdi works, toeh as fifty masses, and 
a great number of psalms, litanies, and motets. All these, which 
are still preserved in MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
are of small importance beside the famous Missa canonica, 
containing examples of every species of canon, or the three-part 
chnrcfa sonatas^ which are still to be heard in Vienna. The 
woik of his life was his famous Latin treatise, GhuAit ci 
PanuMvm, in which are embodied all the roles for the treat- 
ment of the ancient modes, and in general of the whole subject 
of counterpoint ; it appeared in 1 725, was translated into German 
by Mizler in 1742, and its fame as a practical manual of 
composition lasted till the time of Haydn and Mozart ; while, 
even in the present day, it has not been surpassed in its 
qpedal line. 

The bflnence of Johann Kuhnau (i65o-i7aa) upon the 
earlier devdopments of the sonata has been already refened 

to; his BiUe sonatas, a very early instance of programme- 
music, have been republished recently, and are of distinct 
interest and value, apart from the attempt to illustrate stories 
in music \ He was also famous as the author of a satire, Der 
muiikaHsche Quacksalber (1701), directed against the pre- 
vailing Italian influences at Dresden, and as Bach's pie- 
deoessor in the place of cantor of the Thomasschule. An 
interestmg acooont of him is given in 7%e PUmtifttrte Sonata 
by J. S. Shedlock, 1895. 
Johann David Heinichen (1683- 17 29), a pupil for a time 

* His complete clavier works, with an interecUng preface, have been edited by 
KmI IUr» «it paUidMd M vi4. iv. eff AnftMflir 
and BMctal (tpoi). 
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of Kuhnaa at the ThonuMchtiley waa one of the many men 
of the time who atudied jQiiaprndence aa wdl aa mnaic $ he 
puUiahed a manual of thorough baaa aa Neihei^imdene wtd 
grvndMehe Anweinmff, 9te,, in 171T, and in 1798 the second 

edition, called Dcr Generalbass- in der Composition. He was 
treated by an admirer of his ]>ook to a tour in Italy, where 
he stayed, mostly in Venice, for some five years, and in 1718 was 
appointed Court Capellmeister to Au^^uatus the Strong, con- 
ducting the opera at fin^ until a quaneL arose with Seneaino, 
He waa a fine contrapimtiBty and many of hie oompoaitbna 
are in the Royal lihiary at Dreaden. Hia coadjutor^ Johann 
Dunnaa Zdenka (1679-1745), had been a member of the royal 
Polish hand at Dresden, 'had probably the advantage oi 
instruction from Fux, and had also paid a visit to Venice 
in tlie suite of the Prince Elector ; he was second conductor 
at Dresden in Heinichen^s lifetime^ and succeeded him after hia 
deaths being named Church Compoaer in I735« He waa a 
prolific compoaer of aacred muaici and among hia maaaea and 
oratorioB are a number of fine ideaa. Another pupH of Fux, 
August Gottlieb Mufiit> haa been already mentioned in con- 
nexion with his book of suites ^ Componimenti musicali' from 
which Handel adopted not a few thcMnes; he was born 1683 
and died 1770 in Vienna, where he was imperial Court Oiganist 
from 1717, retiring in 1764, 

Johann Biinat Eberlin (i 702-1 762) was another very prolific 
compoaer; he waa CapeUmdater to the Archbiabop of Salzbnig, 
and one of the fuguea in Ida JX Tbceo/e e Ikight per POrgamo 
had the honour to be taken for many yeara aa a work of 
Bach ; Commerce Muriea Sacra eontdna aome interesting 
examples of his work; MSS. exist at Regensburg and Berlin. 
I^naz Holzbauer (171 1-1783) became musical direc tor at the 
Vienna court theatre in 1745, and from 1750 was Court Capell- 
meister at Stuttgart, where he waa aucceeded by JommeUi, after 
Ilia d^artnre to Mannheim in 1753* He broiight the orcheatra 
of the latter place to a liigh atate of peifectioD> paid many 
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visits to Italy^ became completely deaf in his later jean, mi 
left a laige munber o! compoeitionay among than 196 instni- 
mental aymphoniea, and twenty-atx moiwca. 

Joaeph Bonno (17 10-1788) waa appointed Court Compoacr 
at Vienna in 1739 and in a space of thirty yean wrote twenty 
operas, serenades, and oratorios. Bonno's colleag^ue in the 
post of Court Composer, Georg Christoph Wageiiseil (1715- 
1777), \vh& another pupil of Fuz, and held a number of court 
appointmenta ; be must have been an eclectic in matters of 
taat^ for he modelled his chnrch muaic upon Haaae and 
Scarlatti^ hia dramatic worka upon Leo^ and Ins inatrnmental 
mndc upon Ramean. He is a link with the next generation, 
for when Mozart, as a little boy of six, was playing* before 
the court in 1762, he played a concerto of Wagenseil, and 
aummoned him to turn over for him. Bumey gives an in- 
teresting account in his Germam Tour, i. 324, of a visit to 
Wagenaeily when the old man, though crippled with gout, 
had a harpdchord wheeled to him and played aeveral capcicdoa 
and piecea of hia own oompoaition 'in a very spirited and 
masterly manner.' ^He had sufficient fire and fancy left,' 
says Burney, ' to please and entertain, though not to surprise 
me very much.' It is appropriate that a survey of German 
muaic in the earlier half of the eighteenth century ahould atop 
at Vienna^ which waa deatined to be the centre of cieattre 
muaic in Gennany for many a year to come. 



CHAPTER XII 

THB 8TATB OF HUBIO IN ITALT 

Throughout the eighteenth centur}' the Italians were 
r^arded by the rest of Europe as the aiithori/ed purveyors 
of music for the educated world. Music wns their birthright, 
and, lookiDg at the history of music as a whole, we must admit 
that although the periods of artistic efflorescence may have 
been moie important in other countries^ as for instance in 
Germany during the long period between the birth of Bach 
and the death of Brahms, yet no country has enjoyed so 
ni:niy periods of musical distinction as Italy. Music, trans- 
planted thither from the Netheriands very early in the 
siicteenth century, took root at once, and Italy's first period of 
musical supremacy lasted down to the time of Luca Marenzio. 
During the second period, that which comes under considem> 
tion in the present ▼olume, its supremacy was less universally 
admitted, and we may say that in every branch of art we have 
been Matrliini; the sceptre passing from the Italian to the 
German race the third period,^ that of the Italian operas 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was almost without 
influence on the real art of the day, and as far as concerns 
creative originality in any branch of art that is of lasting 
importance, Italy need not be considered from that time 
down to the time when the taste for real music revived once 
&gmn towards the end of the nineteenth century. Meanwhile, 
throughout all her periods of activity or of inactivity as regards 
creation, she was the recognized source of musical execution ; 
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Italian aingen maj hm often found aacceaafnl rivals in the 
miooa countriea where they have speared, but their poaltioQ, 
as compared with aingen of other nationalitiea^ has always 

been at an advantage. The singers' practice, common in 
Gfrniany and England, if nowhere else, of adopting Italian 
names, is enough to show the superiority that Italians enjoyed 
in the estimation of the public ; and from the number of 
pkyera on stringed instruments who took Europe by storm 
we may form some opinion as to the reputation that Italians 
enjoyed. As was aaid in an earlier chapter^ the growth of 
Tirtuosity on the irfolin was doeely connected with the develop- 
ment of the violin-makers' trade, and the fame rapidly guned, 
and never lost, by the Cremonese school of n^akers. The rich 
amateurs who travelled in Italy made a point of bringing home 
some of the music of the nation, and as the art of engraving 
musie seems to have been lost in Italy^^ an enormous number 
of persons must have been employed In making MS. copies 
of the songs in the operas, or of the motets sung in the 
churches. Such copies, in their paper covers once i^aiuh-, 
now faded, are very frequently to be met with in the libraries 
of English country houses whose former owners made ^the 
grand tour/ Italy was so much the provider of music that 
the people had apparently but little time to enjoy it them- 
selves ; the best oompoaers were from tune to time away in 
residence at the various courts of other countries; the suceeas* 
ful singers were always engaged at some of the German 
theatres, or in London ; and the instrumentalists, once finished, 
made their fortunes abroad, returning to their native land only 
in their later years. A fruitful cause of the position occupied 
by Italy as the centre from which the other nations were 
provided with muric was to be found in the fact that cerbdn 
portions of the peninsula were in the posaesslon of various 
foreign nations; the interoourse between Venice and Auatriay 



1 Bmney, Tour in JVomoi ami Italy, p. 189. 
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between Naples and Spam, wu of the closest, and in a sense 
these Italian cities became centres for the diaaeminaition of 
music to the natbns whose property they were. 
In the eailier divisioiis of this book, the chief works 

of the Italian composers have been piisseti in review, and 
whether in sacred music, in operas, or in instrumental com- 
positions, they, or the best of them^ held a foremost place 
in the coarse of development of the art; they were as it 
were in the main stream of mvsicai progress* While in 
Germany there were many composers whose works would not 
come suitably under ooosideretion in tracing the main current 
of musical history, and while in France and England we shall 
see that many meritorious compositions were produced that have 
no bearing on the main history of the art, in Italy everything, 
or almost everything, that was of real artistic importance, has 
been abeady discussed in its own place. 

There are a few of the opera-writem of Italy who cannot 
be said to have exercised any hwting influence on arty and 
yet whose careers must be briefly sketched, on account of 
the great vogue their works seem to have enjoyed. As for 
style or individuality, it is at the present day impossible to 
detect any such thing in their works ; but Bumey {History, iv» 
547) claims for Leonardo Vind that he was the fint of the 
Italian writers to sunplify recitative and mdodf, and to call 
the attention of the audience chiefly to the voico^party by 
disentangling it from fugue, oomplieatlon, and laboured contri- 
vance. Vinci was born in 1690 in Calabria, and was educated 
at the Consenatorio dr' Povi ri di Gesik Cristo at Naples, with 
Porpora and Pergolesi, under Gaetano Greco. Two operas by 
him in Neapolitan dialect were given in 17199 and a number 
of his dramatic works were given with great success in Yenicey 
Rome, and Naples^ where his last work^ Jrioiene, vras given 
in 1731 ; his death during the run of this opera* is said to 

^ Bumoj, Memoirs of Mefnotas^, i, A later dttto cf dsfttll it givn liy 

florimn in lug Gmno StoricOt u a^a. 

MAULANO ti n 
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have been clue to poison. It contains the only song by w hich 
he was lit all itunous, ^ Vo aolcando ' ; he was receiFed into 
the oongngation of the Rosaiio at Formiello in 1728, and 
wrote a cdnaideiable q[oant%- of aacred nranc for them. Some 
of his iacred works were heard by De Broeeesi who deacribeB 
them as ^petita operas merin de M^tastaee'; elsewhere he 
describes Vinci as the Lully of Italy, and his music :i3 ' \ rai, 
simple, naturel, expressif, et le plus beau chant du monde, 
sans etre recherche.' It is pretty clear from these accounts 
that Vinci must have been an early supporter of that move- 
ment wiadti has been called the 'Zopf/ It is no doobt 
the simplicity of his mtisici so much admired by the coo* 
noisseuw of the time, that has procured the composer that 
complete oblivion which he now seems so well to have deserved* 
JSee Burnej'^s History^ iv. 547. 

Davide Perez, the son of a Spamardj was bom in Naples 
171I9 and educated at the Con^^en^atono of Santa Maria di 
lioreto onder Qallo and Mancini. He had an opers^ Sine, 
produced at the San Carlo in 1740^ and in the following year 
he was invited to P^dermo, and remained there, as maestro dl 
cappeUa, till 1748, producing four operas there. In 1749 he 
wrote a Cletnenza di THto for the San Carlo, and Semirmnide 
for the Teatro alle Dame in Rome in 1 750. Operas by him 
were given in all the important cities of Italy, and in 1 752 he 
went to Portugal, where he had a brilliantly successful career 
as an operatic composer and manager. His Ezio was given 
in London with great success in 1755; and after his return 
to Lisbon, where he died in 177^, he wrote a considerable 
number of works, many of tin in sacred ; of these the most 
celebrate<l m the Mattidini de* Mortij published in London 
in 1774. For many years he was as it were pitted against 
Jommelliy but in spite of his being admired ' for the el^;ance 
and grace of his melodies^ and eaqkressbn of the words ^ ' be 
was far behind his rivaL 

* Buroej, History <tf Music, ir. 571. 
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As his name suggests, Domingo Terradellas was a Spaniard 
by birth, but ranks as an Italian composer ; the other fonU 
of hia name, ' Terradeglias,' is no doubt due to the Italian 
ivfty of lepreKDting the Spamsh sound of the double L He 
WS8 bom at Baroebna in X7zi> was a pupil of Bunuite at 
the Consemtorio Saa Onofrio^ at Naples; many opens by 
him were given in Italy and two hi London $ the failure of 
his Seaostri at Koine {ij^l} 80 ailected him timt iie died 
a short time afterwards. 

Of Rinaldo da Capua (bom about 1720), whose operas^ 
\mtten for Italy and for the Paris Op^ra Italienj were in 
fashion between 1737 and I77i> no particulars are forthcoming, 
and it is only the earlier part of hb career that oomes into 
the period under consideration. Bumey (Tbtfr tii Italy , p. 285) 
says that he claimed to have bet'ii among the first who intro- 
duced long ritornvlloSy or symphonies, into the recitatives 
of strong passion and distress, which express or imitate what 
it would be ridiculous for the voice to attempt. The 
conventional aus of such composers as these are incredibly 
conunonplaces and nolilung can give a better idea of the state 
of public taste in the later years of the *Zopf ' period than 
the vogue of such things. 

In the eighteenth century, no country was so much visited 
by foreigners as Italy ; and as every one who visited it seems 
to have thought it necessary to publish his travels on his 
retuniy there is no lack of materiahi firom which a picture 
can be drawn of the way the musical conditions of the country 
struck those who were used to other surroundings. As in 
Germany, and indeed everywhere else at the period, music, 
other than the popular songs and dances of peasant^s, was 
either performed in church, iu the theatre, or in the private 
houses of the nobility ; the public concert was practically 
unknown, but the opera in all the principal towns was on 
a different footing from that which has been described in 
Qennany, in that admission could be obtained on payment* 
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Am a mk^ a oompany of gentlemea dnblied together to 
'finance' an operatic undertaking, and the acale of admMon 

for the public Bcems to have been remarkalil}' low. In Mon- 
tesquieu's Voyages, piibliRhed by Baron Albert de Mont^quieu 
in 17949 the famous French \mter^ who was in Italy in 172^9 
ghfOB many amuBing and instructiye detaila about mumc. 
like oilier French tAvdlen^ he finda the Italian etandard of 
dancing very inferior to the French, more espedudly in Borne, 
where he remarks on the prohibitfon of female performera on 
the stage. The young sopraiiist^j, of whom he names two, 
Mariotti and Chiostra, aa taking the female parts, were the 
chief scandal of the Roman stage, and, if we can believe 
Motitesquieu^B account, the picture of such a nnger, drawn 
by Balzac in 8arraiin€g is not exaggerated. The Preaident 
De Broeses^ who travelled in Italy in 1739 and 1/40^ makes 
many r ef erences to musical matfem in his Letire9 fanmUh-ea, 
first published in 1836, under the title of Ultalie ily a cent am. 
He becomes enthusiastic over the performances uf various 
young g^iris in the 'hospitals^ or cunservatorios in Veuice, 
the first of which^ the Pieta, had ^r a long time the reputation 
of being the best for instrumental music, wiiile the Mcodicanta 
possessed the best voices; later on, under Galiqppi, the In- 
cunbili was raised to the chief pboe for excellence of all 
kinds, according to Bumey^ A vioUnist of the fourth con- 
servatoiio, the Ospedaletto, named Anna Maria, De Brosses 
professes to admire more than Tartini — perhaps the fact that 
she was ' si fantasque qu'^ peine joue-t-elle une £ms par an ' 
may have had something to do with it— he oompaies Tartini 
in an interesting way with the French L^dair, saying that 
both have compaxatiyely little brilliance;, but exquisite delicacy 
and purity of tone. He describes how he saw ^ une jeune et 
jolic religieuse en habit blanc^ avec un bouquet de grenades 

* Bonuj, Tarn Ai ilUIri JfP- i6a-j, tad iti. 'YniM* in fh» Appmdix ti» 
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sur PoreiUe, conduiie Pofchestre et battfe la mam avec 
toute la grice et toute la pr6daioii Imaginablw/ Fkom this 
and many other passages in nmOar books it appears that the 

Itiilians were in the habit of conductiiiL!: churcli perfonnances 
only ; at the opera tht re was no contluctor in the modern 
sense, but the duty of keeping things togetiier apparently 
deirolved upon the maestro al cembalo, or harpsichord player, 
an official whom Maroello, in liis satife J7 Teairo alia Moda, 
reoommends to pnt out the candles on the haipsidioid during 
the airs (when the instrument is not required), for fear of 
setting hia wig on fire, and to light them again for the recita- 
tives. In lioiiip De Brossis went every Friday evening to 
the ' concert exquis ' given at the house of the exiled Stuarts, 
and he remarics that ' Prince Charles Edward was proficient 
upon the violoncello, while his brother, afterwards Gsidinal 
of York, sang Italian airs in the best taste in his boy's ▼oice/ 
He tells also a pretty story of his entering the room while 
Cordli's famous concerto, 'La Notte di Natale,' was going 
on ; and of Charles Edward's stopping it and directing that 
it should be begun again, for De Brosses's special benefit. 

At Naples he sees a very fine performance of Sarri's 
Partenopcy in which Senesino sings in such a way as to 
delight the French writer with his good taste and his dramatic 
actbn, although the public complained of his 'stilo antioo/ 
He notices that an opera, to succeed in Italy, must present 
not merely gorgeous spectacular effects, ])ut must include 
a battle scene in which 'deux cents galopins, tant de part 
que de Fautre, en font la representation.' The chief impression 
of his Journey, in a musical sense, seems to have been made 
by an opera of Leo's La FraacatauM^ given in Naples; he 
bought the MS. to carry back with him to Fhmc^ and, K propos 
off what was sud above as to the purchase of MS. music, he 
notes that it is only the first copies of the airs^ &c., that 
fetch the high jji-icts, for, when the novelty has begun to 
wear off, the work is less sought after, and the ease with 
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which other copies could be made, in the absence of any 
copyright Ikwb, diminished the value of the antogr^h or 
the eaily MS. For the music ol Peigolesi De Braeses 
expresses the greatest devot]o% and daims tlie sympathy of 

his correspondent on the early death of the composer- On 
his way back from Italy he went to tlic opera in Milan to 
hear some work of Leo, but fuuiid it impossible to hear it 
because of the noise made by the audience, 

'Ce n'est point assez que cliacun ) fabiic la conversation en 
criant du plus haut de sa tftte et qu'on applaudisae avec de 
grands huriementa non lea chants, mais les clumteun dte qa'ils 

paraissent et tout le temps qu'Us chantent et cela sans ^couter* 
Messieurs de parterre ont, en outre^ de longs bfttons refendos 

dont ils fnipj)ent tant qu'ils peuvent snr les bancs par forme 
d'admiration. lis ont des correspondants dans les cinquiemes 
log^ qui, a ce signal, lancent a millions des feuilles contenant 
un sonetto imprime a ia iouangc dc la sigiiora ou du virtuoso 
qui vient de chanter. Chacun s'^lance a mi-corps dea logea 
pour en attraperV 

De Bmasea has preserved for us a most interesting ooiio 
venation he had with Tartini at Padua, when, in connexion 
with the ever-recurring comparison between the Italian and 
French styles of compomtion, the great violinist said that the 

Italian writers gu\e all their attention to the airs, and put 
together in careless haste all that was declamatorv' ; he also 
oomplaiued <if the mistake which many of the instrumental 
oomposers made, of trying to write vocal works. have 
been asked to write for the Venetian theatres^' he said, ' but 
I never wished to do bo, knowing we& that the fingerboard of 
the yu>lin is not the same thing as a throat, "^valdi, who 
wanted to try both kinds of composition, has always failed 
in the one kind, while he has succeeded very well in the 
other,' We learn that the composers were very poorly paid, 
receiving only thirty or forty pistoles for an opera, beside 

I L'Jtaiie <I f a am, ii. 484. Compne tlao Bnme^, Tour in XUkr, 
p. 66 zMto. 
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what they might get by the sale of the fint copy of the MS. 
He notioea that the ItaUana aooompaay with an amount of 
light and shade that is unknown in Fhince; and another 
novelty to French people is remarked^ that of a concerto 

in which there is no solo violin part. The absence of ballet 
during the progress of an opera strikes him as strange, as 
well as the practice of sandwiching the acts of a comic inter- 
mezzo between those of the serious operas* He notioea also 
Hasse'a invincihle piejodice against French music 

The comparison between the French and Italian styles must 
be more fully discussed in the next chapter, but there are 
a few remarks in the Histoire de Mmique et de sea Effets^ 
by Bonnet (1715), which may be fitly quoted here. He speaks 
of the musical antipathy between the nations as ejusUng from 
the time of Charlemagne ; and^ while admitting the superiority 
of the Italiana on the scientific side of the art^ gives the palm 
to the Fbench executants for theur natural good taste, and 
the ^ execution tendre et noble oik nous exceUons, surtout 
pour Pharmonie des Instruments.' His disapproval of the 
basso continuo is probably to be understood of Rameau's 
* Basse fondaioentale,^ the vague tlieory of Avliieh may hare 
been, as we say, *in the air' for a time before the publican 
tion of the Nimveau Systhne in 1796 ; in his opinion it is a 
piece of unnecessary conceit to employ a key with many 
sharps in the signature. He describes a triumphal procession 
of Pompey which he saw at the San Salvador theatre at Venice 
as being something quite exceptional in its way. 

In 1769 appeared the valuable Voyages d^un Franc^ais en 
Italie, with no author's name, but the work of J. J. Le Franyais 
de LaLuide^i the eight little volumes give a wonderfully 

' The system of cross -references in vogito at the British Museum is so elaborate 
in the ciue uf this book, that it 8«eui« worth while to waru the anxiouii ituaruhiT 
who may with to eonnli it lhftt» even if he knowi fhe exact nune of the writer* 
he will be directed euc^xtsively from the heading ' Lalaode ' to those of ' Le 
Fran9oiH ' and ' I/O Franvaia/ And finally to ' FrDnchiiian»' Wldar whifih the book 
i« dal; catalqgaed, at it also ia onder ' Do Lala nd e.' 
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detailed account of the principal cities of Italy, as they were 
in 1765-6. He gives doe attention to the 'tpectade%' and is 
80 mumte in his rtatemgnts, that the reader cannot bat fed 
that he is generally to be trusted^ The enormous size of 
the theatre at Parma is of coarse noticed, aa it is by Mod* 
tesquieii and Addison ; it was not used for operas, which took 
place jTi iH rally in May and June in a smaller theatre, the 
prince bearing a part of the expense. From Christmas to the 
carnival 'operas bouffons' were given. About the oonditiooa 
of the Roman theatrea he ia in perfect agreement with 
Montesqiuea, noticing that the Soman idea of dancing eoo- 
sisted mosUy of high jumps, and that the prindpal dancers, 
like the singers, were young men. Of the eight theatres he 
describes three as intended for opera, the Argentina, the 
Aliberti (or Alle Dame), and the Tordinoni ; the Capranica 
was devoted to comic operas. At the first of these the 
audience seems to have been remarkable lor its atte nti vencae^ 
although the place was not very good aconstically. At the 
Aliberti operaa were given between Epiphany and CSamivai 
to the number of thirty performances, for which a sob- 
scription of from fifty to seventy scudi was paid for the 
season for the lx>xe8, each of which held from eight to ten 
people. The places were allotted by a masked ofi^cial who 
took the tickets at the doors, and the concealment of whose 
identity waa sappoaed to remove all danger of favouritism* The 
most popular composers at the time de Lalande wrote were 
'Galoupi' and Gluek, whose name first appean as 'Gloox, 
Saxon,' and, ia a later volume, as ' Glonek Sanon/ a version 
obviously derived from the way in w hich he is first mentioned. 
At Rome, he says that each musician gave concerts in his 
own house at the expense of those who attended them$ they 
were called ' Accademia.' Of Naples we are told that it was 
the great centre of music in Italy; a list of the eminent com- 

^ Bat Me Bumej's row tn ItcUy, p. 556, note. 
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posers is given, indiuiiDg CoreUi^ Vind» JomineUiy Durante 
(the last noted as 'pliu mmxA qu'eux tons en harmoum*), 
Leoy Pergolesi, Galnppi^ Pevesy TemukgUas. He givw a 
good many particulan as to the harbaious operation hy which 

boys were prepared for the career of sopranists, and says that 
it often failed of its effect upon the voice, so that care had 
to be taken that the boy showed real musical ability before 
it was done^in order that he might devote himself to some 
other branch of music if it failed^ Of the three opefa-houaea 
at Naples^ de Lalande tells us some curious things about the 
San Carlo (leboilt m 1737), wbere there were seventy bona 
belonging to the principal families, who are not allowed to 
get rid of them without the king's permiasiion, and are obliged 
to pay the impresario a larc;o sum each season. The season 
of operas lasted from the 5th of November, the f£te-day of the 
King of Spain^ to September^ there being four series, each 
consisting of twelve to fourteen repre s e ntations* He notices 
that the eminent virtuosi on the stage are in the habit of 
nodding to tbdr friends in the audience while the opera is 
in progress. The Teatro Nuovo gave opiras bouffons, ballets, 
&c., and had its chief season during the summer when the 
San Carlo was shut. At the Teatro de^ Fiorentini, op4ra9 
bot{ffbtu and comedies were given from early in the century 
onwards; all three theatres were open on Saturday and 
Sunday mghts, and eacb of them bad another day as weQ^ 
but no theatre was cfpea on Friday. Monks were allowed 
to go to the performances in Naples, but nowhere else in 
Italy ; only in Rome they might atteiul rehearsals. He only 
mentions three of the famous Neapolitan conservatorios, thc^ 
of Santa Maria di Loretto, the Piet^, and San Onofrio^ because 
at the time of hia visit the f ourth, and in some ways the most 
odebrated, that cl the Poveri di Qesil Cristo, had ceased to 
exist as a musio-schodl in 1744, when its pupiUi were divided 

* But Me BxuvefB Tour in Italu, pp. jiOl-j. 
aunLMD O o 
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among tlie other three^. These estabUahmenU were all lot 
the education oi boys* 

The operBrhouaes ol Temce are said to be four, San Benedetto, 
San SamuciU^ San CMano (the oldetA), and ' San Moyae.' By 
thu tinu^ the tiine of de Lalandei'a viaity opera had oeaied to 
he in tta fomer Togue hi Venioe; comedies were the most 
jittrMctive fonii of theatrical amusement, and, with Goliioni's 
plays continually before them^ there is little to surprise us 
in this. 

Another authority gives the numher o£ Venetian opera- 
bouaea aa aisc, omitting San Benedetto^ and mentioniDg San 
Caaaian«>y San Moa^ SS. Giovanni e Fkiolo, San ApoUmar^ 
San Salvatorey and the Oavallericza^ which last was more 

an Accademia (or concert-room) than a theatre. 1 ii the trans- 
lation of Raguenet's ParallUe, it is mentioned that there were 
in 1709 three opera-houses in Home, four or hve in Venice^ 
and one at each of the following t Naples^ Bologna, Milin, 
Leghorn, Piatolinoy Famuy Plaoentia (Piaoenza), Modeaa, 
Fbno, Todi, Genoay Turin^ and several other places* The 
aame amusing work notea that 'No Women are sufflered to 
sing on the Theatre at Rome or Dusseldorp/ 

la Addison's Remarks on various parts of Italy , published 
in 1705, Me find strangely little about music; his interest 
was chiefly in regard to librettos and the subjects of opeiti 
rather than the (^ras themsdvea. He notices the custooy 
which prevailed at Venice lor many years after hia tiai% 'of 
nnging Stanzaa out of TVmo, « . Tlwy are set to a pretty 
Solemn Tune, and when one begins in any part of the Poet, 
^tis odds but he will i>e answered by some Body else that 
overhears him.' From the way he attributes this liabit to 
' the common People of this Country,' it must be supposed 
that the custom waa not confined to the gondolien^ aa it was 
allerwaida* 

We have a good picture of the phuse the opeia occupied in 
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Florence towards the middle of the oentuiy^ In the letters from 
Sir Hoiaoe Mami to HofBoe Walpd^ printed in Doran'B lively 
txN>k 'Jfofifi^ and Mmmen ai the Court 0/ fhrmee, 1876. 

We need not atUich too much importance to his often repeated 
criticism^ 'the vilest musick that ever was heard,' for that 
kind of phrase was oommonly used between such correspon- 
dents at the time ; of one thing so described^ an: opera called 
Andtomaea (iJASh ^ public seem to have taken the nme 
view aa Mamij for there were only aeve&teen tickcta taken 
for the second performance. In this he notices that tiie part 
of Androm:iche was played by a singer named Bagnolese *in 
a black velvet gr^wn covered with bugles.' Mann approved 
of the opera more heartily in 1747, when Tesi was 'taken 
from iniroluntary retreat to act Achilles/ Some of the goasip 
reported by Mami is sufficiently amusmg, at for instance wlien 
he tells of tiie nunoar ^t 'Osflndli swean he will make 
EgizieUo nng out of tone' (nc, but the following sentence 
implies that it should be out of time), *He did so by the 
Astnia, and then publickly brat time to her, for which he 
was sent to Prison.' He refers, like so many other writers, 
to the noise in the Italian theatrea^ and says that in the boxes it 
was the cnatom to serve hot wappeta, the fumes of which came 
out Into the theatre* In one of his eariier letters he shows 
that It waa the custom to wait to begm the opera until the 
arrival of the royal personages : * The Princess went last week 
to the Opera ; made it wait till an hour and \ ; was received 
at the door by a crowd of Cavaliers; behaved stiffs and went 
away before the second dance/ 

Lady Maiy Wortley Montagu, in her letten from Naples 
In I747« confirms the genctal Impresaton that the opera at 
Naples is the finest In Italy ; at Verona she went to the house 
of the Marchese Scipione Maffei, a fairly important figure in 
the amateur world of Italian music, who set apart one day 
in each week for music, vocal and instrumental^ ' but no mer- 
cenaries were admitted to the concert.' 
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Of such an ^Accademia^ as thi% Bnniey says that thef 
"wm 'much upon a level with our own pmafte coucerts among 
gentlemen m England^ the peiConncrs were sometimes in and 
sometimes out*/ 

Of all the bjoks of Italian travel, none Is as useful to 
rmisicians as the Present State of Music iJi France and Italif 
o£ Dr. Charles Bumey« a book often quoted in this and the 
preceding chapters. The jouroey was undertaken in lyyo, 
and the hook published in 1771 $ it had such a success that 
Johnson confessedly imitated it in his 7W to the BeMdet, 
It was as a preparation lor his famous MiHory of Music that 
this and the journey to Germany were undertaken ; the result 
of the latter was the couple of volume on The Present State 
of Music in Germany , pubiiahed 1773. The History appeared 
in the years iyy6-ijBg. The Italian tour is in some ways the 
moat interesting of Bumey's works, lor he was in more 
complete sympathy with Italum music than with any other 
school, eaooept that of Handel, and could therefore convey to 
his readers a dearer impressbn of its merits. The time of 
his visit was considerably after the close of the period covered 
by this volume, and therefore his accounts of contemporary 
performers have not here been quoted ; but hia information 
concerning institutions, compositions, &c., of a past date is 
quite innduable to the historian; and much of the material 
that he gathered m the course of his tour, but ultimately 
omitted from his history, is of a kind which giyes modem 
readers just the enlightening idea that brings histor) to life. 

Nothing is more curious, in reading the various accounts 
of which the above extracts are examples, than to see how 
complete was the independence of one of the great Italian 
cities from the others $ and we can the more easily nnder> 
stand Mattheson's words' that not only do the styles of 
different countries differ, hut that a Venetian ndll compose 

» Burney, Tour in Italy, p. 91. 
' 2f9U-aiiffM99 OnJmier, p. 20^ 
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in a different way from a Tuscan, and differenUy again from 
a Neapolitan; while the Roman ityle is far giaver than the 
Venetian. 

The idea of illustrating: in nuisie the different styles in vojj^e 
in the Italian cities no doubt iniptlled our own William Corbett 
to write a set of concertos in seven parts with the collective 
title of Bizzanie Universali, He had some right to form an 
opinion on these styles, for whsa the Opera Band in London 
was leeonstitated for the prodaction of Handel's lUnMo, be 
went to Itsly^and lived there from 1711 to 1740, when he 
returned and issued these concertos. The separate titles are : 
* Alia Genoese, Alia Turinese, Alia Parmegiana, Alia Olandese, 
Alia Cremonese (is it accidental that in this concerto the first 
violin part is unusually elaborate ?)y Alia Ventiana (qu. Vene^ 
ziana? the work ends with a Furlano, a distinctively Venetian 
dance), AOa Todescsy Alia Modonese, PoUonese (no doubt for 
PologneseX Spagniola (beginning with a laraband}, Paduana, 
and Francesa.' The contents of the second book are 'Alia 
Milanese, Romana, Napolitana, Fiorentina, Bologiiese, Bresciana, 
Ceceiiana (sic for Siciiiana, as that movement is the second in 
the concerto)^Tirolese, Inglese^IrelandeseyScocese, Beigamasca/ 

[For further information on the opera in Italy, or rather in 
the two meet important operatie centres, Naples and Venice, 
the render is referred to Signor Benedetto CSroce^s ^I Teatii 
in Napoli/ a series of articles in the Arekhh Storieo per Je 
Province Napultlant, anno XIV, XV (1891, ; and to 
Cavaliere Taddeo Wiel's Teatri Musicali Venc/iani del 
Settecento^ (published serially in the ArchiviQ Veneto, 1891— 
1897, and in book-form in 1897). An interesting article by 
G, Boberti in the BMita Muticaie JtaUana for 1900^ p. 698^ 
gives many quotations from the accounts by traveUers in 
Italy.] 
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No Btndent of eigliteenth-oentiiry- miiaic ctn fiul to be 

struck with the constant recurrence, in the many books on 
the subject, of a compiirison between French and Italian 
music. A famous case is the story of CoreUi's excuse for 
his inabilit}' to play the violin part of Handera Overture to 
II Trun^o del Tempo e dei Dieinfftmno (lee p. 80) $ and 
there la hardly a miter of any coimtiy who doea not leler to 
the difference between the styka ol the two natkma. That 
there should be a certain amount of international jeaknny 
is only natural ; and the feeling would not be lessened 011 the 
French side by the remembrance that the foremost French 
composer at the end of the seventeenth century waa Lully, 
whoie Italian origm could not be foigottem The contratt 
once pointed oat, it aeema to have been a fulhionable ptusnit 
for the amateur who travelled on the continent, or who wrote 
with any reference to music, to emphasize his recognition of 
the difference so as to prove himself a thoroughly educated 
musician. When it is seriously analysed, the contrast between 
the muaic of the two nations comes to something very small^ 
aa for as it affecta composition. When it has been aaid that 
the Italian overture coneleted generally of a dow movement 
between two quick onee, while the French alwaya began with 
a slow movement in more or less jerky rhythm, and had a 
faster movement for its main section, usually marked either 
^ Gay' or ' Vlte/ with or without a final short section in the 
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original slow time, there is nothiug much else to say, except 
that there does seem to have been a difference in the vmj that 
fedtaftive was treated in the two coontries. The sharp de- 
marcation which was of bng endurance in the Italian mbaic, 
between the dry leeitatiTe and the conventional air, was far 
less strong in France, where measured vocal sectious in quite 
reprular rhythm were often kibclied * recit./ aiul ^^'llere the arias 
were of freer form. In no part of the eighteenth century was 
it absolutely necessary in France for the first part of emy air 
to be repeated after the middle section. These are the essential 
points of the difference of styles, and it will be readily seen 
that they do not amount to very much after all. Raguenet, 
in his famous ParaUhle, has a curious passage which might 
lead us to suppose that the French were timid in comparison 
of the Italians; ^Les Franyais,' he says, 'cherchent partout 
le douz, le &ual^ ce qui coule, ce qui se lie^ tout y est sur 
k mtee mode, oa si quelquef ois on le change on le fait avec 
des preparations et des adoudssetnenti qui raodent FAir aussi 
natuid et auan siuvi, que si Fon n^en diangeait point da tout. 
Les Italiens passent a tout moment du h earre au b mo/; 
ils hasardent les dissonances les plus irreguli^res/ 

In execution there were considerable difierences of method 
between the French and the other European nations ; in 
tinging, for example they are contrasted by Mattheson ^ with 
the Germans, in the words, ^The Frendi tlimtB may do their 
work ddicatdy, but they have not the force of the Germana.' 
Many other writers on the favourite subject refer to the vocal 
difference in terms which make it clear that the French 
voices were less remarkable for volume than for expression, 
and that they were often rather apt to get shrill in choruses, 
fiumey, who had indeed no partiality for French music, found 
the singers e?en more loud and vidcnt than the English 
ehoristen of his time'. For the French instrumentalists the 

* Nmtrtriift^cfes Orchetttr, p. aai. 

* Ttmr Ai i'ranc«, jpp. x8, aj, fto. 
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writers of other nationalities have nothing but praise. The 
orchestral players are spoken of as attaining wonderful pre- 
dnoii i Matthcaon ^ lava that their inooniiMUPable deciBioii and 
aceiomcy are doe to extreme bmiliarily witli their mxime, 
which they play alnuMt by heart, so that they would be 
ashamed to be required to rehearse as diligently as the Gennan 
players are obliged to do. The best players of the time were 
not above playing in the orchestra in France, but the Italians 
aeldom or never did so. 

On the whole, the musical characteriatica of the French 
nation would appear to be my much what they are now, or 
were up to a ahort time ago, when the new adiool araae with 
its preference for abmpt tranntjons, and Tiolent co n traa ta of 
all kinds ; their ideals were clearness, neatness, precision, and 
in dramatic or semi-dramatic music, expression was quite 
rightly preferred to the conventions of structure which, as 
we lately saw, ruined the Italian opera of the eighteenth aa it 
did that of the early nineteenth century. 

This pennanence of the national characteriatica, in which 
the munc of France is so diffmnt firom that of all otlier 
nations, was no doubt due in great measure to what may be 
called the musical 'Chauvinism' which has always prevailed 
in France. Ever since music became an art, France has held 
aloof from the general stream of ita development ; with her 
it has been no cosmopolitan moTement In which ahe could 
exchange ideaa with other countriea; ahe haa woriced out 
her own line of development for heiaelf , and haa always been 
content to know little or nothing about the musical history 
of the rest of the world. Fnmce is the strongest possible 
contrast to England in this respect, and it is surely the former, 
rather than the latter country, which deserves the reproach 
conveyed in our word < insular,^ Self-contained and self- 
satisfied, the French nation haa never wdoomed foreign 

* HeU'erojfneict QnhesUr, p. 221, 
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musicians as other countries have done; and if we mention 
Rossini^ Chopin^ Offenbach, and a few other inetances whm 
nmaiciBiie of loieigii birth have become the 
it may be pointed oat that they have only been accepted on 
condition of becoming adopted IVeDchmeny whetlier actually 
naturalized or not. The system had the qualities ol its defects, 
and the continuity of the French school, from the beginnings 
of the art of music to the present day, is no less an advantage 
than the hearty encouragement bestowed by the French people 
at kige to tlie nuuie of tlieir conntiymen. 

The donnnating inflnenoe in French mnaii^ more eq^eciaOy 
in tint oi the stage, at the bq^inning of tlie period covered 
in tbie veiome was, as has been eaid, that of LnDy. Am he 
himself died when Bach and Handel were two years old, eight 
years before his follower, Henry Purcell, his ow n work, with 
that of his life-long rival, Marc-Antoine Charpentier (i6^-* 
170a), and that of his immediate successor, Paical Colaaee 
(x639-i709)» do not call lor detailed notice in this place; but 
LuUy wia tiie founder of a long Ime of opefa-oompoeeiei and 
really started the tradition of French opera which has laeted 
to the present day. Beside the school of dramatic music, 
there were the nmkings of a great school of church music in 
the motets of Lalande and Campra. Michel Richard de Lalande 
(b. 1657) held the post of Siuintendant de la Musique under 
Louie XIV and XY. A chocister of St. Qennain I'AujDemiiy 
he itndied under Chaperoo« and when his voice broke he 
applied for admisrion into Lully^i ordicetn aa a vioiinii^ but 
waa refuted, on which he determined never to touch the violin 
again. Before long he became organist at four different 
churches in Paris, and on applying for the post of organist 
to the king, met with another refusal on the score of his 
youth, a refusal for which Lully eeema again to have been 
reeponnUe. He waa appointed teacher to the princeiBei^ and 
in 1683 he obtained one of the appolntmenta to the Chapdie 
Royale, four naiiUeiiimU§ being appointed to lerve, each for 

mmsm pp 
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three months in the year. These ofi&cea were subsequentlf 
united in Lalande, but the old arrangement was restored, 
at Lalande^a leqneitj in Campra beui|^ one oi the 

awutants named. He married twice, and died in 1726. The 
king publiihed the large number of motets which he wrote 
for the cliapcl at Versailles, and they appeared in 1729. Thejf 
are generally said to number sixty, and to be contained in 
twenty books. As each book contains only two motets, and the 
most complete collection in England — that of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge — contains twenty-one books, bound 
in seven Tolumes, the number of forty-two motets would 
seem to represent the actual amount of his work in this set 
of compositions. A preface by the composer's widow gifts 
many of the detiila of Lalande's life. From this preface it 
appears that the division of the duties of the gurintendant 
into lour quarters was made at Lully's suggestion^ and that 
the competitors for the posts were required to compose motets 
on the same psahuj * Beati qnonim.' LuUf of coune favoured 
hts pupil Ck>lass^ but the king preferred Lalandf, who wss 
chosen to fill the place for the first quarter of tiie year. The 
general impression concerning the motets seems to have been 
that the later works were more travaiUh than the earlier; on 
this account they were published in pairs, to represent the 
different styles he adopted; as no due is given to the date 
of origin of each pair, it is impossible (0 determine whether 
the first or second of each couple is the earlier. There 
is no very strong internal evidence, but as the first of 
each couple is generally the more elaborate, it is perhaps 
justifiable to regard it as the later. Mattheson's remuk 
about the French motets as a whole, that they were not equal 
to the Italian, and that they seldom let one voice sing alone % 
is singularly wide of the mark $ for the sob voice is used in 
almost aBi quite as f redy as it is in Eni^ish antheni% which 
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the motets reiemble more doeeljr than any other fonn of 
muaic in rogfut at the tune. Set wloay divided off frooi the 
mt of the work like tlie nmnbers in an oratorio or cantata, 
are unoommon ; but the ahemation of single voices, or semi- 
chorus, with the full choir, is constant. The great majority 
of the motets employ a five-part choir, including a baritone 
part in addition to the four usual Yoices. The accompaniment 
is usually for two violtna and basso continuOj but a third violin 
is not very unoommon. Two or three of the motets are finr 
eight-part or double chorosy and onc^ *Deus in adiutorium/ 
is marked 'ft deux basses.' The works as a whole have great 
dignity of style, and far more unity than is to be discovered 
in the average work of the Italians such as Caldara or even 
Durante ; the Italian conventions^ noticed in former chapters, 
are almost completely absent; and even the form of opening 
to which Scarlatti's name is attached— that in which the first 
part of the theme is song as part of the instrumental intrfr- 
duclion^is of rare occurrence. In a prominent instance of 
its use, the alto solo 'Domine, labia mea' in the Miserere, 
the number is headed 'recit.' The finest, or one of the finest, 
of the whole set is the * Te Deum ' at the beginning of book 6 ; 
the treatment of the orchestra shows a decided sense of 
colouring, and fkom the opening, in which trumpets and drums 
are used, to the dose, tiie work is one of sustained beauty, 
massive structure and great effect. As a rule, the choral 
numbers in the motets are laid out on such extensive lines 
and so amply develo])ed, that quotation within ordinary limits 
would give no idea of their nature ; but the following sliort 
' passage of the ' Te Deum' is complete in itself^ and presents in 
two places such boldness of harmonic inventiotty that it may 
stand as typical of I^Jande^s best work: — 
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SAAXTUS FROM A * TE DEUM.' 
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Tlin little erosuet ^hich apyx^ar a!y)V«evliin BOlW BO doobk Indloills MHM Usd 
of trill, probftbly a •hort * praUtriUer.' 
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At the liar hdore the | time Ixgamp the D of the tenor 
put aeemi if it must be a miepfini, more eipeciAUy with 
the figures f inclicsted above the bass; bat the way it is 

introduced is encdy identical the preparation of the 

same cadence in the last bar but one, where the figurea 
are the same, and, taking the two together, there is no room 
for doubt that the bold use of the chord of the thirteenth ii 
quite intentional. 

The motets of Nieolss Bemiera (x6<S4*i734} enjoyed a YOgait 
which must have been doe to their extremely easy» not to say 
superftcfad style. Thm is a story of his youth acoofding to 
which, not being able to get instruction in the regular wajr, 
he engaged himself to Caldara as a servant, and so managed 
to get a certain amount of tuition. Of Caldara^s influence 
there is in truth very little trace; Bemiers' themes are con- 
stantly lightiieaitedy and the nai'vet^ displayed in the doEiology 
of one of the motets in his second book^ published lyxj^ ii 
by no means eieeptional:— 

Sli liM . . . . . iUlMi r^.M •! n - u > «^ 

The first set» published ten j^eais before oootams a nombtf 
of sacred solos snd duets, with three motels for three fwoes; 
the second contains only one for three voices, the rest being 
for one or two. In some of his movements in ^ time, we 
meet with a curious system of notation, ^vhich seems to have 
been peculiar to France just at the moment, for the two most 
prominent examples appeared within a very short time of each 
other. It is that of writing, in f tim% notes of smaller 
value than minims as open notes, and thus elimin ati ng the 
crotchets altogetiier. Students of CSouperin's harpsichord music 
will remember the droll 'quatrieme acte* of his eleventh ordre, 
with the piece called *Lcs Invalides; ou gens estntpiis au 
service de la grande M»n*8tr>nd*s»' in which these empty 
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notes have tails like qiwvm or oeiniqiisfen. In Bemiert' 
second book of motets ooenit a psasage noted tlmmghoitt as 
fbUowa:^ 




The five books of mot^^ts by Andrt5 Campra were published 
far earlier than LalaiuU-'s ; the first book reached its fourth 
edition in 1710, and the date of its first appearance aeems 
to have been before 1699, the date given by Pongin, correcting 
F^tis'a date, 1706^: hia chronological place ia after Lalande, 
and the early appearance of hia moteta waa no doubt a con* 
sequence of their great popdarity. He waa bom in 1660 
at Aix in Provence; and in 1679 waa appointed Maitre de 
Musique in the Cathedral of Toulon^ finding his way to Paris 
in 1694. In bis sacred music the prominence given to the 
solo voice is remarkable $ he ia also aaid to have been the 
first composer who waa allowed to nae instruments other than 
the oigan in church music; and some alight feeling lor 
orchestral colouring may here and ttiere be diaoeined. The 
finest by far is an ' In convertendo * for six-part choir, with 
strings in five part* (referred to on p, 47). It contains 
a fine fugal chorus in five parts ^Tunc repietum est gaudio/ 
and a most dignified chorus in six parts^ ' M agnificavit 
Dominom.' For the moat part Camprafa moteta are for 
amaller combinationtf or for a sin|^ voice* 

Hia fsme reata mauoly on hia dramatic musics for in hia 
long series of operas, beginning in 1697, and only ending 
four years before his death in 1 740, at the age of 80, he 
filled the place formerly occupied by Lully, and preceded 
Rameau in popular favour. Hia first work for the stage, 
L'Europe galantt (in which were aome pieeea by Deatouchea), 
throwa some light on Uie diaiacteristica of the different nations 

1 See Grovt*! Oidkimm sf IftMfc SMi KiiiMaiii^ art. * Orapn/ in qp^ vol. iv. 
577, note 4. 
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M they were undentood at the time; Spain^ for example, it 
lepmented by a severe and pompont aaiabande; and it la 
rather curious that in the number representing Italy oceans 
as a prelttde to an air, a stnin of the jerky, 'dotted* st^ 
which is associated with the 'French overture/ as well as the 
* Scarlatti* form of opening. In a later work, Les Ftsles 
Vinitiennes {1710), occurs a scene between the Maitre de 
Musique and the Maitre de Danse containing music borrowed 
fiom 'noB plus habiles compositeurs' and from Lnlfy. The 
earliest of Campra'a dramatic works appeared first under the 
name of his biodier Joseph Campca, a double-bass player at 
the opera ; for the composer dreaded the loss of his ecclesiastical 
appomtnieiits if the fact of his writing for the stage became 
known. In 1700, he definitely abandoned the church for the 
theatre, was made director of music to the Prince de Conti 
and Maitre de Chapelle to the King in I729» and died at 
Versailles in 1744. 

Both the works Just mentioned are caUed 'baUcti/ but 
both, like all the so-called ballets of the time, abound In vocal 
numbers, and are in no way distinguishable in form from 
regular operas, except by the introduction of dances in each 
act* The only real distinction that seems to have been 
recognized was that the ^ ballet^ was not expected to deal 
with the adventures of one set of characters; in each of its 
various actSi or 'entrta/ new personages were generslly 
Introduced, and the connecting links are often to be found 
only in the general title. The ballet 'entr^' were generally 
four in number, while the acts of the ' trag^es en musique ' 
or regular operas were always five ; and as in each case 
a prologue was an indispensable part of the entertainment^ 
the number of acts was virtually five and six r es p ect i vely. 

Until we come to Rameaiiy the line of French opera-oom- 
posers Is not of very h^h Importance ; but it may be convenient 
to give a brief summary of their names and principal works 
in chronological order. Henri Desmarets {iGGi-i] ^i) wrote 
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Dkhm (169s), drei (1694)^ Thiaghu et Chmicl^, Les Ammm 
de MmmuM (1695), Ftet «l AdomM (1697), and Xet FHe» 
OakmUi (1698). As tbe lenlt of » iecift nnniage with the 
daughter of a dignifarf at Senlli, Deamaveto fotmd it expedient 

to go to Spain, where he obtained a musical appointment 
at the court of Philip V. During his absence from Paris, 
his Iphighue en Tauride vras produced at the Acad^mie Royale 
in 1704; it was a work he had not touched for eight ytutg 
and the anthoritiei^ in Ida abaenoe> had reooinae to Campim 
to make aueh alterationa aa were oonaideied neeenafjr* In 
Act i of this work there la a Tefy dedamatoiy air for Iphigenia, 
*Phant6mes dc la Nuit/ with a vigorous accompaniment for 
violins ; there is almost a foreBhadowing of Gluck in the shape 
of its phrases. Desmarets was especially skilled in his treat- 
ment of the Passecaille or Chaconne form, and the number 
at the end of hia Vimiii el Adomi ihowa remarkable freedom 
in dengn« 

Michel Flf^let de Mont^dair (1666-1737) waa a dia- 

tinguishcd teacher of the violin, the author of a valuable 
'm^thode' published in 1720, a double-bass player in the 
orchestra of the opera, and the composer of two stage 
worlUy as well aa of a nunober of cantatas and chamber 
muaic. Hia FeHa de *PBU containa in ita third *entr^' 
a double chorua in which the dweUera on the i^t and left 
banks of the Seine answer each other with excellent effect* 
At one point in tbe work the odd direction appears, 'lea 
Hautbols preludent de Fantaisie en C sol ut Majeur/ a point 
which would hardly have been left to the discretion of the 
players if the composer had not known that he would be in 
the orchestra to see that they made no miatake. In the pro- 
logoe to Mont^dahr'a J^hU it is anrpriamg to see that the 
personages are * ApoUon, Polhjrmnie, Terpsicore, V6iii8ylVoupe 
de Divinity febuleuses,' &c. The scene is the opera-houae» 
and these fabulous divinities are represented aa being driven 
from their usual quarters by Truth and tbe Virtues, who 
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proceed to install the Old Testament characters in their stead. 
In a chorus ia Act at the words < tout tremble decant le 
Seigneur/ there If a good effect of trembling, expressed partly 
by the wvry line whieh le iiaed in JLully'e liu and PnroelFe 
KStiff Arthmr, &c., and partly by a dever figure of dcm^ 
eendqnafen. A wonderful ndnbovr le introduced, and a 
miraculous passage of the Red Sea takes place j but the 
climax o£ the story, the meeting between father and daughter, 
is avoided. A ballet air from his former work is introduced. 
That Mont^lair was not unnaturally proud of thia woik 
appears from the freedom with which he Introduoea enmplea 
from It in the rerlaed edition of hia MUkode pour ufprmin 
la Jfnii^ife (fiiat puUiahed 1700), which iqipeared in 1736; 
it is a fairly valuable treatise on the rudiments with some clear 
explanatioHB of the commoner ornaments^ as well as excellent 
hints on the best \\ays of joining words to music and on 
declamation generally. 

One of the ' mouaquetaifea du Boi,' Andr6 ^-•^^^iw* 
Deatouehea (&67ji-i749X le«pt Into andden fiune ^th Ida Ihit 
opera» Ini (1697); ao great waa ita popularity that it aeemed 
worth while to Ballard, the regular pubBaher of works of the 
kind, to put on the title-page of Campra's L Europe galante 
the words ' Rcmblable a la derniere Edition d'lss^.' His TeU" 
maque et Calypso (^714) has some quite elaborate choruaei^ 
one for demons being especially good ; an alarming dream of 
Calypao^a la described with due effect of horror^ by inward 
runs on the strings in unison. His other woriv include he 
CmmawU ti la Mie, styled a ^eom^e-baHet'; AmaiU 
de Grece and MarthSsie (1699); Omphale (1701); CaUirhot 
{17 1 2) ; and a cantata * a voix scule avec symphonies,' 
called S6nUii (1719). In Callirhoi there is a pretty *air en 
6cho' in which the violina echo the trumpets with good cfiect 
The work by whldiDeatouciKB'a name waa loqgest remembered 
was the ballet Lu EUmaUi^ in which Louia XV danced at 
Versailles, in 1721, obtaining from the QoMdU d$ J¥aMee 
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the gratifying tefttimony that ' Sa Majeste daasa avec beaucoup 
de griuce.' When the work was tranaferred in 1735 to the 
•lage of the qpm in Fiam, the King*! place was taken by 
a bnit to wUch naioni oomplimenta were of come paid !^ 
Yarioas penonagea, among the rest by Venniy who remarka : 
'Destin, faitea-moy voir l'Iinage> De ce Mortel si semblable 
a in on FiU/ The fine air in the prologue in which Destiny 
utters the conjuration of fire^ and the pretty chorus *Paix 
adorable/ are by Lalande, but his part seems to have been 
confined to thcae two^ although he la geoeially accredited with 
having wiitten more of the work. In the second acl» that 
devoted to vraler, there is a chonia 'Nona pArissone' with 
running violin accompaniment, which it is hard to believe 
Mendelssohn did not know when he wrote ' The waters gtither, 
they rush along' in El\jah, The work has been edited in 
recent years by M. Vincent d*Indy^ who maintauia that the 
pnbliahed acoie eootaina no more than the akeleton of the 
^lftffff^ffpa^ ■n f* ^f ^!| and hse therefore amplified tf wm very conh 
nderably. A cfaaconn^ whicb the editor goes so far aa to 
compare with Bach, appears in a fisr more elaborate form in 
his version than in the original. F^tis says that Destouches's 
Professeur de la Foiie was often given after Campra's 
L' Europe ffalanie; and of the famous ElemaUi the section 
of File contuiaed in vogue long after the reet had been 
forgotten* 

T, Bertin de Ladoil^ aa he la calied on hie title-pages 
(c. 1680- 1 745), was MaStre de elavedn de k malson d^OfUans, 

and conducted the opera in Paris from 1714 till 1734. In 17 16 
his Ajax made its appearance ; it contains a surprisingly good 
declamatory air for Cassandra looking at the ruins of Troy, 
and another later on labelled ^en furenr pmph^dqu^' vrith 
very appropiiate accompaniment. Tiie catastrophe mnet have 
made conaidefaUe densanda on the miae-en«scbie vH the day» 
even in Fteie % the alnp in which A jax aaOe off is overtaken 
by a storm and wrecked ; he is seen to climb upon a rock^ 
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and from tbire he sings a song * fiircment,* which ends: *Le 
coeur d'Ajax n'est point fait pour trembler.* His tronblea 
are not over^ however, for Pallas, appearing above, ^ lance le 
foudre aur le Rorher ou est Ajax et la renvene dans la mer.' 
The Jtiffmeni de Paru (17x8) hai a veiy pietty' ^air de 
muiette eo xondean * with oboes and w^nt, iMnoons^ itringi, 
and an alto aolo. 

Of Jean Joseph Mouret (1682-1738), called *le musicien 
des graces,' no dramatic work ronKiins of any value or dis- 
tinction. Hie Ariane (1717), Les Amours des Dieux (1727), 
and Let Triomphes des Sens (1732) proceed along the familiar 
lines; the two latter workiy according to the rule of baUel% 
introduce new epiaodea and new penonagea into each aoene. 
In the fourth 'enti6e' of the work hat mentioned^ de?oted to 
the illustration of the triumph of hearing, the Shens* tempta- 
tion of Ulysses is defeated by the superior attractioiis of 
Orpheus, whom tlie traveller has very thoughtfully brought 
with him. In his capacity of Conductor of the Concerts 
Spiritoels, Mouret wrote aome moteta for aolo voic^ a ' CSantate 
Domino' for a aoprano, with ▼iolina, oboe> and flute aooompani- 
ment| and a more amlntUNiB aacrum oonvivinm/ lor two 
aopranoa with ampler accompaniment. A book of Omi^iBes 
/ranqoises contains some pretty things. 

Leaving Rameau for more detailed consideration later on, 
we come to Fran9ois Collin de Biamont (1690-1760), whose 
early cantata of Circe pleased Lahmde ao much that he oon> 
aented to teach hun. Hia Files greequies et romakus waa 
brought out at the opera in 1723, and hia Caraethree de 
PAnnmr in 1736. In this there are ▼arfoua examplea of love, 
fickle, jealous, faithful, &,c. ; in the last section the chief 
characters are Petrarque and Liiure, the former of whom is 
transformed into the river Rhdne with a running accompani- 
ment for viofina and bassoons oyer reitetated notes in the 
baaa* Biamont ia at hia beat in aacred muaic^ and hia moat 
amhitwua work, a Te Bemn, puUiahed with other moteta in 
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17$%, is modelled Ujpon ttue ifyle of bis nuwtery Lilande. 
A number of some intereit it a ' dooUe trio/ lor two gnmpt 
of alto, tenor and baas, at *Te ergo quaemmua.' Blaroont 

wrote an E8»ai sur les goiUa anciens et modemes de la musique 
Jran(^aise, published in 1754, in which he argued in favour 
of the older style of dramatic art, as against the tendencies 
which were then beginning to manifest themselves. 

The joint work of Fnui9oiB Rebel (2701-1755) and Fran9oi8 
FranccBiur (1698-1787) indudes ten openuk, a BaHet de h 
Pmx (1738), and a prologue Lb TVqphSe, performed in honour 
of the victory of Fontenoi, in August 1745, at VersaiQes, at 
ail introduction to Zilludre, Roi des Silphes, an opera which 
had been brought out at Versailles a little while before. There 
is more movement about their music than about that of most 
of their predeoeaaofs; in many paaaagea the violin part betrays 
the band of an acoompUahed player, and points to Fraacoenr 
as its author; he was one of the famous ' 34 violons du Roi/ 
and published two books of violin sonatas. One of them, 
in E minor, has been edited recently in Moffat's Meister- 
achidey and is a work of remarkable beauty and sterling value. 
He and his bosom friend, Kebtl^ were joint leaders of the 
opera orchestra from 1733 to 1744, then inspector of the 
opersy and directoi* in I753'i757. 

In Jean Philippe Bameau we come to one who may with- 
out exaggeration be called a master. Bom at Dijon, 1683^ 
he was mainly self-instructed in his art; his only visit to 
Italy in 1 701 was so short as to be of very little service 
to his music ; but perhaps it was no hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the art that it waa so^ for, instead of adhering to the 
stereotyped forms of Italian musicy which a youth so suscep* 
tible as he was must have been forced to adop^ be not only 
found a voioe of his own, but was led by bis researches into 
the science of music to the system of harmony which is of 
almost supreme importance for the later developnients of the 
art. This side of Kameau's work will be treated in greater 
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detail in the succeeding volume of this series ; for the present 
it is only necessary to speak of hia compositions. Before 
obtaining admiamon to the Acad^mie Royale he wrote L'Em- 
driaffue 17^3, UBmr^lemad d'Jrle^mn if 96, wad Samgam, 
the libfetto of iHuch lait was pvocuted firam Voltaire thioii|^ 
the Interest of Rameau's patRMiy La Popeluii^i!e. The per- 
formance was forbidden, apparently on the ground of its 
biblical subject, but the objection must have been a mere 
excuse^ for Mont^chdr'8 JephU was given in 1733. Kameau's 
first appearance at the opera was with ffippolyie et Aricie^ 
Vk 1735; he had to conteDd with iiian7 difficuhae% for the 
jkewneas of his style provoked loud oppositfon from a part of 
the avdieiioes and if we may believe the evidence of BoasBeati 
in the 'lettre d'nn Symphoniste ^ ses Camarades de I'Opera' 
(1753), the members of the orchestra took care to produce an 
unfavourable impression against the work by playing wrong 
notes^ and by other means. The foUowers of Lully declared 
}t to be 'bisane^ baroque, d d^urvu de m^lodic^' and it 
toolc a good many years to oonquer the entire approbatkm 
pf the puUic. Campra had the discriminatioii that was 
wanting in the rest of his countrjrmen, for he prophesied that 
the opera had stuS in it for ten ordinary operas, and that tlie 
coinposer would eclipse all his contemporaries. Th(^ ballet, 
Lt» Jndes galantts ( 1 735), had another doubtful reception, as 
the compoier admits in the preface to the ^lour concerts ' in 
wliieh it was arnunged for puUicataon. It is rather smpriaiiig 
to ifaid an Italian song introdnced by one who was aftervnurds 
to stand as the champbn of YVench music. With Cbtfer ef 
Po//tW7 (1737) the tide began to turn in his favour; and if it 
be jiot quite accurate to say, with Pougin^, that it ^fernia la 
bouche auz detracteurs/ it was from this point that he began 
to be accepted alike by the public at large and by the educated 
fniisidana» It would take too long to give a complete catalagne 

* AxVbeax Poagin, Bemmm: Emai narnvitdm awtm, 1876. 
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6t aU the ballets and f^teainovided by Rameau for the AoUUmie 
or for hia various patrons^ $ his principal works were Dardamu 

(1739), Za'is (1748), PyffmaHon (iy4S), an act taken from an 
earlier opera^ Platte, JVaw, and Zoroastre (1749), the last of 
which contains much of the music intended for Samson, La 
Frinceue de Navarre, written to a libretto by Voltaire on the 
oGcasbii of the Pftuphin's marriage, was given at Versailles 
with wondefful snocess in 1745^ and its mnsie was afterwards 
used in other works of the aame kind* Xer Surprues de 
PAnwur was first given by Mme. de Bompadonr and other 
notabilities at Versailles in 1748, and at the Academic in 1757. 
Rameau's last work for the stage was Les Paladins, 1760. 
Besides his operas and ballets^ Kameau attained a reputation 
which he has never lost as a composer of harpsichord music ; 
his two books of 'pitos de dsvecin' published in 1706 and 
1741 xespecttvety contain tilings that rival Couperin bimsdf ; 
the gavotte in A minor with variations^ the {neces caUed * La 
Poule/ 'Le Rappel dcs Oiseaux/ and 'Les Trois Mahis,' are 
excellent compositions j the pretty ' Tambourin' in E minor^ 
one of his best-known pieces, is taken from a rather more 
eUborate version in Les FStes d'Hibi, a ballet of 1739. The 
set of 'concertos' or chamber trioi^ for a harpsichord with 
violin or Ante and basi^ which appeared in 1741, ahow a 
genuine feeling for chamcteristic chamber-mnsic effect In 
Rameau, first among the Frenchmen, we find a decided instinct 
for instrumental colouring ; throughout his operas, nothing is 
more remarkable than the way he uses his accompanying 
instruments, and in many ways he shows himself a strong 
opponent of the various conventions that had been started 
by LuUy and kept up by his foUowen. For instanccj his 
overtures differ from those of aU the earlier men in that 
tliey sometimes begin with a fast movement, not of the 
r^pUar 'dotted^ type^ aa an unusually perceptive piece of 

TbBwmSmmt^ be referred to Pongin't iatemttng cMay jwt SMStloBad^ ssd 
to QroiaPs MNNHHfy i^fMutk omI Mrnkdom^ aft •fiMMsn'. 
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criticism may be quoted a sentence from the notice of 
HIppolyte et Arieie in *Le Mercure ' (quoted in Pongin'a 
EiMy): 'il a donn^ use muiique mAle et harmonienM^ d'uii 
caract^re nenf Nothing could sum up Rameau better than 
this. In bis search for appropriate nrancal expresskm, he 
did not always avoid harriiness of meMie m o re ment, and 
his airs may often seem to fall short of the grace of Luii^^s, 
for example ; but his ballet aira are always delicioualy fresh, 
and his treatment of the resources of the orchestra is masterly. 

While in early life he had to appear as an opponent of the 
old ichooly m hia later years he became the cbampioii of French 
nninc in the fhrnona * Gnene dee Boufibna/ which rsged for 
some 3reari alter the productkm of PergolesPs Senta Ptuhona 

in 1752. War was declared in a letter by the Baron von 
Grimm, refcrrini:; directly to Destouches's Omphale and attack- 
ing the whole school of French opera; pamphlets were dis- 
tributed in the opersphouse from the 'coin du roi' and the 
'coin de la reuie' reipectively^ for Mme. de Pompadour was 
on the aide of the French munc^ so that the queen ma 
naturally a supporter of the Italian comedians. The moot 
remarkable utterance of the whole dispute deferred for 
a year ; Rousseau's Lettre mir la Mu.shiue Frarit^aue, published 
ui i753f culminated iu the often-quoted final sentence: — 

'Je crois avoir fait voir qu 11 n'y a ni mesure ni m^odie 
dans la Musique Francaise^ P^i^^ langue n'en eat pas 

susceptible : que le chant Francais n'est qa'nn aboyement 

rharmonie en est brute, sana expression et sentant uniqaement 

son rcmplissnije d'ecolier ; que les airs Francais ne sont jwint 
des airs, que le recitatif Frauyaia n'est point du recitatif. D*oii 
je conclus que lea Fraii9ai8 n'ont point de Musique, et n'en 
peuvent avoir ; ou que si jamuLa iis eu ont une, ce sera tant 
pis pour eux.' 

There are many side refSerencea to the short-cooiinga of the 
Pbris opera^ which are of considerable yalue. We learn that 
the matruments were of bad quality^ that the conductor waa 
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placed with his inatramenta behind hira mstead of in front, 
that it waa cuatomaiy to make a loud ta|iping with the bftton 
thioughout the performanoe^ that the hannodca are badly 

filled up^ that the number of double-basses relatively to the 
violoncellos was too smaU^ and that the actor dominated tlie 
orchestra too much, instead of the orchestra dominating the 
actor and determining the time of the measure. 

Theae objectiona, like much dae in the famous letter, muet 
be taken with aome hesitation^ for it ia abundantly dear that 
Bmisaeau was not a very aooomplished musician from a 
technical point of view. His arHcles in the Encyclop^die were 
so full of errors that Rameau wrote a pamphlet, Erreurs sur 
ia musique dam VEncyclop6die (1755)^ following it up by a 
continuation to which Rousseau responded by collecting his 
avticlesiy with connderabJe emendatUms, into a DicliofiiMMre 
dt la MumquiB, publialied m 1764. The articles on the Tartoua 
pointa in dispute at the time are naturally very interesting, 
as, for example, that on 'Oumtnre,* In which tiie ordinary 
French overtures are severely blamed because they have no 
character in conmion with what they usher in. Under 
'Orchestre' Rousseau repeats what has already been referred 
to in speaking of his letter, that the Paris orchestra was one 
of tiie least effectire. The other writinga on music Isll out- 
side the period of winch this Totume treats; and for the same 
reason the only one of Kousseau's musical works which can 
be discussed here is Le Devin du Ullage (produced just at 
the time of the Guerre des Bouffons in 1752 at Fontainebleau, 
and in Paris in the foUowiug year). Kousseau, like all ill- 
equipped musicians, clamoured for greater simplicity than 
was in Togne ; ail eUlboration waa distasteful to him^ and he 
went so far aa to maintain that the ear was not capable of 
receiving two melodies sfanultaneously ; so that, as a natural 
consequence, everything in the nature of fugue was out of the 
qut stion. His opera certainly realizes liis own thcoru s per- 
fectly. It has charming melodies, and proceeds along the 
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simplest possible lines ; if there is no very great degree of 
dramatic power or of emotional expression^ in such a subject 
tlieie were perhaps not fequired. In his Pffffmalkm, pro- 
duced 1775» he tried the experiment of letting the ■peddi^ 
voice of the aelois carry on the action, with inatramenlal 
interludes between the speeches. Fkttgments of an opers 
Daphnis et Chloi were published in 1780, and the charming 
album of songs, Les Consolations des Miseres de ma Vie 
(lySiji sliowa him in some ways at his best. Even here 
there are unmistakable signs of his technical shortoomings ; 
in the graoefnl setting of BoUi's 8e tu m'mm, the opening 
strain is obrionsly in | time^ bat he writes it out in f , thus 
disguising it altogetlier until the attempt is made to play 
it, when its real rhythm is plain. 

Ab a figure of some prominence in the Guerre des 
Bouffons mention must be made of J. J. Cassanea de 
Mondonville (c 17XI-X773)» whose opera lUon et VAnrore 
(1753) attained a great sucoess, the partisans of the ^ Bouffons' 
bemg almost crowded out of the tlieatre. Before this he had 
given two less successful worics^ IM (1742), and Le Canuwai 
de Pamasse (1749). He wrote afterwards a pastoral in the 
dialect of Langucdoc, Daphnis et Alcrniadura (1754, m Freueh 
1768), by means of which he seems to have obtained the post 
of director of the Concerts Spirituela. Before describing this 
important institution^ it may be mentioned that Mondonville 
deserves to be remembered if only for his most amusing and 
successful Jtm ^etprii, a musical setting of the long-winded 
form in which the ' Privilege du Roi' appears in the puUica> 
tions of the period. It is all gravely set out in the form of 
a cantata, and was duly published in 1760, with parts for two 
violins, alto, bass, two oboes, and two horns. 

The Concert Spirituel was an important factor in the 
musical life of Vwm during the eighteenth century; it was 
founded by Anne Danican-FliQidor (b. z68i)j the ddest of 
the four brothers of whom the most cdebrated was Francois 
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Andr^ the famous composer and chess player (1796*1795)9 
whoie muflic llei outaide the range of thia Toliime, The 
concerts were given in the SaEe dee Snisses of the TnOeries 
on twenty-ffmir fixed days in the year, when operas were 

forbidden, owing to church festivals. The first took place 
on March 18, 1725, and Aime Phihdor conducted them, and 
for two years more. The motets of Lahmde were in high 
favour at these concerts, as Bume^ notices in 1755. By an 
agreement with Frandne^ the irapretarh) of the Cfpen^ Philidor 
hound himsdf to give neither opemtte nor IVeneh musb, the 
latter no doubt meaning music with FVench words. In 1728 
this restriction was removed, and Mouret was appointed musical 
director. The ^ Academic Royale* took over the concerts in 
1734, and Mondonville, who succeeded Royer as manager 
and general director in lySSf identified with the concerta 
until 176a; the concerts went on till 1791. The famous 
piayers on oboe and basaoon, the BesosiiSy father and son^ 
m familiar figniea to the reader of Bumey's touts ; they 
made a furore in 1735 at these concerts, and the organist 
Balbatre (b. 1729) was a prominent figure among the per* 
formers. Another eminent organist was named Calviere (1695- 
^755)} '^^o held the appointment of organist to the Chapelle 
du Roi from 1738. Although the fame of Francois Couperin, 
^le Grand' (1668-1733), remains to las as a composer for the 
luupsidMnd, he was a most eminent player of the organ, 
though he wrote nothing for the latter instrument. His 
father and two uncles held the post of organist to the 
church of St. Gervais, Paris, in succession, and he himself 
was appointed to the same place in 1698, being given the 
post of oi^^nist of the Chapelle du Rm in 1701, when he 
was also made 'CUnredniste de la chambre du RoL' 

Another famona ofganist and haipaicliord player, Louis 
Cfainde Daquin, or d'Aqun (i 694-1 772), deaerves a word of 
notice, if only on account of the characterlstieally conceited 
speech of Marchand, who, when retiring from the post of 
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organist of the Cordeliers, said to his organ: 'Adieu, ch^ 
veuve 1 d' Aquin aeul est digne de toi.' Daquia wrote a number 
of gnceful pieces for the harpsichord^ among which 'Le 
Cottcou' alone keeps its place in oonoeft-progianunes; some 
^Noelfly' a cantata, and other works are mentioDed. 

In conneadon with the Introduction of opte comique into 
France, the name of Antoine or Antonio d'Auvergne deserves 
mention. He wiis born in 1713, played the violin at the 
Concert Spirituel in 1740, and led the opera orchestra in I75i« 
At the outbreak of the revolution he retued to Lyons, and 
dlied there 1797* It waa in 1755 that be wrote the fiist 
genuine IVench op^ra oomique^ Le§ JVo^ueun, a piece re- 
sembling the ItaBan intermezzi rather tlian the productioDs 
of the vaudeville type. Among the more obscure compoeefs 
of opi ra^i, etc. the names of Bourgeois (d. 1750)^ the writer of 
two pieces ; J.-B. de Bousset (1662-17 25); Lalouette, a pupil 
of Luliy who died in 1718 ; Brassac (called Brissac in Bumey^s 
Butoryf iv« 607), who wrote UEmpire de l*Amom In 1755^ 
and JMmdn ei Hiro In 1750, are to be found In Jean Bcojanun 
de Laborde^a Emd nor la Miuiqve Jneimme ei Modene, 
published in four volumes In 1780, a book which throws a 
guod deal of light on contempurary French music, alLhougli 
it is of no very wonderful worth as a piece of permanent 
musical literature. Like his famous collection of ^ ChansonV 
the essay is adorned with very beautiful engravings. 

The *Opim Comique' as a theatrical institution, if not as 
a recognized form of musical arty began in 1716 under that 
name> deriving the nature of its entertainment from what were 
called the ^spectacles de la foire.' Its popularity soon became 
so great that in 1731 the Italian and French conudians united 
in obtaining its suppressiooj but it began again in iy%4. From 
1745 to 175a it was again prohibited, but after that date it 
increased in dignity, and throughout modem times it haa been 
the more important of the two operarhooaea from an artistic 
point of view. 
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The Cunoiui Tioloiia du Hoi/ wbich^thnnigliChafkt II's 
-wiih to oopy everytliliig Frenehy were tlie originale off the 'lovr- 

and-twenty blackbirds/ or * fiddlers/ familiar to every English 
child, endured as an institution and part of the 103 al lioiisehold 
until 1761. Of violin soloists, by far the greatest was Jean- 
Marie L^dair (1697-1764), who began his career as a dan<^ 
at Rooeiiy and iabeequently weat aa baUet-maater to Turin, 
where he had the great advantage off atndyhig under Somia. 
He waa never a very great anocett hi Puis, partly owing^ it 
may be, to his Itafian training; among his works, which 
include four books of solo sonatas, two of viulin duets, 
four of trios, and two of concerti, are many delightful move- 
ments, besides the hackneyed ^sarabande' and 'tambouzin' 
by which hia name ia preserved in the memory of oonceit- 
goera. 8ena0tf (x687"i73o) and Goignon (i7oa-i774) are 
among 4he most prominent namea off Freneh violinlati; the 
hitter naed to play dneta with MondonviDe at the Concerts 
Spirituels, and a quarrel with him about the leaders Jiip of 
the second violins in the opera band was the cause of Leclair's 
retirement and journey to Holland, on the return from which 
he waa anassinated. With them must be mentiooed the es« 
oeOent flantifty Blavet {iyQO^if69), who waa moreover the 
oompoier of a number of *apectadea* of email value. 

None of the French amgera off the time made a name for 
themselves outside France, and very few vocal soloists of merit 
are even mentioned in the books that describe the other con- 
ditions of music so minutely. Bumey is of course not an 
unprejudiced judges aa he was so hotly in favour of everything 
Italian i but we may gucaa that there waa a good deal ol truth 
hi hla obaervation diat 'the IVeneh voioe never cornea further 
than from the throat; there la no oece S petto^ no true poria-^ 
mentOy or direction of the voice, on any of the stages He 
speaks also of the process of deterioration through which the 
Italian singers pass after long residence in ranee, 

* ZbMraiiVatiM,^ tS* 
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From whiit has gone before, it ia quite clear tliat the French 
at this period were a distinctly musical nation, and that it was 
by their owa pecsozial and national cb&racterifitics, and by 
tbeir maintenaiioe of ideals of their own, that th^ music had 
>o little bold upon the leat of £uiope> Donqg the fiiafc lull 
of the centuiy tome of the operas oi Lii]ly>Gaiiibei^DieBiiaNl^ 
and Bamean were played at varunia German theatres, and the 
Germans seem to have enio} cd the simplicity and charm of 
iiameau before his style made its way ia other countries. The 
foregoing sketch has been treated in some detail in order to 
explain the kind of musical atmosphere wliich bad so strong 
and important effect upon the work of Gluck, and thioqgli 
him upon music in general. 
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TEE 8IATB OF MUBIO IN KNOLAND 

It is a more or less humiliating process for EngUshmen to 
turn from the musical condition of the continent to that of 
their own country in the time of HandeL No £ngliahmaa 
of the period bore the tmalleftt share in the main stream of 
muaical devebpmeDt which we have watched in its come 
in Geiinaiiy> Itaijr, and Tnanot* While Fiance atood apart 
from the central currenty m to tpetk, there was an active 
school of music within her frontiers; interest m things 
musical was exhibited by the educated classes, the discussion 
of musical question h was carried on no less eagerly than in 
Germany or Italy; and her composers had the chance of 
making themselves famous, if only in their own land, and 
enjoying the recognition of their contemporaries. The primary 
cause of England's sterility In music of her own was un- 
douhtedly the obsession of Handei. Firom the day of his 
arrival to seek hia fortune in the opera, lie sat down (no less 
homely similitude will serve) npon what hnd hvm a musical 
nation, and he acted as a repressing influence on the art of 
his adopted country until more than a century after liis death. 
To state this fact is in no way to hnpugn his greatness, any 
more than to refer to the hulk of the elephant is to nndemte 
its sagacity. This kind of obsession must he carefully dis- 
tinguished from the whole-hearted yet judicious admiriition 
of a greKt nuio, such as a nation may often exhil^it ; it has 
not seldom been found possible to admire a great artistes 
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work without imposing upon all who follow him the fatal 
altemative of either ilavialily imitating him^ and letpiiig a 
measiire ol succen^ or of guning artiatic independence al the 
risk ol Mcrificiiig every chance of worldly advantage. Such 
a condition wai^ no donht nncomicioualy, impoaed upon tiie 
"RngKA musicians of HandcFs time and long afterwards ; and 
no one who underBtands the facta can wonder that our claim 
to be numbered among the musical nations of the world has 
been almost universally denied by the modem continental 
^^fft^*"*t The foreign mundana who in successiye gencra- 
tiona have won fame and money in England have never 
hesitated to repeat Ihe aame BOfft of aneera that were in faahion 
when Mattheaon wrote his Ne$her qf keU» Oreketier, and aaid : 
* He who in the present time wants to make a profit out of 
bis music betakes himself to England/ In another part of 
the same book he has a comparison of tlie four principal 
nations in regard to their musical peculiarities. ' The Italian^' 
he aaya, 'exalt music i the French enliven it; the Germana 
strive after it; and the Engliah pay for it well. The Italiana 
serve mnaic; the French make it into a companion, Obt 
Germans anatomize it, and the English compd it to serve 
them.' It is fair to say, however, that he adDiita in the 
English a critical faculty, remarking that 'the Italiana are 
the best executants, the French get most amusement out of 
music ; the Germans are the best composers and workers, and 
the Eoglish the best jn^gea.' The firat he calls admirahk 
and ingenious, the second amiable and witty, the third ind^ 
fatifable and thorough, and the fourth equitable and ddicate. 
" It has before been pointed out that the English were considered 
to appreciate the music that was brought to them from abroad, 
and to be something better than mere stupid dispensers of 
large salaries to musicians. Still, the fact remains that the 
finf^ish music ol this period oonnta for wy little in a 
historicai record* 
It stands to reaaon thai even a Handel ooiild not have 
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impoeed hunaelf upon the public as he did^ or attained the 
•uprane poaitbn be hdd 90 Umg, if thm had been a flouriib^ 
log Bn^kh ecbool of oompoKii at tbe Inne of hia amval 
wbicb oonld bave held ita owii« There are many prodi that 
this was not the caae. The environment was most favourable 
fur ilia reception, since in the very year after his arrival, and 
at a time when it would be absurd to attribute to him any 
repressiDg influence whatever, the decay of the g^reat Rfiglith 
school was commented on in Arthur Bedford's famotu tract^ 
77^ Great AXnm M^fdekK The author loaea no oppor- 
tnnil^ of pdnting out the gnm unmofalily of the words of 
Isshionabie songs, of operstie librettos, of catcbeSy and in 
short of all vocal miiaic wJiaUver. As he gives ample quota- 
tions from the passages to wliieh he most strongly objects, 
the reader is often in doubt whether his motives were quite 
as pure as he makes out. But althongb we may not be able 
to agree with bim that all references to Greek or Roman 
divinities are neceasariljr Uaaphemoui^ or that the commonest 
phrases of love-songs are indecent in intention, his evidence 
concerning the decline of music is \ ery valuable. He naturally 
views it as a 'judgement' that 'Purcell was taken away in the 
prime of his age, and Dr. Blow soon after/ and though he 
does not perh^ succeed in convincing us that these great 
men were removed aa a punishment for tbe nalaon'a wickedneas, 
we may bdieve him when be aaya that *Mimiek declines aa 
fast aa it did improve belofe.' Em objectkma to tbe style 
of music that was coming into vogue at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century are better founded, and his estimate of 
the number of secondary English composers is a guide for 
which we may well be gratefuL ' In these eight Years psst 
there are alxmt fifty Composen of Musick : none of these are 
equal to tbe other two [PurccU and Blow]. Abont ten of 
them may be reckonM of a second Rank ; tbe rest are generally 

^ ne Gnat Almm^MmM,kji}ktKty,AxiLvt MlaedtCkmjg^ 
ol Bedford, 171 1. 
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flat and mean^ their Movement forcM, their Fancy strain'd, 
and their natural GeniuB aeema sometimes fitter for the Ckmreh, 
but coDD^peUM to «erve tbe Plaf-hou»e,' Bed£oid is an en- 
thraiasde admlier of the old school of Engliah catfaednl com- 
poeert. 'Our antieiit Ckmr^ Mmihk Is lest^ and that solid 
Harmomf fit Cor a Martyr to delight in, and an Angd 
to hear, is now chang-'d into a Diversion for Aihthis and 
lAberthrs, and that which Good Men cannot but lament. 
Everything which is ierious, is cail'd in Derision, The old 
Cow Pathy and reputed as duU and heavy.' In an earlier part 
of his book^ the author tries to pemade us tiiat it is with the 
definite object of making the 'antient musick' seem dull and 
heavy that the shorter notes have been brought into common 
use in other music ; ' The common Notes in our Church Mustek 
are Minims and Semihrrve.'i ; instead of these wc have Crotchets, 
(^vers, and Hemiquavers ; And as the quicker Notes increase, 
so the Design of tbe Compoier is that the other niay be sung 
so much the sk>wer, and consequently make the jtUieni Mwtiek 
seem dull and heavy^ which of itsdf is of a litf diflevent 
Natoie.' 

The struggle between the old ideals and the new is forcibly 
illustrated in the cathedral music of the period, the only 
serious branch of the art which was cultivated to any important 
extent by the English composers alter PurceU's death. It is 
by their anthems and services that we can best gauge the 
amount of real musical aUIity in the country; for in tids 
alone had a strong and genuine English tradition been handed 
down from the past. Operatic music^ before the arrival of 
Handel, was in so uncertain a condition in England, that in 
order to make a great Rpnsation on the stage a far stronger 
man was needed than was to be found among the Engliahmea 
of the early dghteenth century. The few instrumental compo- 
sltbns that were of native origin were confessedly modelled on 
Italian patterns ; the early harpsichord suites were but a some- 
what f lunt reflection of Purcdl and Bkiw, until the Hsnddian 
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initM on the one hand* and the ^lonataa' of Domenico 
Scarlatd on the other, were introdttced to the puUlc. OentatMy 
or sueoeeBionB of sin divided by ahort redtativcai there wer^ 
bnt they owed thdr origin to the country from which they 

took their title ; aod the single sonja^ that were issued month 
hy iiioutii ill the various iimgaziiietj devoted to tliem, were, for 
the most part, of extremely small value* In church music 
alone Enghuid had an independent vmet, and the noble tm- 
ditiona of the pait were adhered to for a conaidefable tune, 
althoiigh in varioua lianda it paaaed through atagea of gradual 
modification and waa brought more and more into c onfo rmity 
witli the weaker Italian types of sacred music. Of the Catch 
and the Glee, two forms of music that were peculiar to 
Knglandy a lew words must be said later ; in ahnost all periods 
they were employed by the aame men wlio reached lame in 
their churdi music* 

The name of Jeremiah Cburke it mamly connected in moat 
p^ple^B minda wiili the fact that he shot lumadf, it is said 
for love, in December, 1707. He had been a pupil of Blow, 
and he seems to have imbibed more of the Purcelli«in manner 
than any other composer of his time. He was successively 
Organist of Winchester Coll^ Chapel, Almoner, Master of 
the Choristeray Vicar Choia], and finally Ofganiat at St. Paul's, 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and Oiganiat, jointly with 
Crof^ of the ChapeL In a Tolume of haipaichord pieces, in 
which he collaborated inth Blow, Francis Piggott, and Croft 
(published 1 700), he is styled ' Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Composer of the Musick used in the Theatre lioyaL,' His 
first great success waa in connexion with the theatre, for he 
wrote incidental aonga lor a huge number of pieces, and among 
the BOiigB are some - of which the names are known at the 
prcaent day, thoqgh the plays in which they were sung have 
long been forgotten. ^ Could a man be secure,' which comes 
from a piece called The Committee, is a capital song of its 
kind, and while ' The bonny grey-eyed morn ' from The Fond 
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Husband (included in The Beggar's Opera), and * Lord, what 'g 
come to my mother/ from The Bath, have lovely tunes of 
great iDdividiiality^ he excelled in the composition of more 
vigorous tunes that are wdl worth being restored to popular 
vqgne* A stirriiig song in honour of St Qmrgt^ 'Twdve 
hundred years at least/ and 'A Health to the Imperialista, or 
an Invective Ode on the treachery of the Elector of Bavaria * 
evidently were considered good enough to reappear in the 
1700 collection as a ^Serenade' and 'March' respectively* 
The latter has so fresh a rhythniy and beauty of so dis- 
tinctively English a cast, that 00 apology Is needed lor 
introducing it here $ the vocal veakm, which may have appeared 
later than the instrumental, is printed without any bass, and 
presents various minor alterations ; only its first half is here 
given^ but the march is given entire 
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Another set of CMe$ Le9mm» for Harptitkordy printed, 
after Clarke's death in 171 1, contains a number of pieces 
making up several suites ; but there is little or nothing to 
distinguish them among collections of the kind. Clarke't 
anthems show HO great power of tuttained inyention, and his 
clioffal nnmbm aie of compaimtiveLy aUglil intcntt; the ^vene' 
portion^ nuie ctpedaUy thoee for alto^ tenor^ and faai^ aie 
for ihe moat part cxprearife, maitcriy in design, and aineere 
in expression. In ' I will love thee, O Lord, my strength,' first 
printed in the second edition of Playford's Harmonia Sacra, 
one of the three included by Boyce in his Cathedral MusiCy 
he introduces the wavy line above the voice-parts^ at the words 
'The earth tremUed,' which PurceU had in time past borrowed 
from Lolly. 'Bow down thine ear' and 'The Lord is full 
of compassion/ though not chosen by Boyce, are finer than 
anything he gives ; in both the voices are handled with a good 
deal of effect of a characteristic kind. 

It is interesting to watch the gradually increasing frequency 
with which the composers of this period employ the veiy 
mesgre ca^edient of letting two highly pitched voices sing in 
unTacying aoocesBona of thirda above a baas} if CSarlie ia not 
CDtiidy free firom the habitual least he addom lets hia tUida 
be sung by voiees higher Hian an alto and a tenor, ao tiiat 
the gulf between the two florid parts and the bafts is not aa 

MAITUIIO T t 
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wide as with the Italians, who started the practice. In William 
Croft (1678-1727), who was Clarke's colleague at the Chapel 
Royal, another contributor with him to the set of harpsichord 
pieces already mentioned, the first Organist of Saint Anne's, 
Westminster, and Blow's successor as Organist of Westminster 
Abbey and Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal, 
passages of this kind are found far more often than in Clarke's 
works; they disfigure many of the beautiful anthems which 
were written for the various state ceremonies for which he 
had to compose music during the reigns of Anne and George I. 
In the fine eight-part anthem for the thanksgiving after 
Blenheim, ^ I will give thanks,' he does no more than Clarke 
had done; and the eight-part chorus at the end of the work 
is of imposing effect. In 'Praise the Lord, O my soul' 
two little organ interludes occur in which the full-blown con- 
vention is seen in all its bareness. The effect of the fine fugal 
opening of *We will rejoice in Thy salvation' (17 18), and 
the massive closing chorus, are oddly at variance with the 
style of the ' verse,' although the inevitable thirds are not quite 
continuous, and are given to the alto and tenor. In one of 
his latest anthems, 'Give the King Thy judgements' (1727), 
the five-part chorus at the end — a number of great dignity in 
other respects — is full of these meaningless twitterings in thirds, 
which occur between every possible pair of voices. One of 
Croft's noblest works is the chorus 'Where, mighty Anna, 
will thy glories end ? ' in the first of two odes on the peace of 
Utrecht, which were written by way of exercise for his degree 
of Mus. D., which he took at Oxford in 1713. The overtures 
to the two odes are more or less on the French pattern, having 
a fugal allegro for their main attraction ; both are scored with 
some knowledge of orchestral effect, and were published 
together, as Musicus Apparatus Academicus. In 1724 he 
published two volumes of sacred music, containing thirty 
anthems and his famous ' Burial Service ' ; part of the latter 
is by Purcelly and in a characteristic preface Croft takes it for 
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gnmted that the leMon why PmelFf aettiiig of the ieiifiiicc» 
liaftbeenietemed 'wiU beoMoiis toe^eijAit^ Intheaune 
preface it is itated tliat the book Is the first foB score engraved 

on ])l:ite8. Two of the anthems have orchestral accompani-* 
111 cut ; some, such as * O Lord, rebuke me not/ * O Lord God 
of my salyatioD/ and ^ Hear my prayer/ show little or no 
influence but that of the most dignified school of the past^ 
while in many of the others appear the inooQgniities to wliich 
fefeienoe haa already been repeatedly made^» At one point 
in his career Croft seems to hm oome near to touch the main 
stream of European music, although quite unconsciously. The 
hjrmn-tune called 'St. Anne's/ which appeared mth Croft's 
name as author in a collection published 1708, has so re- 
markable an identity in its first line with the theme of Bach'a 
great organ fugue in £ flat, published in the third part of the 
CUnkrdtwiff about 1739, that the fugue is known to all 
English organists as 'St Amicus fqgne.' No attempt seems 
to have been made to disoo?er whether the English h3nnn»tun# 

or the book in which it appeared was known to Bach^ but as 
it is only comparatively recently that the origin of the name 
* Suites anglaises' waa made dear^ there is good reason to 
hof% that some evidence on n point of at least equal interest 
may some day be found* 

As compared with the mote dignified strains of CUvke and 
Croft, the diurdi music of John Wddon (1676-1736) must 
appear as ' flimsy ' ta the reader of the present day as it did 
to Burney ; a vein of rather sugary melody runs through it, 
the choral portions are reduced to a minimum, and it is clear 
that he liked nothing better than to give an accomplished 
dnger passages to show off his ezecutiony whether in such 
solo anthems as were published under the title of ^Dtvme 
Harmony' and intended for a smger named Elford^ or in the 
farious songs written in pbyi^ or to be 'perlonned att his 

* 8m s long ootioe of tbete apthgmi ia Bnrnciy'i Butory q^JCmm* ui* 6o^-^iu 
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Consort in York Buildings/ A four- part anthem^ 'In Thee, 
O Lord/ in Boyce's collection is the most solid piece of his 
viitiiig that is cKtsnt; mmL it is curious to think that such 
s man should have been a pnpil of Pnrodl, and should have 
won ths first prize in the cdcbratcd competition for the aetttnf 
of CongrevcPs masque, T%e JUjpwswal of Pari$, Wddon was 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Koyal^ succeeded Blow as Orgnnist 
of the Chapel, was the Organic of St. Bride's^ Fleet Street, 
and 3t» Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

James Qoldwin, or Golding (d. 17 19) is known to modem 
stodenta of cathedral mosic by his six-^part anthem, *l have 
aet God ahrayabcCore mc^' printed in BoyoePa eDlleetion» and 
hjr two aalhemi in the cdlleeliona of Page and Anioldy hot 
many more are extant in MS. such as those in the library of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; 
and the Tudway collection in the British Museum. He was 
a pupil of Dr. William Child, whom he succeeded as Organist 
of 8U Qeoige's Chapd» Windsor, In 1697. Boyee's opimon 
ia foUf endoned by Bunwy, tiiat Gddwin had femarikable 
comiage in liannonie tmnsitioiw^ anticipating tlie efleela of 
a Uta* time. 

The one English composer of the period ^^ho undoubtediy 
deserves the honour of being mentioned in the same breath 
with the great masters of the continent is Dr. Maurice Greene 
(c. 1696-1755)9 a man who, in moie favomalde snmrandli^ 
would have attained an Emropean cdebrily. WiHi mofe 
indindnslity than any of his EngHsh oontemporariea^ he 
possessed a tme and praetlcal admiradon for the style of the 
older church composers, and contrived to solve the problem 
of combining it with the more modern modes of expr^sion 
with more success than might have been esqpected. Such 
a combination, to^ our ears, cannot fail to oonvey some hint 
of incongr ui ty , and Gieene'a veiy edectidsm may have been 
a sobsidlaiy reason for the brevity of his fsme. A pupil of 
Chailea King and Richard Brind, he waa suooesaively Organist 
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of St. DaMtaiiViii-the-Weity St. Andrew^t Holboiii, and 
St, PmiPs (1718). His later appointmenta were thoae of 

Organist and Composer of the Chapel Royal^ Professor of 
Music at Cambridge, and Master of the King's Band of 
Music. He thus united in himself all the most impjirtant 
musical oMces of the country. From all contemporary 
aooonnta, Greene's character had tiaita in it that were 
leaa than wholly admiiahle. He was strongly attiacted to 
' Handel and Ua mniie at the thne of that master'a anM 
In England I and, even before he got the appointment of 
Organist of St. Paul's, used his influence to get permission 
for Handel to play upon the organ there. Not seeing any 
necessity for taking sides in the famous rivalry between Handel 
and Bononciniy Greene kept up an intimacy with the latter 
which naturally made Handel furious. So far there was 
nothmg blamewoffthy In Greene^a oondoct} bnt irfien It came 
to helping Boooodni to pahn off Lotd'a madrigal upon the 
Academy of Ancient Music as his own, Greene lost much 
of his influence with the musicians. He founded a concert 
society with the boys of the Cathedral Choir, at the Devil 
Tavern in Fleet Street ; and it is a small proof of the idolatry 
paid to Handel^ that hia obvious and singularly undiverting 
witticiam on the ciicnmatanoe that ^Br. Greene haa gone to 
the Devil' should have been preacwcd and handed down wHh 
the utmost reverence, as If H were something worthy of the 

honour. Not many years afterwards^ in 1738, he helped 
to found the Royal Society of Musicians, a charitable insti- 
tution which is still carrying on a good work. The small 
fortune he received in 1750^ In the shape of an estate in Essex, 
was indhrectly of great advantage to English mnak^ for he 
spent his later years in collecting and editing the huge 
nnmber of oervloea and anthema which, after hia death, were 
brought out by Bo3rce as Cathedral MuHc (1760-1778), and 
in which, by his own desire, nothing of his own appears. 
Greeners moat important works are, first, a setting of Pope's 
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Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, written for the occasion when, bein^ 
appointed Professor at Cambridge, be accumulated the degrees 
of bachelor and doctor of music. A duet from this, given 
in aoofe in Hawkins's JMorff, is a good example of the 
ftming style of the composer^s eailier wihings. In mvnia 
CTHectiflns oi ofgan Tohmtsries and haipndiofd lessons the 
author's skill in tiie solid style of the past is dearif diiK 
played ; his paraphrase, the ^ Song of Deborah ' is stated 
on good authority to have suggested the subject of HandeFs 
oratorio^ and it is not impossible that iiis ' Jephtha' (1757)9 
may hare been honoured in the same whj, though in this 
case Handel's work did not appear tiE fourteen yean after 
GieenePs. Thaagh such beautiful songs as 'Qo, Rose' 
(printed in the ffarmcmeon, voL !▼•) and the various other 
solos and cantatas, tell of fine musical invention, Greene's 
grciitcst work is undoubtedly his collection of Forty Select 
Anthems in Score, published 1743. Of these, the fine ^God 
is our hope and strength' and some others, keep their place 
in modem use in the compaiatively few cathedrals where solid 
dnueh music is still loved and practised; ' I wiQ sing d Thy 
pomr/ dap your hands/ and 'Lord, let me know mine 
end/ are more or less familiar to the student of our cathedral 
music, and the splendid *Lord, how long wilt Thou be angry* 
shows how thoroughly Greene had assimilated the best tra- 
ditbns of the past, even if he sometimes allowed himself 
a certain harmonic freedom which no doubt pmolwd the 
remaric that he knew but little of the theoiy of music In 
lus *Lordy let me know mine end/ a aolenm match meainre 
of four crotchets in common tmie is kept up witiiout cessation 
throughout, with splendid effect Instances are only too 
common in which he adopts the practice spoken of abo\T 
of letting two voices wander about in thirds above an unin> 
teresttng bass ; perhaps the woist specimen of his work in 
this way is the Christmas antbem, 'Bdiold» I bring you 
glad tidings' in wMdi the two sopnno parts iddom move 
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in any other interval than thirds. The other oonventional 
trick of the Italian mal otHnpoaen^ tiiat to whidi ScarialtPa 
name baa been generaUy attached^ and which conaiitB of 
giving to the voice the Ibat part of the ttrain^ as it were in 

the introduction, has evidently become a recognized tradition 
in England by this time ; in the anthem * Thou, O God, art 
praised in Sion,* the alto solo ' Blessed is the man ^ has an 
asterisk at the end of the second bar of the prelude, indicating 
a point from which a repeat is to be made after the first 
phrase — a fragment of less than three bars — has been sung. 
Greene^ it la worth noting, la the one English organist of 
the time who was thought worthy of the signal honour 
of being mentioaed by Mattheson j see his VoUkommmer 
Capeiimeisler, p. 479. 

Greene's sometime apprentice, William Boyce (1710-1779), 
claims notice m this place, out of chronological order, because 
he continued Greene's work as a collector of the glorious 
compositions of the English church. He was Organist of 
St. Peter's, Vere Street (as it is now called}^ and subse- 
quently of St. Michael's Comhill, succeeding Kelway who 
had gained the post in a competition in which Boyce w^is 
one of the candidates. He conducted the Festivals of the 
Three Choirs from 1737 for several years; in 1755 he suc- 
ceeded Greene aa Master of the King's Band of Musidana 
and Condnctor of the Festivab of the Sona of the deigy. 
He was made Oiganiafe of the Ghapd Ro^ in 1758, and in 
the same year was compelled to retire from public life, owing 
to increased deafness. Ills career extends beyond the limits 
of this volume, but his earlier and more important works come 
just within its scope. His best-known anthem at the present 
day is the solid and dignified ' O where shall wisdom be found'; 
in his fuU anthem for eight foioesy 'O give thanks^' occur 
the fashionable flourishes in thirds between each pair of voices* 
Scarcely less funous in its own time was the anthem 'Blessed 
is he that cooaidereth the sick/ written for the Festival of the 
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Sons of the Clergy, and regularly performed there for many 
years* The celebnited duet Here shall soft charity' was 
originaUy part of an ode written for the benefit of the Leioesta 
Infinnaiyt it was alwayi introduced into the anthem, and 
ma ita moat popular poftioo ; it haa foy Btde veal intenaly 
but la amooCUf and flowini^ written. The fiigai dionia at 
the beginning, and the treatment of the overtoiey on a patten 
copied from the French, deserve mention. This, and the 
mle and anthem performed at Cambridge for the installation 
of the Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor, in 1749, show some 
skill in orchestral writing, and some feeling lor oolotv. Hia 
twelve aooataa for two violina printed in 1745 were popohr 
for many yeafs» and some of the omtuica to his odca^ 
were mduded in the Sjfn^himiet that were iaaoed 

after his death. Among his regular anthems for ordinary 
use, by far the finest is 'By the waters of Babylon,' a noble 
piece of work, in the * verse' portions of which the com- 
poser seems to have resisted with great success the prevailing 
fashion for writing in thirds* The aerenata 'Solomon' was 
branght out in 1743^ and was very suc ce s s ful and popular 
lor a long time. A Icai creditable performance waa the 
adffition of various *imp wm gnents* to the celdirBled TV Detm 
and Jubilate of Purcell, the beauty and dignity of which waa 
obscured by them for many yeara. 

The last anthem-writer of any note who belongs to tins 
period^ Jamea Narea (17 15-17 83), would seem to have heesi 
oppressed by the preraiUng taste in church musics for his 
fugues with introductoiy Toluntariea show considerable con* 
trapuntal akiDj though meaningless ilouiulies are loo often 
brought in at the end. The Royal Pastoral^ a work which 
from internal evidence must have been \vritten to celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of the marriage of Frederick, Prince 
of Walesy and is therefore pretty accurately dated 1742, has 
n fine five-part chorus in solid styie at the end of the fina 
part. One ol his anthem^ 'Gall to xemembiaiio^' In five 
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ptrts bas some dignity^ but Bis tmtmeiit of the solo voices, 
as for example, tlie two sopranos in 'By the waters of 

Babylon * and the three sopranos in * God is our hope/ shows 
how far he had ^one in practice from the ideals of the older 
days. As a man of mediocre attainments may sometimes, as 
though by accident, light upon a fine idea and cany it out 
with an ainlity that is vainfy sought for m the test of his 
productions^ Narss would have had a daim to the veneraftioii 
of aQ who have an ear for murieal beauty, if he had written 
nothing but the catch, *Wilt thou lend me thy mare/ and 
the following 'lesson' for the harpsichord. The poignant 
expression of the first movement and the delicious freshness 
and gaie^ of the second, are almost worthy of Bach, 
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Hit oigBii Tolimtaries oonfonn to a"type familiar at the 
timey one employed by » few compoieiB who deaem to be 
mentioned ; though the Whole Book of P$alm$ of John 

Travers (d. 1758) is nothing but a set of short and very 
poor aiitlienis, set to a paraphrase, his XII Voluntaries for 
organ or harpsichord, published after his deaths coDtaios some 
good worlc, and exhibits the usual arrangement with tegtad to 
atopa hk Togue at the time* Each voluntary seta out with 
a movement of more or leaa solemn character, headed 'dia- 
pason,' and most of them have a brisk section labdlcd 
'Cornet/ followed by a flourish for * Trumpet/ Traverses 
name has been preserved less by these than by his canzonets, 
of which several, such as ' I, like a bee,' ^ Haste, my Nanette,' 
and ^When Bibo thought fit from the world to depart,* 
remained in vogue for convivial use for many yean. They 
show much skill in the interweaving of tiie parlay whidi are 
generally two. Joseph Kdway (d. 1782) was so skilful sa 
extemporaneous player that Handel was much struck by lus 
performances ; his published sonatas for harpsichord have 
no great merit, and generally consist of two quick movements 
divided by a slow section, which almost always ends with 
a flourish. The organ pieces of his pupil, John Keeble (17x1- 
1786), are rather more solkl in style than his own; th^ have 
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^tnular directions for diapaaont, 'eccho' stops, Sec, and the 
freqitent panage of imitatioii are elaborately explained to the 
player by a aystem of numbers. John Stanley (1714-1786), 
remembered as the 'blind organist of St. Andrew's^ Holbom/ 
published a number of voluntaries of very good style, with the 
usual directions lijs U) stops; No. VIII is very much in the 
style of Handel's organ concertos, but the rest show no 
special leaning to the Handeiian manner* In a book of six 
* Cantatas ' there is a preface in which the use of the English 
iBOgvge in such songs it warmly advocated, on the ground 
that it la as expressive as the Italian. The later part of his 
career, during which he endeavoured to carry on the oratorio 
performances inhLitutcd by Handel^ docs not belong to this 
period* Though mnw vohmtaries for the orc^an or harpsi- 
chord were published by Thomas Koscingrave (d. about 1755), 
his chief claim to remembrance is that he was what Bumey 
calls 'the head of the Scarlatti sect'; hu admiratbn for the 
aonataa of Domemco Scarlatti, formed during an early visit 
to Italy, led him to issue the valuable set of '43 Suits' {sic) 
to which he prefixed a piece of his own, of some merit. In 
1720 he conducted the perfonnance of his friend's opera, 
NarcUo* A book of 'Eight Suits ^ of his own for harpsi- 
diord contains some interesting pieces, one a diaconne of 
very free construction* Geoige Hayden's name must just 
be mentioned, since his duet, ^ As I saw lair Clora,' attained 
a wide and lasting popular!^; his cantatas for solo voice are 
8mguhu*ly weak, and but fot this really pretty duet hli name 
would not have been preserved. 

It is necessary in the next place to refer to the work of 
some foreign musicians other than Handel, whose influence 
on English music was not inconsiderable. First, John 
Christopher Pepusch (1667-1753) came to England about 
1700, and was engaged in the orchestra of Drury Lane 
Theatre. He had a hand in preparing many of the adapta- 
tions from Italian operas that were in fashion before Handel's 
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advait, such as TTiomyrU and others; and one of a get of. 
caatatas published about iyi% was the fsounis 'Alezisy' the 
bmt of widch lasted for mmaj yeais after his death* In 
this Tolume was a preface containing the usual defence of the 
English language as a Tehide for nra^c A nomlier of 
maB(jue9, i^c. were composed by him for Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Theatre, in the direction of which he was at first a humble, 
and subsequently a very dangerous rival to HandeL It was 
not tiU the date of The Beggmt Opera (1727)5 that the public 
taste was so far attittcted as to portend a Hwanrisl risk for 
HandeL's enterprise; hut that it did so to a rer^ smmnis extent 
cannot be doubted. Hie humours of Gay's fibretio were some- 
what highly spiced (he outdid them iso far iii a second attempt, 
Polly, that the performance was forbidden), but the feature 
of the work was the happy thought of arranging traditional 
and other popular tunes to the words* Even in the preseat 
day no one can deny the simple charm which the old tunes 
hare in their somewhat artless setting, and we need not be 
surprised at the Togue of the piece^ even without takbg into 
account the welcome contrast from the stilted personages 
who stalked tliruugh most of Handers operas. Throughout 
his life Pepusch -^^Tts a great theorist, and a strong advocate 
lor restoring the system of solmisation by the hexachords $ his 
system was esBbodied in tlie anonymous DrtaOm m Matmrnf, 
published in iyy>, and among bis pupils woe enay «f Ike 
best of those wbose names hare latdy been mastksMd, snch 
as Boyce and Travers. 

The fashion of the so-called ' ballad opema,' which began 
with Pepusch's (Ulightfui pasticcio, remained until a much 
later period, in fact until the days of Shield and Storace; a 
remarkably successful burlesque opera^ The Dragon ef Wmtlmi^ 
written by Henry Carey, was set by John Frederick Lnnpe 
(c. I705-i75i)»who^ m spite of bis satirical rem, erMbiled abo 
in other pieces cf the same land, managed to endear Umsdf 
to the best musicians of the time. 
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The oratorio of JiMh, by a Flemuli mnsiciin^ William 
DcCeflch, obtaimd eomidmble populuity in 1733 $ the author 
wrote TBrioiia other worka^ and ivai a good yioliiiiBt^ dying 

about 1758. 

lo the adaptations from Italian operas, Nicolo Francesco 
Haym played an important part : it is difficult to say exactly 
what sharp he had in the oompoeition of the additional numbers 
in CfMMttiay Tkomffii, and other thinge^ ae he accme geneiaUy 
to have claimed more than wae actually hia. The advent of 
Handel had the effect of changing Haym from a oompoaer 
into a poety for his name appears as the librettist of many 
of Handel's operas ; two letters signed by him, jointly with 
Clayton and Dieuptirt, appeared in TTie Spectator in December, 
1 71 1, and January, 171 2 (Nos. 258 and 278, sec p. 339). An 
air by him ia printed in Hawkins's History (chap. 174), and 
two aeti of aonataa lor two violina and baaa have conaadeiable 
merit Of the more meritoriona of the other rignatprka of 
these two lettera, Chariea tKenpart {d. about 1 740), it ia only 
necessaiy to say that his name will be long preserved in an 
unexpected way ; it has been shown that the * Eng-lish suit^R ' 
of Bach are in scvend cases adaptations of movements from a 
book of auifeea by Dieupart, which are proved to have been in 
Bach^a poaamaiopj and whichj from the accident of Dieupart'a 
Kvmg in Englaad, may irell have been known in Baeh^ 
family aa the *Engliah Suitea.' 

In co p neanon with theae Anglo-Italian operaa, H ia worth 
remark that the miserable poverty of Thomas CLiyton as a 
composer may be easily g-auged by a glance at the overture 
to his opera Rosamond, set to a libretto by Addison, which 
ia given in Hawkina'a HiMttny (ed. 1853, p. 811). Here the 
pfactioe of writmg in thirda ia carried to a pitch that ia 
actually ludicroua* 

John Emeat Oalliard (c. ]687*i749), ftrat appeared in 
London as an uljoist, being appointed chamber musician to 
Prince Ueoi^e of Denmark about 1706. In the first few 
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yean of his residence in England^ he learnt enough English 
to set three anthems, which were performed on occasions of 
national rejoicing. An opera to words by Hughes, (kiijfpio 
amd Tekmaekusy was brought out In 171 2, and Rich, the 

maaugcr, employed him to pruvide the music for a kind of 
nondescript entertainments he got up under the name of 
pantomimes. Ilia setting of Milton's ^Morning Hymn 
of Adam and Eve ' for two voices obtained a wide celebrity 
in 1798 and was afterwards expanded into a work of larger 
proportions by Dr. Benjamin Cooke. Galliard's translation 
of Tosl's treatise on singing has already been mentk>ned (see 
p. i86ff.); in one of the 'mosica! entertainments' called Tke 
Royal Chace occurs the song, *With early horn,' which 
became known all over England through the singing of Beard 
the tenor* The violinist, Michael Christian Testing (d. 1752), 
deserves mention, nut only for the share he had in founding 
the Royal Society of Musicians, but on account of his solos for 
▼bluii which are admirable in their way. His *Ode upon the 
return of the Duke of Cumberland from Soodand * (after the 
rising of 1745), is unusually elaborate, considering that only a 
soprano 8ulo is employed; it is ziccompanied trumpets, 
two horns, drums, two oboe^ two violins and horu8» 

It is curious that in a country which historians are so voy 
Imd of calling unmusical, the public concert should have been 
a recognized institution lor a veiy long time before such 
a thing was established, or even known, on the continent. 
The first regular concerts, to which the public were admitted by 
payment, were those given in his own house by John Banister, 
from a date somewhere between 167 a and 1678. They were 
given every day, and the price of admission >vas one shilling. 
Alter Banister's death the concerts were kept on by the famous 
'small-coal man,' Thomas Britton (d. 1714), and at tbese^ 
which were given weekly, at first with no charge for admission, 
but afterwards at a yearly subscription of ten shIllingB, 
Handel and Pcpuach were among the regular performers. 
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The * Academy of Ancient Music' flourished from abuut 1710 
till 1793^ and here too Dr. Pepusch was a prominent figure ; 
tbe eeoenioii of Greene from this undertaking has been already 
mentioned* On the death of Britton, some of those who 
frequented hia concerts started sinular enterprises with varying 
success : a painter named Woolaston, a good player on yiolin 
and flute, started a meeting of the same kind as Britton's, 
and another venture was organized at the Angel and Crown 
Tavern in Whitechapel. The concerts given by an enthusiastic 
letter-founder^ William Caslon, took place only once a month, 
on the Thnisday nearest the full moon^ for the oonTcnience 
of his patrons' letnm to th«r homes. These latter seem ta 
have been more in the nature of private concerts, or musical 
clubs — analogous to the Italian ' accademia/ than regukr 
public concerts : l)ut of the latter there had been instances 
in the 'great room' in York Buildings^ from 1 700 to 2720. 
The 'Castle concert,' ^v!iich had a successful career of many 
years, at the Castle in Paternoster Row, from 1724, began 
a few years before that in the house of one Talbot Toung. 
From 1728 until a disastrous fire in 1748^ concerts were given 
in the Swan Tavern^ afterwards the King's Arms, in Exchange 
Alley, Comhill. This building, like York Buildings, where 
Thomas Clayton started concerts in 171 1, and ' liickford's 
rooms' arc frequently mentioned in contemporary accounts. 
The still famous 'Gentlemen's Concerts' in Manchester were 
started some time before 1749. 

The famous Festival of the Three Choirs, held in rotation 
at Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, began in the city 
first-named in 1724 ; thr Machigal Society was founded in 
1 741, the year of The Messiah^ by John Immyns, the enthu- 
siastic amanuensis of Dr. Pepusch, and both tliese under* 
takings are in a most flounshing condition at the present 
day. The 'Catch Uub' which existed from 1761 tiU kite in 
the nineteenth century leads us to the constdemtion of one of 
the few forms of music which were indigenous to Enghmd, 
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From the days of Shakespeare, the practice of singing catches 
at convivial i^atlierint^ had been kept up in Ens:land ; and 
few of the composers who have been mentioned in thia chapter 
luled to exerciae their contrapuntal skill in the compoatiim of 
the particular focm of canon wbicb the wotd imtifaftw. Hie 
'round/ friiich la aometinifla treated aa the equivaknt of 
the catch, is nollung bnt a canon aneh aa many of the 
greatest composers of Europe have practised from the time 
when iiiuisic as an art was in its ijifancy ; but the catch de- 
pends for its point upon the placing of the syllables in such 
a way that while one aet of words is being tmg, other words 
are preaented or anggeated to the hearera* eara. Aa waa only 
naloialy ao conFenient a vehicle lor the conveyance of ideaa 
it waa better not to print waa eagerly enjoyed by singefa 
and hearers alike^ and throughout the history of English 
music, the words of too many of the best catches would not 
bear a very minute scrutiny by a severe moralist. There are 
specimens, mostly of a date later than this period, such as 
Webbe's ^ Woidd you know my Celia's charma/ or Callcott'a 
' Howj Sophia,' in which the fun of the form is pte acrv c d with- 
out any touch of indecency* A bare mention mnat auffioe of 
the glee, another mntfcal form pecnUar to England ; although 
the name is of extreme antiquity, and of no slight age as 
appended to a musical form (since it occurs in Playford's 
Musical Companion f 1672), it lay almost dormant during this 
period^ and enjoyed its chief vogue immediately aftn its close. 
It preaerved in faahion the diipoaition of voicea to which auch 
frequent reference haa been made in the foregoing pegea^ the 
meagre device of letting two voicea sing in thirda hr above 
a bass, with no middle p&rts to ^ve solidity to the structure ; 
for a favourite combination with the glee-writers was that of 
two sopranos and a bass. Another peculiarity of English 
music, which, though far leas important artistically, haa 
remained in vogue down to the pieoent day, ia the Anglican 
double chant* The lingle chant waa adapted in quite eaily 
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times from the type of the ecclesiastical tones^ by cutting off 
the ^ intonatioo ' and confining the free outline of the plain-Bon^ 
within a scheme of seven hm, onljr the fits! and fourth of 
which could be extended to acoommodate the wotds at the 
beginning of each half-vene. The modem scales were sub- 
stituted for the ancient modes^ and composers were free to 
exercise their melodic invention to any extent within the 
narrow limits of the form. The constant repetition of one 
short melodic phrase^ with one unrh;tnging set of harmonies, 
and the inflexible rhythm that has already been referred to^ 
naturally became very monotonous after a timey and it was 
no doubt first for the sake of yariety tbat two single chants 
were tacked together to form a double chant, the first of them 
being made to end in tlie dominant, the second to return 
to the tonic. For certain psalms, in which the verses go 
in pairs^ the double chant may be suiUible ; but like its more 
barbarous descendant, the ^ quadruple chant,' it is by no means 
in such miiTersal favour at the present day as it once enjoyed, 
mamly owing to the revived interest in the true plain-song 
of the church, and to the increased knowledge with which 
the difficult art of accompanying ancient music properly is 
now practised. It is difficult to say at exactly what date 
the first 'double chant' made its appearance, but though, 
arrangements for the purpose have been made from works by 
Heniy Lawes and PurcdU, there is no evidence of an original 
composition in this form before the period under consideration i 
in Boyce's Cathedral Mwic there is a page of double chants, 
but it would seem that by the time this publication appeared, 
the form was too familiar to need explanation. 

Among Englistj performers who won more than a transitory 
success may be mentioned William Babeli (c 1690-1723), 
a skilful harpsichord and violin player, whose transcriptions 
of airs from Handel's operas were the first examples of the 
Tulgar pot-pourris that were in fsshbn through the nineteenth 
century (see p. 178) : another enunent vblinist, William 

mntii*** T y 
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Corbett (c 1669-1748), wlioie chief watk, the conccr to e 
■tyled Uniher$ai Bizzarrieg haje been mentioned above (see 

p. 285); while among English Bingers the most famous were 
Mrs. Tofts, who ^va^i a Huccessful rival of the Italian singers 
from 1703 to 1709; Mn. Barbier« whoie career began with 
an attack ol BerrousncM lo ferere and eo charming that it 
provoked a giaeeful ktter in 7%e £^^eeiator. No. 851, made 
her laal appeanmce in 1739 $ Kitty dive (171 1-1785) wha sang 
the part of D^h in Handel's Smmmm; Mrs. Anaatana 
Robinson, who sang ia many of Ilamlel's operas from 17 15 
until her marriage with the Earl of Peterlx) rough in 1723; 
and LaviniA Fentou, wboae performance of Polly Peachum 
in 21e Bt^^grn^ Opera was the crowning-^point of her abort 
career; ilie married the Dnke of BdLton and died in 1760^ 
The ham^ Richaxd Lereridge (1670-1758) 1 and the tenor^ 
John Beard (c. 1717-1791), were tiie moet eminent of Engltah 
male singers. 

Besides the various translations, such as that of Geminiani's 
works, and Tosi'a treatise on singing, which have been already 
referred to^ there were a few boolcs which serve to illustrate 
the anuMmt ol interest taken in murical things by the British 
paUic In 1721 Alexander Malcolm puUished a TVneofise 
qf Mime, ^peetUaik/e, praeHeal, amd kUtorieai, at Edinburgh, 
in which the facts of just intonation, and the necessity for 
establishing equal temperament, were explained a year before 
the appearance of Bach's Wohltemperirtes Clavier ', the inter- 
esting Essay oa Musical E»preMtion, by Charles AriaoDt 
oiganist of Newcastle (c* 1710-1770) appeared in 1752* snd 
the schobufly fTormonles, or the PhUotophp iif Soumd, by the 
Ber. Robert Smith (1689-1768), master of Trinity GoU^, 
Cambridge, was brought out in 1758. 

If the age of Bach and Handel was comparatively b^irren 
as far as English music goes, it must be remembered to the 
nation's credit that a good many of its best national tunes 
liad their origin at this time* 'Heart of Oak' won the 
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appkuse off the nsdon in Boyoe's Harkguhi^M Invamon 
(1759), a piece wt to a libretto by Garrick; though the career 
off Thomas Augostine Ame belonga to a period later than 

tliat covered in this volume, it must be mentioned that his 
Alfred, containiDg the immortal 'Rule, Britannia/ appeared 
in 174O9 and finally our national anthem, 'Gk>d Save the 
King,' seems pretty certainly to have heen first sung at a 
dinner in 1740^ given to cdebrate the taking off P(»toheOo. 
For the vexed queation concerning its authorship^ the reader 
must be reffened to the article in Grovels JDk^omary^ L 605 ; 
the earlier appearances of tunes of nmilar outline, even if they 
were absolutely proved, need not invalidate Henry Carey's 
claim to be considered as its composer. He was bom in 
1685^ and BO was an exact contemporary of Bach and Hande^ 
whose modem co m patriots adopted the tune as the Oerann 
'^^tf^ft^ hynui affter X7959 'w/bm the tune and winds appeared 
in a Gcnnan magarine. With these lev words about a tone 
in wliidi EngUahmcn take a pardonable pride^ ovr annrey off 
the age of Bach and Handel may appropriately conclude. 
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Concerto, Italian, iis. 116. 163. 
Fantasia, Chromatic, lid. 
Fantasia in C minor, i£2. 
Fugue (Uarpdchord) in A minor, 
15a 

Inrentions, IS9« 

Magnificat, 7£, 76; 

Ma£s in B minor, 44i 52, ^ 72- 

24i 111^ 1381 12^ Uh 
Masses, other, 73, 



Bach, Joh. Sebastian (eont.) 
Motets: Dtr Geist hilft; FUrchte 
dich nicht ; Jesu, meine Freude; 
K<mm, Jesu, komm; Lobet den 
Herm; Nun ist das Ueil ; Singet 
dem Herm, 27. 
Musikalisches Op/er, 145, 149. 
Organ fantasia in G, 104. 
Fugues, 

St. Anne's, 323. 
Overtures, orchestra, 164. 

Partitas, 1^ 
Passion-settingB, 35-44. 
St Luke, 35. 

St. Matthew, 36-9, 43. 132. 

St. John, 36-9, 4^ 12^. 
Preludes, 145-50, 159. 
Sanctus, 74. 

Suites, harpsichord, i S2-4, IS9< 

English, 333, 341. 

in C minor, ^ 
Suites, violin, 154. 156. 

Chaconne, l^, 163, 182. 
Symphonies, 159, i6sL 
Variations, Thirty (Goldberg), 1 16. 
157, 181, 266. 

Wohltemperirte Clavier, Das, 105, 
115, 116, 141, i45-5o» 346. 
Biography by Agricola and C. P. E. 
Bach, 266. 
Blindness, LQL. 
Collegium Musicum, 355. 
Concerts at Leipzig, 255. 
Contest with Marchand, \32a 
Dispute with Biedermann, 266. 
Dresden music and Bach, 256, 257. 
his family, 14. 

Form, Bach*s attitude towards, 
139, 142. 

Fugue, Bach's style in, 143, 144. 
Insight into human nature, 39. 
Lost music, 365. 

Mattheson's books and Bach's 
name, 263. 

his OrchcBtration, 131-33. 
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Bach, Job. Sebaatian (conL) 
Or^n, Bach and the, 103-ia 
PeriodB of his life, 21m 
his realiam, 2^ 
bis Recitatives, 38} 39. 
Scbeibe's criticism, 36y. 
Bach's style, ^ 4. 
Viola pomposa, Bach's invention, 
123. 

bis vocal writing, 39-41. 
"Walther*8 Lexicon on Bach, 364. 
bis Will, 116. 

bis writing for harpsichord and 

clavichord, 1 1 $-7. 
Bach Choir Festival, 13a 
Bach, Maria Barbara, 22. 
Bach, Samuel Anton, 26s. 
BACH,WiIhclin Friedemann,3S, 26s. 
Baqkolese, 283. 
Balbatre, 311. 
Ballad Operas, 34a 
Ballard, 302. 
Ballet, French, 300. 
Bakistbb, John, 342. 
Babbixb, Mrs., 308, 346. 
' Babohbss,' The, 206. 
Babsani, Sonatai, 124. 
Bassoon, The, 127-S. 
Beard, John, 216, 342, 346. 
Bedford, Rev. Arthur, Great AbuH 

of Musick^ 317, 318. • 
Benda, Fran*, 122^ 
Bendeler, J. P., Organopoeioy 267- 
Bbblik, Music at, 3^4, 358. 
Bermabei, Ant, 254. 
Bbbnaoohi, 185^ 1862 au. 
BsBNUBs, Nic^ 398. 
BE8OZZI, father and son, 31 1. 
Biedermakn, J. Qottlieb, 266. 
BioNi, Ant, 250. 
Blamobt, Fr. Collin de, Circes 

gt'ecque* et romainfs, CaracUrta de 

rAmouKf Te Deum^ Eesai aur les 

goiUe, &C., 304, 305. 
Blaybt, 313. 



Blow, Dr. John, 217i 11^ 3i» 
Bohm, Georg, 14^ 15. 
Boss, 206. 

Boloqnese School, 51, 60. 
BoiTNBT, Hietoire de Mueique et de 
ses EffeUi, 279. 
BoBN o, Joseph, 370. 
BovoBCun, Giov. Battista, 

209. ii5, 254,325, 
AetariOt 309, 217. 
Aetjfancur, ziu 
Gioeu^, loi. 
Muzio Sctvola, 209. 
PerlaGUriOy 99. 

BoNOVcnri, Marcantonio, 206, 2 54. 
CamtUat 206, 341. 
JS^eareo, 207. 

BoBDONi, Faugtina. See Hasse, 

Faustina. 
Bourgeois, 312. 
B0U8SET, J. B. de, 313. 
BoYCE, Wm., 337, 328, 34a 

Anthems, 327, 328. 

Cathedral Music, 334, 335, 345. 

Harlequin's Invasion j 347. 

Odes, 328. 

SohmoHf 338. 

Sonatas, 338. 

Symphonies, 328. 

Additions to Poroeirs Te Demm^ 
328. 

Brahxs, J., E minor symphony, 
156. 

BrANFIELD, W., 

BbaBSAO, Empire de V Amour ^ 
Uondre et U4rOt 313. 
Brekker, 191. 
Bridge, Sir J. F., ji. 
Brikd, Richard, 334. 
Britton, Thomas, 342, 343. 
Bbockes, Poem on the Pa«ioa, 

32, 33» 34i 
Brokneb, 258. 

Broschi, Carlo. See Farikelxx. 
Bboschi, Riccardo, aiy. 
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Bbown, John, Letters oti ^ Italian 

OperOf 204, 20s. 
Bbumswiok, Music at, 358. 

BUFPARDIN, 256. 
BUBLINQTOH, Earl of, 2QS. 
BuBKBY, Charles, i62± 111^ 

On Bach's Organ -playing, 107. 

On the Clavichord, 119. 

On music at Dresden, 257. 

On French singing, 287, 313. 

On German music, 3jo fL 

History 0/ Music, 2S4, 

Memoirs 0/ MetastasiOf 2|8. 244. 

On the Opera, 203, 234, 246. 

On the Orchestra, 134, 135. 
the Strings, L22. 
the Trumpet, 130. 

On Ornamentation, 180, 183, 184, 

189. 

Present State of Music in France 
and Italy, 

Present State 0/ Music in Germany, 

284. 

Bumey and Farinelli, 218, 140, 

Bnmey and Tartini, 172. 
Burney and Wagenseil, 270. 
BUTTBTBDT, Joh. Ut, Bt, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, 260. 

BUXTEHUDE, IS, Iia 

BuxTEHUDE, Anna Marg., i lo. 
Btbom, 215. 

Caj'ABO, Pasquale, 66. 
Cafparelli, 18^ 319, 245, 283. 
Caldara, Ant, 53-9, 61, 250, 253, 

263, 29r, 298. 

Come raggio del Sol, S3. 

Cor^fitebor, 53-9. 

CrueifixuH, ^ 

Eurysteus, 2S3. 

Le Grazie vendicate, 2S3. 

Motets and mawes, ^ 

Suonate a tre, 149. 
Callcott, Dr^ How, Sophia, 344. 



CALViiBS, 311. 

Cam BERT, 314. 

Camera, Andr^, 289, 290. 299, 300. 

V Europe Galante, 232, 302. 

Festes VMtiennes, Les, 300. 

In convertendoy 42» 299, 
Campba, Joseph, 300. 
Cantata, The, 19-28. 
Capua, Rinaldo da, 232. 275. 

CaBBSTIITI, 21^ 216^ 22Q. 

Cabet, Henry, 212, 340, 347- 
Casboa, 211 
Casloh, Wul, 242. 
Castlx Cohcbbt, 343. 
Castbati, 185. 
Catch, The, 343, 344. 
Catch Club, The, 343. 
Cembalo, The, 112. 
Chacohne, The, is 5-7, 301. 303. 
Chardos, Duke of, 213. 
Chant, Anglican, 344^ 345. 
Chapebon, 289. 
Charpentier, M. a,, 289. 
Chastellux, Cher, de, Esgai gur 
Vunion de la Podsie et la Musique, 

24St ^46. 
Chesterfield, Lord, 240. 
Child, Wm., 324. 
Chiostba, 226. 
Chopin, 289. 
Chobale, The, 11-18. 
CiAMPi, 234. 

Tre giomi aon ehe Nina, 234-7. 
Cibber, CoUey, Apology, 219. 
CiBBEB, Mrs,, 213. 
Clabi, 50, 60, 62, 86» 
Clarinet, The, LzEt 
Clabkb, Jeremiah, 319-22. 

Anthems, 321. 

Harpsichord lessons and songs, 
312, 33a 

Clausula Veba, 13. 
Clavicembalo, The, 112. 
Clavichord, The, 1 1 3-19. 
Clavicobdo, The, 112, 
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Clavicymbel, The, 112. 
Clavicytherium, The, 112. 
Clayton, Thomaa, 239, 343. 

Arsinof, 206. 

Rosamond, 206. 34L. 
Clive, Kitty, 346. 
C0LA88B, Pascal, 289, ggo. 

Aehille et Polyxine, 252. 
Collegium Muaicum, ass. 
CoMMER, Muflica Sacra, 269. 
Concert, The, 161^ 
Concerts in England, 342, 343. 

at Leipzig, 2SS' 

Concerts Spirituels, 304, 310, 311. 
2122 Hi 

CoNCERTo,The, 140, 142, 161-3, 164. 

Conducting, 277. 

CoNGREVE, JMrfy^men/ of Paris, 324. 

CONRADI, 2S2. 

Conti, Franceeco Bartolommeo, 
253- 

Clotilda, 20Z, 253. 
Don Chisciotte, 2S3. 

CoNTi (sopranist). See Gizziello. 

Conventionality in the eigh- 
teenth century, 8, lo. 

Convention in opening of arias 
(see also Scarlatti, A.}, 42-4. 

Cooke, Benjamin, 342. 

Cor Anglais, The, I22i 12L 

CoRBETT, Wm., 346. 
Bizzarrie Univeraali, 285, 346. 

CoRELLi, Arcangelo, S9i ^ l7Si 

176, 208, 263> a&L 
Concertos, i6i, 162. 169. 
Concerto per la notte di Natale, 277. 
Sonatas, 124. 

Corelli and Handel, 80, 169, 

Corelli's style, 163, ITO^ 122, 174. 
Cornet, Cometto, 122, 129. 
CoRSELLi, Francesco, Alessandro 

neir Indie, 
CoUPERiN, Francois, is8. 159, 178- 

180, 181, 298, 311. 

l^ii de toucher U Clavecin, 178. 



CouPEBlN, Francois (eoni.) 

Ordres, 1584 181. 

Passecaille, 158. 
COURANTE, The, IS2. 
C0U8SBR, J. S., Erindo, 2^2. 
Croce, Benedetto, Teatri in Xapdi, 

285. 

Croft, Wm., ^22, 323. 
Anthems, 322, 323. 
Ode on the peace of Utrecht (Ma- 
sicus Apparatus Academicus), 332. 

Croza, 234. 

CusiNS, Sir W. G., 91. 

CuzzoNi, 209-12. 

Czernohorsky, 171. 

Daquin, Louis Claude, 311, 312. 
David, Paul, on Corelli and Gemi- 
niani, 175, 176. 

Be Brosses, President, 276-9. 
Desmarets, Henri, 300, 301, 314. 

Amours de Momus, Les ; Cird; 

Didon; Files Galantes, Les; TMa- 

gine et CharicUe; Vinus et Adonis^ 

301. 

DesToucHES, Andre Cardinal, 299, 
302, 303- 

Amadis de Grice; CaJlirhoi; Car- 
natal et la Folie; EUments, Les; 

Matihesie, 302, 
Omphale, 302, 308. 
SimiU, 302. 
DiEUPART, 239, 341. 

Doles, J. Fr., 355, 266. 
Double Bassoon, The, 136. 
Doubles, 155, 
Dragonetti, 126, 
Dresden, Music at, 255-8. 
Drums, The, 131, 136. 
Dryden, Alexanders Feati, 216. 
DuBOURO, 17!;, 177. 
DuET-writing, 6i 
Durante, Francesco, 61-4, 66, 

68. 27s. 28!, 291. 

Danza fanciulla, 64. 



Durante, Francesco (cotU.) 
Dixit DominuSy 64. 
Litany, 64. 
Magnificat^ 64. 
Maas in G, 64, 121. 
Requiems, 63^ 64. 
Tantum Ergo, 62. 

DURASTANTI, 20Q, 2IO, 2l6. 

Eberlin, Job. Ernst, IX Toccate e 
Fughe, 26Q. 

^CniQUIER, III. 

Egiziello. See Gizzibllo. 
Elford, Rich., 323. 
England, Music in, 315-347. 
English Church Music, ^18^ ^15^ 
English Taste, 93. 
Epins, Margarita de 1^ 2q£ 
Erba, Dionigi, Magnificat, S6, 87, 89. 
EviRATi, 185. 

EXAQUIR, III. 

Fabri, Annibale Pio, 212. 
Farinelli, 185^ 1S6, 21^ 217-Q, 

220. 240, 244. 

Farrenc, Tr^sor des Pianiftes, 
Faustina. See Basse. 
Fenton, Lavinia, 346. 

Fed, 66m 

Ferdinand VI, of Spain, 21^ 
Fesch, William de, 341. 

Joseph, iQi^ 

Judith, 101, 341. 

Festing, M. C, Ode on the Ttetuni 
of the Duke of Cumbetiand, 343. 
Florence, Opera at, 283. 
Flute, The, 127-9. 

FORTSCH, J. P., 2S2. 

Foreign Influence on German 
music, 249. 
Form, 139-6^. 
Francesina. 2iq. 
Francine, 311. 
Franck, J. W., 252. 
Franck, Salomo, 33. 

aiAITLANU ! 
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Franc(EUR, Francois, BaUet de la 
Paix; Le Trophie; Zdindre ; 
Violin Sonatas, 305. 
Franz, R., Additional accompts. 
to Messiah, 

Frasi, Mme, 233, 234. 
Frederick the Great, iS^, 254. 
French Singing, 287. 
French and Italian Styles con- 
trasted, 80, i80t 182, 286, 300. 
Fkobergkr, 263. 
FuENTES, Pascal, Bealus Vir, 21. 
Fugue, I42-si> 165. 
FuGUS-Form identified with Bach, 

Fux, J. J., 51, 25^ 25^ 267, 2681 
362, 370. 

Gtxidus ad Pamasmtm ; Missa 
canonicttt 368. 

Galliard, J. E., Calypso, 307. 

Royal Chace, The, 343. 
Transl. of Tosi's Obserpoiions on 
the Florid Song, i86-9» 
Galli, Mme, 233. 
Gallo, 274. 

Galfin, Rev. F. W., 114. 
Galuppi, Baldassare, 60^ 2^ 24^. 

276, 280. 2ai. 

Garrick, David, 347. 
Gasparini, Francesco, S9» 
Lamano, 210. 
Gay, aii. 
Beggars* Opera, 212, 340. 
PoUy, 340. 

Gebel, Georg (Father and Son), 25 1. 
Geminiani, Francesco, 174-6. 
Art of Playing on the Violin, I7S' 
Gentlemen's Concerts, 343- 
George L ISi 208. 
Gerber, IL Nic, 26^. 
German Supremacy in Music, 4^ 5. 
Gesner, Quintilian quoted, is6m 
Giardini, 126, i22i 
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GiGUE, The, lii, 

GizziELLO, Gioacchino (Conti).2i7i 

GIX78TIKIANI, Gir. Abc., §9. 
Glee, The, 344. 
Gleichxann, J. G., ufi. 
GtucK, Chr. Willibald von, 216^ 

241, 280, 3U. 

Alceste, 243. 

Atiamene, 233. 

Caduta dei Gigantic La^ 233. 

iie Paatore, II, 24s. 

Reforms in Opera, 234, 238. 
God save the King, 347. 
GOLDBEBO, J.Th., 266. 
GoLDWiH, James, Anthems, 324. 
Gbace-notes, 178-80. 
Graun, Carl Heinrich, 18^ 2^ 

Tod Jmt, Der, 45, 46. 
Grauh, J. Gottlieb, 122^ 
Gbaupner, 191. 
GRAViCE]iBALo,The, 112. 
Greco, 66^ 273. 

Greene, Dr. Maurice, 324-7, 343. 
Anthems, 326, 327. 
Jephtha, 326. 
Song of Debotvh, 326. 

Songs, 326. 

Grimm, Baron von, 308. 
GROUND-Bass, 156. 

GRt^NEWALD, l^I. 

GuEBBEdes Bouffons, ^08, 309i 3 10. 

GUIGNON, 313. 

Hambubg, Opera at, 191-200. 251^ 
252. 264. 

Handel, G. F., 30-1. 77-ioii 200- 
217, 266. 342- 

Acts and Galatea, 82, gSi 213-5. 
217. 

Admeto, 211. 
Agrippina, 781 12S, 20;. 
Aleina, aifi. 
Alesmndiv, I32| 211. 



Handel, G. F. {cont.) 
AUxatidei' Balm, 97. 
Alexander^ 8 Feast, 123, 216. 217- 
AUegro, L\ and II Penaeroso, l68> 
Almiiv, 20s. 
Amadlgi, 208. 
Ariadne, 216. 
An'odattte, 133, aifi. 
Arminio, 2l6» 
Atalanta, 216. 
Athaliah, 82^ 36, 2l6* 
Behhazzar, 95. 
Berenice, 125, 216. 
Cq;o Fabrizio, 215. 
Chandos Anthems, &L. 
Concerti grossi, i6r, 162. 
Daphne, 205. 
Deborah, 64, §2; 
Deidamia, 214. 220. 
Dettingen Te Deom, 95, 131. 

Dominus, 78. 
Duets, Chamber, 50J, 93. 
Esther, 81-3, 213. 
JSzio, 212. 

/bmmontfo, 125, 219. 
Fireworks Music, 135. 
Flavio, iic 
Floridante, 209. 
Florindo, 205. 

6rti«/u> Cssanr, 126, 210. 

Giustino, 216. 

Hercules, 95, §6, 233. 

Imeneo, 22Q> 

/»nti«/ ii» Egypt, 84-9. 

Jephtha, 99, 101^ 

Joseph, 95. 

Joshua, 97. 

Judas Maccabaeus, §6, 22i loi. 
JxiudaU pticri, 78. 
Lotario, 212^ 

Messiah, ^ 89-94. loi, I2r, 

150. 168. 

Jlfu^to ^ro2(i, 125, 209. 
^wo, 20s, 259. 
Ckcasional Oraiono, 96. 
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Handel, G. P. (cont.) 
OHana, 205. 
Orlando, 125, 3I4» 
Ottone, las, 209, 210. 
Paniasso in Festa, 216. 
Patienope, 212^ 

FasBion-Muaic, 2L 2i 34i 2^20. 
Pastor FidOf 207» 
P(Oro, 212. 

Radamisto^ 209. 

RemiTtzione, La, 78. 

Bieeardo Pritno, 212. 

Sinaldo, 127^ ifij, 202^ 2j8, 285. 

Bodelinda, 

Rodrigo, 20$. 

5a»wo«, 94, 95, 168^ ^ 
jSaw/, 83, 84, 127. 
Seipio, 2 IP. 212. 

Serenata for Queen Anne, 

Serae, 219. 

SiOa, 2fi& 

A>t)e, 12s, 212, 

Solomon, 97. 

Sogarme, 212, 213. 

Suites, 1^ LS4i Lil- li^. iSo. 

Sutanna, 92> 9^ 

Tametiano, 2m 

7V*fo, 208. 

Theodora, 98, 99. 

Tolonieo, 212^ 

Trionfo del Tempo e del Dishtgan no, 
28280^212^ 286. 

Triumph of Time and Truth, 2^ 

mi. 

Utrecht Te Deum, 8a 

Variations, Harmonioua Black- 
smiih, 1S5- 

Water Music, 81^ ao8. 
Zenobia, 205. 

ABaimilation, Handel's power of, 

ClaTichord and Harpsichord, Han- 
del's use of, ii6i 1^ 



Handel, 0. F. (cont.) 
Commemoration of Handel, 1784, 
I22i L2ii 136, 

Corelli and Handel, 80^ 169, 286. 
Dresden, Handel at, 2S7. 
Form, Handel's influence on, 142. 
Greene and Handel, .^2^. 
Keiser's influence on Handel, 2Qa 
Matthesou and Handel, 2S8. 259, 
261. 262. 

Music, Handel's, an epitome of 
the past, 3. 

Obsession of England, gig. 
Operatic Convention, attitude 
towards, 2, 2£a=2a 
Orchestration, Handel's, 120-38. 
Organ, his writing for and playing, 
103, 104, 107. 108. 110, ifii. 

Hahdel Commemoration of 1784, 

127. I3S> 136. 
Hakdkl Festival, 90. 
Harp, The, 126. 

Habpsichord, The, no-19, 126. 
Hasse, Joh. Adolf, 45, 1831 202. 

232, 255, 252, 2^8, 220, 279. 
Artasetve, 2I7» 
Demetrio, 

Demofoonte, 257. 

Pilgrimnte auf Golgotha or / Pelle- 
grini al Sepolcro, 45 > 
Siroe, 219. 

Hasbe, Faustina, 210. 211. 257, 
258. 

Hawkins's Historg on Handel's 
Organ-playing, 107, 
Hatden, Geoige, 339. 
Hatm, Nic Fr., 239, .^41. 
Hebenbtbbit, 256. 

HeIDEGQER, 208. 212, 216. 

Heinichen, Joh. David, 268, 269. 
Getieralbaa in der Composition, 
Der, 269. 

Neu-erfundene und grUndliche An- 
wtisung, &c., 269. 



HiLLER, Job. Adam, 137, 255. 
HoLZBAUBB, Ignaz, 269. 
H0MILIU8, Gottfried Aug., 265. 
HoBN, The, i^Ot 131. 
Hughes, John, 202, 343. 

Immyks, John, 343. 
iNCONaBUfTY of Style in Italian 
Composers, 49, 50, 6^ 63. 125. 
Intermezzi, Comic, 219, 279. 
Italian Lady, The, 205. 
Italian Style compared with the 
- French, 80, 180, 1S7, 286. 300. 

Jennens, Ch., 22. 
Johnson, Dr., on the Opera. 202. 
Tour to the Hehrideg, 284. 

JOMMELLI, Niccolo,68, 69, 177, 202, 

24'), 250, 266^ 262, 224i 2£i. 

Mass in D, 69. 

Miserere, 69. 

Passione, 68j 69. 

liequiem, 69. 
JoBDAN, Abraham, 103. 
JuLl^ Fray Benito, 2L 

Keeble, John, 3^ 339, 
Keiseb, Reinhard, i9i«200. 252, 
263. 

Basilius, I^Ia 
Circe, 132. 

Song from, 1982 199. 
Claudius, 193. 

Minuet from, 94. 
Croesus, 193. 
Diana, 193, 

Forea delta VirtH, La^ 192, 193. 
Influence of Keiser on Handel, 200. 
Juganno Fedele, L\ 192-7. 

Songs from, 193. 194»I95.I96> 197. 
limene, iQi. 
Jodelet, 193. 
Orpheus, 193. 
Passion-Music, 30, 32, 33. 
Ulysses, 192, 
Kelway, Joseph, 3272 338. 
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Kerl, J. C, Organ Fugue, 85. 

86.82. 

Kino, Charles, 324. 
Kibhbebqeb, Joh. Ph., 266. 
Wahre Grundsdtze zum Gti/rauch 
der Harmonie, 105, ic6. 
Eittbl, J. Chr., 266. 
Knoll, 256. 

KuNia, Passion Poem, 33. 
Transl. of Maffci's description of 
pianoforte, llfi. 
Kosleck, 130. 
Kbebs, Joh., 26s. 
Krebh, J. Ludwig, 26s. 
Krieoer, 

KUHNAU, Joh., 268. 

Biblical Sonatas, 164. 268. 
Musikalische Quacksnlher, Der, 268. 
Kuhnau and the pianoforte, ll8. 
Kusseb. See CousasB. 

Laborde, J. B. de, 312. 
Essai sur la Musigue, Chansons, 
312. 

LadoO^, T. Bertin de, 303, 304. 
Ajax, Le Jugement de Bans, 304. 
Lalandb, J. J. Le Fran^ais de, 

279, 280. 2Si. 

Voyages d'un Francis en Italie, 
279. 28a 

Lalandb, Michel R. de, 289-98, 
303. 

Motets, 290-8, 311, 
Sanetus from Te Deum, 293-298. 
Lampe, J. F., 213. 
Dragon of Wantleg, The, 340. 
Lampugnant, 233. 
La Popelini^be, 306. 
Laschi, 234. 
Latilla, 234. 
Lawes, Henry, 345. 
LicLAiB, J. M., 176^ 276, 313. 
Leobenzi, 48, so. 53- 
Motet, Jniret in conspedu tuo, 95. 
Lbipzio, Music at, 2^ 
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Leo, Leonardo, 65, ^ 67, 68^ 202^ 

2^2. 233, 270. 2&ix 

Dixit Dominus (3 Bettings), 65, 76. 

£7ma a/ Caltario, 8<2. 

Froicatanay La, 277. 

Miserere, 66. 
Levbbidqb, R., 346. 
Liberation of Harmony, The, la, 
* Light and Shade,' iSj^ 184, 279. 
LiKDLEY, 124 

Lindner, E. 0., Erste stehende 
deutsche Oper, 192, 198. 
LfTERES, Antonio, ^ 
LiTuus, 129. 
LoCATELLi, Pietro, 176. 

LOOBOSCINO, Nic, 232: 

LoLLL Antonio, 1S9. 

LoTTi, Antonio, 50, (;!-3, $9, 202, 

250, 267. 

Crucifums, 52. 

Duets, 51. 

Madrigal, /m una aiepe ominxwi, 

Mass, £1^ 

Lotti*8 influence on Bach, 52. 
Lt^BSCK, Vine, IS- 

LULLY, J. B., l^I, 286^ 289, 

220,314, 

Acts, 252. 
Belkrophon, I2S» 
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ERRATA ^ 

P. I S3, L 4 from end, for fugue trad suite. 
P' 2 S3. L LSi ^f*'*** afterwards. 
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